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You can get one or more of these beautiful life-like portraits of George 
Washington or Herbert Hoover framed in circassian walnut or polychrome 
rame, 12 x 20 inches, octagon style for your school room by our easy plan 
rithout cost to you or the pupils. Take advantage of this wonderful oppor- 
mity to secure free of all cost, playground equipment of value far exceeding 
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gross of high grade No. 2 soft lead pencils. Your pupils will sell them with. 
out any trouble to their friends and relatives for 5c each. Send us the money 
received for the pencils ($7.20) and we’ll immediately ship you, all charges 
prepaid, your choice of these portraits. It’s simple and so easy that hu. 
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Two beautifully colored scenic pic- 
tures size 9 x 12 inches completely 
framed. These are beautiful works 
of art, coloring and shading is well 
brought out by beautiful polychrome 
frames. You will be delighted with 
the rare beauty of these paintings 
and will add greatly to the appear- 
ance of your school-room. This is 
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ow ...a book club that gives you 


12 important new books 


§ 5m 
for the price of one! 


At last! A new book each 
month at a cost of only 42¢. 


Coupon below brings 
one book FREE! 


OW it’s a fact! Actually you can 
N get books by important modern 
authors for 42¢ a copy! 

That is the revolutionary announce- 
ment which this advertisement brings 
to you. Choosing from the vivid and 
significant literary work being done to- 
day, a distinguished Board of Editors 
will select for each month a book which 
has never before been published. And 
twelve of these new books will cost you 
no more than you would pay for one 
biography or work of history. 

The fine works of European writers 
are not published in expensive bindings. 
They are put out in neat, sensible vol- 
umes, paper bound, and hence within 
the reach of every reader. And the 
Paper Books carry the European idea 
two steps further. 

FIRST, leading American designers 
have been engaged to make the 
Paper Books a work of pub- 
lishing art. -The cover design, 
end papers and decorations are 
by Rockwell Kent, internation- 





EVERETT DEAN 
MARTIN 


PADRAIC 
COLUM 








HORACE 
M,. KALLEN 


ally famous artist. The beautiful 
type pages were designed by Elmer 
Adler of the Pynson Printers. 

The Paper Books are printed on 
antique finish paper, with strong, 
durable paper covers, reinforced 
with crash to make strong, service- 
able bindings. All books are full 
novel size. 

SECOND, the price will be even 
lower than European prices be- 
cause the economies of the book club 
idea are now, for the first time, fully 
passed on to the reader! The price has 
been set at such a remarkably low figure 
(only 42¢ a book, $5.00 a year) that in 
justice to yourself you cannot afford 
to miss the opportunity of joining. 


How this new plan works 


Here is the way the Paper Books plan 
works: Every month for a whole year 
we send you an important new book by 
mail. You receive it on the very day 
of its first publication. Because of the 
unquestioned literary authority of the 
Board of Editors, the Paper 
Books are certain to be books 
that you will want to read. But 
the only way you can appre- 
ciate how fine these books 


LOUIS 
UNTERMEYER 


LINCOLN 
COLCORD 


THE BOARD OF EDITORS OF THE PAPER BOOKS 


Charles Boni 


PAPER BOOKS 


66 Fifth Avenue 





New York 





This book sent free—see coupon below 


really are, is to see them. That is why we 
make the generous offer printed below. 


FREE—this famous book 


Send us the coupon below. We will 
mail to you in the new Paper Book for- 
mat THE BRIDGE OF SAN LUIS 
REY, the famous book by Thornton 
Wilder. This book has been published 
before, of course. But we gladly send it 
to you free in this new form so that you 
can see how fine the Paper Books will be. 

Keep this volume for 5 days. Read 
it. Examine it. You will quickly appre- 
ciate the real beauty of the Paper Books, 
as books. At the end of 5 days send 
us $5.00 for a charter subscription to 
the Paper Books, or return the volume 
tous. This free offer is good for a limited 
time only. So mail the coupon now! 
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PAPER BOOKS, 


" 
i 
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| 

Charles Boni, Publisher, | 
66 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
Please send me, free, “The Bridge of San Luis ! 
Rey” by Thornton Wilder. Within 5 days after | 
receiving the book I will send you $5.00 for a 
charter subscription for the Paper Books, or 
return the book ($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 abroad). i 
Send check with coupon, if you wish, 
| 
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Getting Acquainted with Our Contributors 

















MONG our contributors is DeForest Stull, whose 
series on the teaching of geography begins in the 
October issue. Readers of the magazine will remember 
his helpful discussions of the subject in our pages last 
year. Mr. Stull believes that geography, more than any 
other subject in the curriculum, helps to give one an 
understanding of the peoples of the earth. 

A Course of Study in Geography, the result of three 
years of co-operative effort on the part of Mr. Stull and 
the teachers of the Horace Mann School, was published 
in 1927. Later, in collaboration with Roy W. Hatch, he 
prepared A Unit Fusion Course in the Social Studies 
for Junior High Schools. Mr. Stull, who is president of 
the New York State Council of Geography Teachers, is 
first vice-president of the national organization. 


DeForest Stull, 
Associate in Geog- 
raphy, and Head of 
the Geography De- 
partment, Teachers 
College, Columbia 


University. 


Jessie Todd, Art 
Supervisor, 
versity Elementary 
School, University 
of Chicago. 


Uni- 

















RACTICAL, inspiring pages of illustrations and 

hints for the art teacher are Jessie Todd’s contribu- 
tion to the magazine this year. Miss Todd feels that 
art work in the public school should have free expres- 
sion as its aim. She has had ample opportunity to try 
out her ideas in actual practice. 

After twelve years in Duluth as a teacher and then as 
an assistant supervisor of art, Miss Todd went, in 1921, 
to Chicago, where she was made supervisor of the art 
work in the University Elementary School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and also took charge of the practice 
teaching group for elementary school art. She is one 
of the contributing editors of the School Arts Magazine, 
and, with William G. Whitford, prepared the art sec- 
tion of The Classroom Teacher. 





will be an Indian legend told in verse 





What the October Issue Has in Store for You 


UR October issue is to have a_ discuss the Pueblo Indians. Indian pictures; “The Evolution of the 

number of pages related to the designs appear in Miss Grubb’s pri- Book,” the series of murals from 
American Indian. “The Pictograph,” mary crafts article, and one of the which our cover subject is taken, is 
one of John W. Alexander’s murals, rotogravure 
will be used on the cover. There American Indian art. 
Other rotogravure pages also cor- early New York by Miss Matthews. 
by Miss Thompson. Miss Todd pre-_ relate with articles in the magazine. Further visual aids for the teacher 
sents a progressive drawing of an Miss Moore’s biographical sketch of will be found in four pages of pic- 
Indian chief, and Mr. DuMond will Bach is supplemented by a page of tures on Panama. 


devoted to given complete; and old engravings 
provide added interest for a story of 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY 
PLANS is published on the 15th of month 
previous to the date it bears, and should 
reach subscribers before the first of the month, 
It is published only during the school year, 
numbers for July and August being omitted. 
FOREIGN POSTAGE—50 cents. No charge 
to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South 
American countries except Guiana. 
DISCONTINUANCE—All subscriptions will 
be discontinued at expiration. 
RENEWALS—To insure no interruption in 
the receipt of the journal, renewals should 
reach us not later than the 10th of the month 
of expiration; thus the renewal of a subscrip- 
tion expiring with the February number 
should reach us before February 10th, etc. 





ALL CHANGES OF ADDRESS orders must 


reach us by the first of the month to receive 
attention for the following month’s issue (the 
first of December for the January issue, etc.) 
Otherwise that number will go to your old 
address and can be secured only by arranging 


with postmaster at former address to forward, 
AGENTS are wanted to represent this journal 
in each locality, also at Institutes, Associa- 
tions, etc. Sample copies and all necessary 
material furnished free on application. 

OUR ADVERTISERS—We make every effort 
to satisfy ourselves as to the reliability of 
our advertisers and the merchandise or service 
which they offer. Any transactions proving 
unsatisfactory to our subscribers should 
reported to ys immediately. 














EGINNING in this issue, 

our readers will find cer- 
tain changes in the make-up of the 
magazine. Material bearing directly 
yon the problems of the primary 
grades is grouped in one section, 
that related to the intermediate and 
grammar grades in another, while in 
the third the articles deal with 
teaching methods in all the grades, 
and with the field of education as a 
whole. Following these three sec- 
tions come the entertainment de- 
partment, with songs, recitations, 
and plays for every grade, and the 


Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 


N THE rotogravure pages this 

month you will find represented 
avariety of subjects. Pictures on 
Andrew Jackson supply interesting 
Mr. 
graphical sketch. 


pictures correlates with an article 


sidelights for Mason’s _bio- 


A page of tree 


on autumn leaves, and may be used 
to advantage with the cover picture, 
Additional works of this 
artist and other 
scapists are shown on another page, 


by Inness. 


American land- 


to be used with the picture study 





lesson, 
plement a community health story. 


Water-supply pictures sup- 


The remaining four pages are of in- 
terest to the history and geography 
teacher, for they contain a wealth of 
material on the Hawaiian Islands. 


|" A series of three articles, the 
first of which appears in this is- 
sue, M. Ethel Brown, Supervisor in 
the Elementary Grades, Schenec- 
tady, New York, will write on the 
teaching of English, discussing con- 
ditions that lead to effective expres- 
sion. The keynote of the series is 
well stated in the following sentence 
from her first article: “From life’s 
*xperiences each individual selects 
those that interest him the most, 
and these experiences become his 
great teachers.” 
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DUCATION for a new 

world” was the theme 
stressed at the annual meeting of 
the National Education Association, 
held in Atlanta, Georgia. A concise 
report of the convention, together 
with excerpts from some of the 
speeches, is to be found in this is- 
sue, beginning on page 86. 


HE best time of year for tree 

study is hard to decide, but 
autumn offers a special opportunity 
that should not be neglected. At- 
tracted by the bright fall colors, 
children are quite in the mood for 
learning something about the leaves 
which they gather so assiduously, 
and the wise teacher will have pre- 
pared for their questions by ac- 
quainting herself with at least a few 
of the commoner species, such as 
are shown this month in “Autumn 
Leaves,” 
Miller. 


by Salome Comstock 


OR children between the ages of 

seven and twelve, the fairy story 
is one of the most fascinating and 
satisfactory types of 
Blanche Jennings Thompson, in a 
page this month entitled “Fanciful 
Stories to Read or Tell,” gives two 
charming fairy tales, “The Rain- 
bow’s End,” and “Out of a Bottle of 
Ink,” with a poem to accompany 
each. The pen-and-ink drawings 
are the work of Doris L. Howard. 


reading. 


E SHALL continue this year 
our custom of presenting each 
month a feature article on th 
theory of education, by some w 
known superintendent of sc} 
For this issue, Frank G. ” 
Superintendent of Schoo) 
clair, New Jersey, discw 
portance of using te 
ods which are in ac 
activities. His 7 
“Living in the ¢ 














Industrial Pictu 
i. _— _ . a rr a) 
Enable every 
, th) : — 
one to visualize . 
the various) 
steps in these 
important in- 
dustrie:. 
Every school li- 
brary and home 
where there are 
children, will find 
the entire collec- 





tion of real assist- 


ance and interest, ~ Sugar Scene 


Cement 20 pictures for 50c 
Coal 2 " = S5e 
| Colfee 16 AVc 
| Copper 24 60c 
| Cotton 16 45c 
] Granite s 25e¢ 
Linen 12 25¢ 
] Lumbering 12 25« 
} Marble 8 25e 
} Paper 20 50c 
} Rubber 12 25« 
| } Silk 14 35c 
} Steel, available soon 
| Sugar 15 40c 
| Wool 15 40c 
At the bottom of each picture is a brief, in- 
teresting description. 
These are fine, clear photographs taken at 
great expense under the personal direction 
of Mr. Joseph H. Dodson. 
Printed on heavy paper, to wear a knyg 
time. Some sets are 6x8 in., others 6 x 9 in. 


Tear Out This Ad 


X the sets you want, fill in the coupon and 
mail today. 


FREE-—-Dodson's valuable Reference-Index 
which lists almost 1,900 pictures on Birds, 
Animals, Plants, ‘Trees, Flowers, Insects, 
Fruits, Fish and Minerals, 


Jeseph H. Dodson, Inc. 
201 Harrison St., Kankakee, III. 


} Send Picture series checked above. En- 
closed find $ in payment. 
Send your Valuable Reference-Index, 
which I understand is free. 

Name 
Address 
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WEBSTERS 
** NEW 


To get accurate, encyclo- 
pedic, up-to-date informa- 
tion of all kinds that is of 
vital use and interest in the 
schoolroom. 


A wise school superintendent has said:“I 
have never yet seen a person, whether pupil 
or teacher, who was accustomed to the fre- 
quent use of the dictionary who was not at 
the same time a good or superior all-round 
scholar.” A better test than this of the value 
of dictionary work could not be found. 


The New International is constant- 
ly revised and improved to keep 
abreast of modern needs and ine 
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WANTED: THE STORY OF YOUR TRIP 





24 Prizes Are Being Offered in Travel Contest 
Which Closes October 15th 


OUR vacation trip—how much did it mean to you? 


others about? Of course it is. 


so by October 15th. 


Is it worth telling 








You have already told your friends; | 
now why not tell us—and perhaps a larger audience? BUT you must do | 


If you were a reader of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS last 
spring, you learned about the Travel Contest which we had arranged, 
offering twenty-four prizes to be awarded—twelve for the best accounts of 
travel in the United States and Canada and twelve (of equal merit) for 


the best accounts of travel abroad. 


We use the term “travel story,” just as one often speaks of a “news- 


paper story.” 


By it we mean account or record of travel, rather than a 


manuscript in the fiction form. We use this term to give the idea that the 
account should be made as interesting for the reader as the experiences 


described were for the writer. 


The trip described must be one taken during the vacation season of 1929, 
and it must be one which, for the most part, consisted of travel by rail, or 
water, or both, rather than on highways. 

We hope you will submit manuscripts showing that you not only enjoyed | 


but benefited professionally from the trip described. 


Did it make you a 


better teacher through broadening your outlook and giving you a truer 


perspective ? 


Did it help you lead your pupils out on joyous mental ex- 
cursions to regions which previously had meant little to you or to them? | 


Did it give you a new understanding and appreciation of the people in 
other countries or localities, so that in future you will do more to promote 
world peace by your influence in school and outside? 


Those Eligible to Compete 


| The Travel Contest is open to the fol- 


lowing: 
Teachers, in public elementary an‘ 
high schools, and in parochial and 


private schools covering grades be- 


tween 1 and 12. 


Principals, supervisors, and superin- | 


tendents. 
Instructors of teachers-in-training. 


institutions. 


The Prizes 


The total amount of the prizes of- 
divided 
“Travel 
“Travel at 
| Home” (i.e., in the United States and | 
The prizes in each group | 


fered will be $1200, to be 
equally between writers on 
Abroad” and writers on 


Canada). 
will be as follows: 


First Prize $150 
Second Prize . . 100 
Third Prize 75 
i. ky Eee 50 
Fifth Prize .... as 40 
2 Sixth Prizes, each.... . 80 
5 Seventh Prizes, each............... 25 


How Stories Will Be Judged 


Each travel story will be judged on 


the following points: 


1. How well does it succeed in making 
the reader visualize the writer’s ex- 


periences? 


2 


particulars: 
a) Changing viewpoint. 
b) Broadening horizon. 


. How well does it show the personal 
value of the trip in the following 


1929 graduates of teacher-training | 3. 





c) Improving _ professional equip- | 


ment. 
. Does it show literary skill? 








formation. 452,000 Entries, ine 
cluding thousands of new words, 
6000 Illustrations. 2,700 Pages. 
Write for Helps in Teaching 
the Dictionary, FREE 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO, 
Springfield Mass. 






















. Does the writer make observations 
which are of real value? 

The first prize will be awarded, in 
each group, to the travel story which, 


i iti ighest excell » in the ree 
in addition to highest excellence in the '6. Mail your manuscript in plenty of | 


» respec scribes some- ages ‘ 
chove sespesta, Dest Cusstiies 0 8 | time, so that it will reach Dansville | 


what comprehensive tour. These two 
articles will be published in “Normal 
Instructor and Primary Plans,” and 
the magazine will have publication 
rights on the other stories submitted. 
If, at any time, extracts from non- 
prize-winning stories are published, 





1. No manuscript longer 


Other Points to Keep in Mind 


than 2500 
words will be accepted. 


’ 


2. If possible, manuscripts should be 


typewritten (double-spaced). Use 
regulation typewriter paper (8%” 
x 11”). If not typed, manuscripts 
must be clearly written in ink, and 
the same size paper must be used. 
Write on one side of the paper only. 
The first or cover sheet must contain 
the following information: (1) Full 
name and address, in upper left- 
hand corner; (2) Number of words 
in manuscript, in upper right-hand 
corner; (3) Title of manuscript; 
(4) Route of trip, showing trans- 
portation lines used on each part of 
trip; (5) Statement to read as fol- 
lows: 

I hereby certify that I am en- 
titled to enter the 1929 Travel 
Contest of “Normal Instructor 
and Primary Plans” because I 
hold the position of...................... 

eee School, at 
(Place) (State) .......... 
(or because I am a 1929 graduate 
I further certify that this is 
my own true account of my 
travels during the vacation of 
1929. 
(Signed) 
PI TIRE sn ccsccascnccesicennsesceneen 
Official Position: 
. On the next sheet (to be numbered 
“1”) commence your story, repeat- 
ing the title just above the opening 
sentence. Number each successive 
sheet, “2,” “3,” “4,” etc., but do not 
place name and address on these. 
5. Address envelope: “Travel Editor, 
Normal Instructor and Primary 
Plans, Dansville, N. Y.” 
place sufficient postage on the en- 
velope. 





— 


not later than October 
(NOTE: 
not paste or attach them to the manu- 
script but place them in an envelope 
marked with your name and address 
and the title of your story. If you have 


15, 1929. 


| suitable payment will be made therefor. | no duplicates and wish the prints re- 


The publishers cannot undertake to re- | turned, write above your name: “Please 


| turn unused manuscripts. 





ay 


return to 








| 


Be sure to | 


If photographs are sent, do | 
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REVIEW 


FOR 
MATERIAL // 


FREE 


RITE for sample Question 
and Answers and other 

valuable Review Material con- 

tained in Warp’s FREE cat- 

alog of Review Books. (For TH 

seventh and eighth grade pu- 

pils and for Teachers’ Exami- 


nations. ) G RADES 
Warp’s Review Book; 


contain actual questions, selected from past y 


TH 
AN» 


ficial examinations, with complete  ancge, 
They give pupils an idea of the kind of qu 
tions asked and the nature of answers require! 
Conveniently arranged and systematized San 


preparing test questions. Excellent for ¢, 
drill, weekly tests and home assignment. }, 
dorsed by educators and used in schools of ; 
states. 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 7th any 
8th GRADE EXAMINATIONS 





—Agriculture —Drawing —Orth 
—Arithmetic ~Geography - Penmansy 
—Bookkeeping -~Grammar —Physiology 
—Civil Government -—U.S. History —Reading 
—Eng. Composition —Music 


ORDER FROM THIS LIST FOR 








TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS 
—Agriculture —Constitution —Orthogra; 
- ebra —Drawing —Penman: 
—Arithmetic —Geography —Physical 

kk i —Grammar — Physiology 
—BGotany —Histo —Psychology 
ivics Literature —Reading 
—Composition —Music —Theory 


The books contain both questions and angye 
and are sent postpaid at 40c per copy, 
quantity prices below: 


SPECIAL CLUB RATES, POSTPAip 
4 or more copies, 35c each. 12 or more, 3) 
_ exch. 25 or more, 30c each. 50 or mop 
28e each. 100 or more, 25c each. 
> . 

10 Days’ Free Trial 
y We are sure these books will please you~ so sure tix: 
y Ay ite thy 
L Ri) 

a 

ee 


we will let you have them on trial, Indica 
ks you need and enclose your check. ifs, 

a 2i® 

Rs. NW 


Sy warp PUBLISHING C0 


, return the books and we will gladly refund ye 
MI NOEN,NEBR. 


Nee 
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Building Romance into the Subject o 
Health and Hygiene 


Handling the subjects of Health and Hygiene i 
recreational periods is a problem that requires bu 
imagination and resourcefulness. Devices and equy 
ment are essential. “The Cleanliness Crusade, a 
educational, recreational project, provides the meas 
for making these subjects an absorbing study to pupls 
in elementary grades. It instills in children not 
the need for cleanliness, but the love of cleanliness, 


The Cleanliness Crusade consists of the following: 


The Cleanliness Crusade booklet, describing the 
entire project. q 8 posters in full colors, for the 
schoolroom walls. 4 A delightful, fantastic story 
by John Martin, entitled “The Cruise of the Iw 
Ship,” to be read by the children pte he ony 
A booklet of lessons in soap sculpture. 4 “How to 
make an Ivory Yacht.” Raou reading project, 
in rhyme, illustrated. “Adventures for the Cleani- 
ness Crusaders,” a 36 page booklet containing 6 
schoolroom playlets. 4 Health rules and Cleanl- 
ness Castle poster. Sheet of instructions for 
Block Printing. @ “The Muddies o Musi, 
a schoolroom play, “Songs of Cleanlinen," 
by John Martin. @ Cleanliness Crusade Meni 
Posters and miniature cakes of Ivory Soap for 
every child, to be requisitioned at end of Crusade, 
at no extra cost. 





Complete material 'for the Cleanliness Crusade ¥! 
be mailed to any teacher upon receipt of 46 cents# 
stamps, to cover cost of postage and handling. 

As the Crusade is appropriate for elementary gratt 
only, we have a special educational chart, prepared )) 
Dr. Bonser of Columbia University, for teachers of th 
higher grades, This chart will be sent free to schod 
superintendents, upon request. 

PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Educational Dept. 32-1 Cincinnati, Ob» 
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| SSTAGE, MASKS! 


“MILO” Plastic Modeling Material 


“POLAR BEAR” PASTE 
The Paste not injured by freezing 


‘ “PRANG” TEMPERA COLORS 
‘The Secret to Brilliant Colorful Decorative Masks 


: the 
A card from you will bring our free instructions 08 
best way to make DECORATIVE MASKS 


| THE AMERICAN @ ERAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 00-769 HAVES AVE sanpueny om 
OFNCE WOWEST FORTY SECOND STREET 
staaet 


foauuan TuLAs santa Pu euncDime ’ 
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Half a Million People 


have learned music this easy way 
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You, too, Can Learn to 
Play Your Favorite Instrument 
Without a Teacher 


ies Fasy as A-B-C EP 7 
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a ES, half a million delighted men and _ then a picture shows you how, then you do it offer at a party—musicians are invited 

twa women all over the world have learned yourself and hear it. And almost before you everywhere. Enjoy the popularity you have 

owing: | music this quick, easy way. know it, you are playing your favorite pieces been missing. Get your share of the musi- 

re ie Half a million—500,000—what a gigantic —jazz, ballads, classics. No private teacher cian’s pleasure and profit. Start now! 

1 wchestra they would make! Some are play- could make it clearer. Little theory—plenty 

Hor’ # ing on the stage, others in orchestras, and of accomplishment. That’s why students of Free Booklet and 

‘om, | many thousands are daily enjoying the pleas- the U. S. School of Music get ahead twice as Demonstration Lesson 

‘ea § ureand popularity of being able to play some fast—three times as fast as those who study If you are in earnest about wanting to join 

joa @ instrument. old-fashioned plodding methods. the crowd of entertainers and be a “big hit” 

ap Surely this is convincing proof of the suc- You don’t need any special “talent.” at any party—if you really do want to play 

cess of the new, modern method perfected by Many of the half million who have already your favorite instrument, to become a per- 

‘asa the U. S. School of Music! And what these become accomplished players, never dreamed former whose services will be in demand— 

vais PCOple have done, YOU, too, can do. they possessed musical ability. They only fill out and mail the convenient coupon ask- 

waif Many of this half million wanted to play some instru- ing for our Free Booklet and Free Demon- 

oat didn’t know one note from ( } ment—just like you—and_ stration Lesson. These explain our won- 
-§ another—others had never Which Instrument Do they found they could quickly derful method fully and show you how easily 

BE touched an instrument—yet You Want to Play? learn how this easy way. Just and quickly you can learn to play at little ex- 
min half the usual time they Shain on a little of your spare time pense. The booklet will also tell you all about 
Bkarned to play their favor- Ukulele — each day is needed—and you the amazing new Automatic Finger Control. 

-> ite instrument. Best of all Teombone — enjoy every minute of it. The . Instruments are supplied when needed—cash 

they found learning music Guitar. det ‘Cello. cost is surprisingly low— or credit. U.S. School of Music, 69 Bruns- 
Pm Mazingly easy. No monot- — Singing — averaging only a few cents a Wick Bldg., New York City. 





. Joice Speech Cul 2 = = 
7 ®Mous hours of exercises— bee a a" day—and the price is the mee ems ems ee es ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es 
* Automatic Finger Control ee . Be . os 
NM tedious scales—no expen- Beajo (Plectrum, G<ctring or same for whatever instru- U. 5. SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 
‘ . ‘ ia Tenor) : : 
five teachers. This simplified se ment you choose. And re- 69 Brunswick Bldg., New York City. 
’ ; : 
method made learning music Here 8 Proof! member you are studying Please send me your free book “‘Music Lessons in 


, 


with introduction by Dr. Frank 
particulars 


Your Own Home,’ 


“I am glad to say that I had : v : 
Crane, Free Demonstration Lesson, and 


& easy as A-B-C! scum Gaur Gh on ee baal, coe right in your own home with- 








P It is like a fascinating Gearewip. Tht wen Oe pease out paying big fees to private ¢! lana i a a oe 
5? ame. From the very start the “Sunday. School orchestra teachers. 
you are playing real tunes Weiser, Bowers Pan Don’t miss any more good 
| berfectly by note. You simp- ons and can’ play ‘almost any times! Learn now to play iia nisi ils alien 
" ly can’t go wrong, for every a a your favorite instrument and ; - 
a® step, from beginning to end, ——— surprise all your friends. Name .......... Se a A 
’ @ tight before your eyes in md, A, J —— fF * - Change from a wallflower to Penne ee 
rrint and picture. First you me gg RM Nae the center of attraction, 2STC8S omnes eter eseecmeeeeensteeeentecersntecennneen 
BPH we told how to do a thing, L Mittiestadt, Mor, Minn ‘YY Music is the best thing to as State 
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New Constructive 
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Seat Work 


For 


Grades 1-2-3-4 


A SILENT TEACHER, beginning with a 
foundation of the simplest, most easily 
grasped problems, building upon that 
foundation, step by step, fits more and 
more difficult facts into their places, 
until the structure is complete and a 
definite end in the education of the child 
is reached. 


CONTINUED STORIES hold the interest 
of the children who watch with thrilled 
anticipation for the coming of the next 
pages. 


OUTLINE PICTURES TO COLOR pro- 
vide an abundance of the seat work 
which all children love best. 


DEFINITE DIRECTIONS TO FOLLOW 


give purpose to every lesson. 


THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS are being 
helped by this Service. It will prove just 
as practical, just as successful, for you. 
Why not try it? 


Send for a sample package of these new pages with 
their gay colored headings and learn all about our 
service to teachers. 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Illinois. 


I 


am enclosing 25¢ 


for 


samples of 


your New Constructive Seat Work 


pages with full explanation of your Service to teachers. 


NAME 


Al 


IDRESS 




















’rimary Occupatic 
Nurse 


Aut 


Alphabet Cards, 
Arithmetic Cards 


C. W. GRAHAM, Publisher - - - 


= 


BOOKS 
200 De 

M. ither G 
Gems 
CARDS 
1000 Letters 
1000 Fi 


ry Rhymes, 
umn l'oems, 


VICES 


Re scitatic ms 


igures 


BELPs 


Domino 1l-inch Spots, 400 in Colors 
2 0e Addition Cards, 45 Combinations .... 
20¢ Language Care is, 40 Exercises " 
50e Composition Cards, Cut-up Sto ries 
Drawing Cards, 20 Designs to Color 
206 Literary Gem Cards, 280, All Grades 
20e Any five for $1.00, postpaid. 


Cameron, Illinois 



































Churchill-Grindell 
ROTE SONG BOOKS 


For PRIMARY and INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


Used by thousands of teachers from coast to coast. 
There are 7 books in this series, (No. 1 to 7) each book complete in 
itselfi—the number representing a different collection of songs, NOT 
a difference in difficulty of material. 
This series will prove a veritable treasure house to teachers for 


general use and special programs, and many Boards of Education are 


placing one or more sets in the schools. 


board to do so? 


Book No. 1.. 


Books No. 2, 3, 4, ‘5, 6, OO ieee 
Complete set—7 books ; 
Recreation Songs for Upper Grades... 
Songs for Sunday and ee Day 


Schools 


Why not ask YOUR school 


Prices 


35c per copy 

45c each per copy 
ssadeaiacicaameel $3.00 
.50c per copy 


..45¢ per copy 


Published and for sale by CHURCHILL- GRINDELL co. PLATTEVILLE, WIS. 








First Institute of Progressive 
Education 


Under the auspices of Pennsyl- 
vania State College the Progressive 
Education Association held a three 
weeks’ Institute from July 1 to July 
19 with a total enrolment of 145 stu- 
dents, coming from 23 states in the 
Union. Over 100 asked and received 
college credit for their work. 

The first week’s work was con- 
ducted by Dr. W. Carson Ryan, pro- 
fessor of education at Swarthmore 
College, who treated “The Principles 
of Progressive Education.” In addi- 
tion to a comprehensive illumination 
of the principles of the newer educa- 
tion, he secured much valuable in- 
formation from the students through 
the organization of committees who 
gave concentrated study to various 
phases of the work. 

The second week’s work was con- 
ducted by Morton Snyder, head mas- 
ter of the Rye Country Day School, 
Rye, N. Y., who treated “The Pro- 
gressive School in Practice.” His 
wide and successful experience in 
administering the progressive schoo! 
made Mr. Snyder most helpful in 
giving practical, concrete instruction 
in school management. Specific 
questions and answers to problems 
which constantly arise in school 
management featured the period. 

The third week was divided be- 
tween Miss Rachel Erwin, director 
of the Winbrook School, White 
Plains, N. Y., and Stanwood Cobb, 
head master of the Chevy Chase 
Country Day School, Chevy Chase, 
Md. Their work covered the field of 
“Development Through Expression,” 
and treated all phases of creative 
work with pupils, the use of the 
school assembly, and in particular 
the project. 

In addition to the instruction, the 
Institute offered to the general col- 
lege session three evening lecturers. 
Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, director of the 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, spoke on “The Mid- 
dle of the Road in Modern Educa- 
tion”; Dr. Robert D. Leigh, presi- 
dent of Bennington College for Wom- 
en, Bennington, Vt., on “Progressive 
Education in the College Field”; and 
Hughes Mearns of the School of 
Education of New York University, 
on “Setting Free the Creative Spir- 
~ 

One interesting outcome of the 
Institute was the appointment of a 
volunteer committee to assist the 
association in building up an interest 
in the permanency of the Institute— 
advertising its advantages, collecting 
a library of school material, and 
forming a nucleus of assistance 
which will cement common interests. 
Out of the interest manifested in 
this first session has grown a desire 
to make the Institute the most im- 
portant agency of the Progressive 
Education Association. 

a ees 

All money collected from the to- 
bacco tax in Alabama goes into the 
state education fund. The total col- 
lections from this tax since it first 
went into effect October 1, 1927, 
amount to $1,550,000, according to 
H. S. Long, chairman of the state 
tax commission, 
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The GOLDEN BOOK of 
FAVORITE SONGS 


“The Best All-round Song Book’ 
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OF THE WORLD’S BEST SONGS 
ALL IN ONE BOOK FOR ONLY 


Lower Prices in Quantities—See Below 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs is: 
complete song book for schools of all kinds 
and for assembly and community singing, 
It contains a choice collection of folk songs, 


sacred songs, classical songs, 


inspirational 


songs, songs for special occasions, an e- 
cellent selection of children’s songs, a con- 
plete list of national and patriotic song 
and an unusually large and desirable col 


lection of songs for Christmas. 


There are 


also a number of rounds and several tune 
suitable for marches and drills, so that 
altogether it will meet. every need. 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 


printed from newly 


engraved plates on a good quality of pape, 
and attractively bound in covers made from 
“rope stock’ which is very tough and durabk 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 


12 or more copie, 
Special rate on «- 


ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00: 


hundred, 


transportation payable by purchase. 


Partial List of the Songs Included 


Abide With Me 

Alouette 

America 

America the Beautiful 

Annie Laurie 

Anvil Chorus 

Auld Lang Syne 

aa! Baal Black Sheep 

Battle aye of the Re- 
publi 

Blue Bells of Scotland 

broom, The (Round) 

Bull Dog, The 

Carry Me Back to Old 

Virginny 

Comin’ Thro’ the Rye 

Cradle Song—Brahms 

Darling Nelly Gray 

Deck the Hall 

Dixie [Thine Eyes 

Drink to Me Only With 

Farmer, The 

Farmyard, 

First Noel, The 

Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 

G op! the Troubadour 

Go Down, Moses 

God Be With You Till 
Ye Meet Again 

God Our Native 


Land 
Good Night (Round) 
g jood Night, Ladies 
Graduation Song 
Gymnastic Relief, A 
Hail to the Chief 
Hark! The Herali Angels 
Sing { Tara’s Halls 
Harp That Once Thro’ 
Holy, Holy, Holy 
Home, Sweet Home 


Bless 


How Can I Leave Thee 
liow D’Ye Do 
Illinois 


Indian Lullaby 

In the Gloaming 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 


Largo 
Last Rose of Summer 


, Kindly Light 
Lightly Row 

Little Bo-Peep 

Little Man, A 

Loch Lomond 

Long Trail, The 

Loreley, The 

Love's Old “Sweet Song 

Luther’s Cradle Leg 

MacDonald's Far 

March of Men of Harlet 

Marseillaise Hymn 

Merrily, Merrily, (Round 

Michigan, My Michigas 

Mummy Song, The 

My Bonnie The 

My Faith Looks Up! 

My Old Kentucky Home 

Nearer, My God, to The 

O Little Town of Beth 


leheim 
O Me! O My! (A Toast 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Old Oaken Bucket, Tt 
Onward, Christian 8 
diers 
Perfect Day 
Reuben ont Rachel 
Robin Adair 
Robin Redbreast 
Rocked in the Cradle 
the Deep 
Scotland's Burm 
(Round) 
Silent Night 
Smiles L 
Solomon evi 
Spanish Cavalier, The [T 
Star Soangee Bann 
Sweet anc ow 
Swing Low, Sweet che 
There's Music in the 4 
Three Fishermen, The 
Vacant Chair, The 


u 

Jesus, Lover of My Soul We Thr ee. Kings® 
re 

yee on 8 When the Swallow 


Jolly Old St. Nicholas 
Joy to the World 


Juanita 

Kathleen Mavourneen_ 

Keep the Home Fires 
Burning 

Keller’s American Hymn 

Killarney 


Homeward tly 
When You ane 1 Wet 
Young, 
Ww hile Shiephe ros Watebe! 
T OckKs 
. for the Night * 
Coming 


—and 102 other songs just as good. 
Send today for as many copies of the 


Golden Book of Favorite Songs 
need for your school. 


as yo! 
You will find it the 


biggest value ever offered in a song 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPAN!, 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisce, Calif 
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in a Variety of 
Sizes and Materials 











You can have a Five, Six or Eight Foot 
United States Flag made of Genuine Flag Cloth, 
Guaranteed Fast Colors, Stripes Securely Sewed 
not printed), complete with Canvas Headings 
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AGS, PICTURES, PHONOGRAPHS 
PENCIL SHARPENERS, ATHLETIC GOODS 
RED CROSS FIRST AID CABINETS, ETC. 


For Your School—FREE! 


Large 16x20 inch Glass Front Large Framed Picture in Full + 
Framed Pictures 











Colors of ‘‘Old Ironsides’’ 
























Many Other Val- 
uable Premiums 
for Your School 
WITHOUT COST 


In addition to our regular 
premiums listed on this page, 
we have an arrangement with 
the Beckley-Cardy Company of 
Chicago, Ill., one of the largest 

















sent immediately upon receipt 
of remittance — provided this 
reaches us within sixty days 
from date Pencils are shipped. 


NT Nae ET Seen 


Name of School 
or District No. 


d school supply houses in the 
and Metal Eyelets suitable for outdoor or indoor You may have your choice of any of the fol- world, whereby hundreds of 
we for selling only ONE-HALF GROSS of our lowing Large Framed Pictures for selling only useful and necessary articles 
High Grade Hexagon Pencils. ONE GROSS = our Special or for school use become available 

If your school requires a larger Flag, you oe Se on ef the Lark nd — by poone of our 
my have a Ten Foot size of same materials Theodore Roosevelt St. Cecelia By epecial arvanmsment we are offering for encil Premium ‘lan. ; 
ss above for selling ONE GROSS of Pencils. Vet Se — a the sale of only ONE GROSS of Pencils a Beau- - Below we eae a few of 

sini P P ati : . onar - Woo rist at lwelve tiful 16 x 20 in. Framed Color Reproduction of he many articles that you can 

For those we a Flag of still heavier qual- Herbert Hoover Christ in the Garden the Famous Painting of “Old Ironsides” by now mere Ai > came’ aaeien 
iy, we offer a Five, Six or Eight Foot Flag Calvin Coolidge Christ in Gethsemane Gordon Grant. The United States Navy De- absolutely free of cost by sell- 

Songs is: | mde of Genuine Heavy Weight Defiance Brand Chas. A. Lindbergh Sacred Heart of Mary partment is distributing three million of these sega gg oo a I 

all kinds @@ Bunting, Moth Proof, Extra Heavy Canvas John J. Pershing Sacred Heart of Jesus Pictures, the proceeds being used to restore this High Gr ie He i 

, singin Headings, Reinforced Edges, Metal Eyelets, The Angelus St. Theresa (Little historic warship. We pay a certain percentage gh Grade Hexagon Pencils. 

: Sewed Stars and Sewed Stripes for selling onl The Gleances Fiewer) : of the cost of each Picture to the Navy Depart- ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 
olk son p £ y : , 
adler ns (ONE GROSS of Pencils Absolutely the One or more of these Pictures will add im- ment for this purpose. Each Picture is mounted ATLASES 

pirational y = OF OUF Sencis. »solutely wa measurably to the appearance of your school- with Glass Front in a Beautiful Blue and Gold BELLS and GONGS 

S, an e- — grade Bar | agg to yee room and the pupils can proudly say “We ee a wy with = _— pa = ~ BOOKS and BOOKCASES 

rS, & COm- ured since ‘ o by nnin ompany oO earned. it ourselves.”’ ure, is is an exceptional opportunity for BUSTS and STATUARY 

tic songs J New York City. Pencils will be inscribed “Sold for the Picture — - to secure one of these Pictures free CLOCKS 

rable col- For interior decoration we furnish a Beautiful Fund,” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. ree the oy 

—— ar Three Foot Silk Flag mounted on Ebony Fin- L Si R d DOOR MATS 

eral vunes ished Staff with Gilt Spear Head for the sale of Si C ° arge 1ze e Cross DOOR CHECKS 

, $0 that HF only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils or a Four Large 1ze CHICAGO Automatic 8 d bi DRAWING KITS 

1. foot Silk Flag, mounted as above, for selling ~ ° Ai C DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

rom nett ff ONE GROSS of Pencils. 3 Pencil First abinet DUPLICATORS 

. . . . . iy 

a. 8. Each Pencil will be suitably inscribed “Sold Shar ener : ERASER CLEANERS 

rd durable | for the Flag Fund” in Gilt Lettering at no P Be oy FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 

25 extra cost, when so specified. With special ee CTIONS GIANT STRIDE 

. Large illustrated folder giving complete list of Attachment to aa : GYMNASTIC APPARATUS 

od ae Flags for indoor and outdoor use together with sharpen all KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 

ore ordered | “4er premiums sent with each box of Pencils. sizes of Pen- MAPS and GLOBES 

cils. Given for PAPER CUTTERS 

s, —— th e sale of PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

purchaser, “my - RUBBER TYPE PRINTING 

New Model “E” Phonograph only cme. OUTFITS 
luded grap HALF GROSS SAND TABLES 
clu of Pencils. STEEL CABINETS 
SWING SETS 

Suse THERMOMETERS 
cer, ° TYPEWRITERS 

ii Genuine Leather F oot Ball TYPEWRITER DESKS 

p 

A or Basket Ball WASTE PAPER BALER 

The A necessity in the schoolroom. Contains all a ve 

things needed in case of accidents, cuts, burns, If you do not find what you de- 

Sweet Song sprains, etc. How often have you wished that sire on this page or in the large 

lie Hyma just such a kit was at hand? Accompanied by illustrated folder which we send 

Part aries Instruction Book carrying out Red Cross ideas. with each box of Pencils, you may 

lymn Size 12 in. high by 3% in. deep. Made of hard- write to us or to the Beckley-Cardy 

ily (Round wood, oak finish, with paneled door to 7 = Company direct, requesting their 

y Michigan dust and dampness. Comes ready to hang complete catalog. Select any item 

, The The wherever desired. Given for the sale of only or items you are interested in, ad- 

"t TWO GROSS of our Special Pencils. vise us of your choice and we will 

oks Up t = 2 

acky Home : : Pencils suitably inscribed, ‘Sold for the First let you know by return mail just 

iod, to Thet Sweet in tone, durably constructed, neat in appear- Aid Cabinet Fund,” when so ordered. how many Pencils need be sold in 
vn of Beth ice. Equipped with “Artois” Reproducer which order to secure the articles desired 

1 (A Toast plays all makes of records and reproduces all kinds without any cash outlay whatever. 

: (A To of a in a most satisfactory manner. The Motor 

' Home 8 of the Worm Gear Governor type, the same as in 4 4 ° 

racket, Te eaemaensive machines. The case is dust-proof and Special Combination Offer Remember--- 

ristian ’ nely finished. This phonograph is especially popu- . . P , 
b> ot yg * : One Five Foot Flag—One Chicago Pencil We do not ask one single penny 
9 — — —- od ne = carried from room These are good, serviceable balls, regulation Sieenene-tiee Genuine Leodiney Foot ‘Ball in advance. We prepay delivery 

Rachel Given fa “th is fccis FIVE GROSS at nag ne size, complete with bladder, lace, etc. Either —given FREE of all cost for selling only charges on both Pencils and Pre- 
ial eA e ante Cf only of our Spe- the Foot Ball or Basket Ball is given for selling ONE GROSS of our Special Pencils, Send miums and gladly grant Thirty, 

2 Cradle a P pa . : only ONE-HALF GROSS of Pencils. A Gen- for your Pencils Today and avail yourselves Sixty or even Ninety days in which 

encils will be inscribed “Sold for the Phonograph uine Leather Volley Ball is given for a ONE of this Special Combination Offer. to dispose of the Pencils. Fill out 

’s Burniss Pund” in gilt lettering, when so ordered. GROSS sale. > the coupon and mail today! 

A LARGE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER CONTAINING OUR COMPLETE LIST OF PREMIUMS WILL BE SENT WITH EACH BOX OF PENCILS 

: 

Th “ce © b e ” 

«7! THE OSBORNE. SPECIALTY COMPANY ‘The Original School Pencil Premium House” CAMDEN, NEW YORK 

Ww [jot =—=— 

Sweet Chat 

Se : ; ah Se ncn Aa SD AE Semen AeA EID 

‘tie, S IR ds for B d Girl 

Ringsd pecia ewards ror Doy an r N. I. Sept. '29. - 

jw allow S lhi The Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, New York 

rly e ng e Ss e Osborne Specialty Co., Camden, 4 

ind I Wert 0 encl Ss Gentlemen: You may send us, oven, prepaid......... — ene at your ~r Pen- 

egie a ; wh as _- s ‘ i 5 i the proceeds as soon as the pen- 

, be : With each sale of one gross or more, we will give cils. We agree to sell them at 5c each and remit you proc 

4 i a the girl selling the cant’ Wonelin a Beautiful String cils are disposed of. It is agreed that upon receipt of remittance you will send us 

he Night * ree ng of Imported Pearls, Perfectly Gradented Sadestenall our choice of the premiums to which we are entitled for the above sale. 

, € , sd 
ble, Full 24 Inch Length with Safety Clasp. Pearls C0 Send pencils without inscription. 
Se cee ae net fade High Grade | a 
Mechanical Propel and Repel Pencil complete with Teacher's 
Extra Supply of Leads, Clip, Ete. | aT iii hecksaraiceemaie fe Oe RT NS Te 
hese extra premiums will be 
| Name of 








s NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 











‘Tha Perry Pictures 


ONE CENT SIZE Use the Perry Pictures in teaching 
$x3%. For 50 or more. Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings Language, Literature, History, 
Geography and Picture Study. 

TWO CENT SIZE ~ 

. He 


5% x8. For 25 or more. : , ee Me ae ty - 
smal , om ~~} ~~ ‘~Large Pictures for Fram- 
Send 50 cents for 25 Art Sub . 2 * ; H 
jects or 25 for Children. Size : . bie _— Artotypes 
5% x8 Or 50 for Children. Size 22x 28 inches, including 
Size 3x 3%. the margin. $1.00 each for 
two or more; $1.25 for one. 
Send $2.00 for any two of these 














Bird Pictures in Natural 








Col pictures. 
ae Hand Colored Artotypes. 
Three Cents Each for 20 or Same size as the plain Artoty pes. 
more. Size 7x9. Send $1.00 - ! 
for 33 pictures of Common hey are even more delight- 
Birds, with a very brief de- ful in the Hand Colored Arto- 


scription of each. types at $1.50 each for two or 


more ; $2.00 for a single picture. 








A Helping Hand Renouf 


Plan to use them in your work beginning in 
September and all through the new school year. 
Once used their value can never be overlooked. 


Catalogue + Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page 


S Catalogue with 1600 miniature illustrations, 


Can't You Ta mee ~— The PLE Pictures © cox 13, Malden, Mass. 





The Gleaners Millet 











Largest Placement Bureau for Supervisors Newbery Medal Award 
of grades, Critic Teachers in State Teach- The Newbery Medal for the “most 


ers’ Colleges, Grade Teachers in best 


distinguished contribution to the 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY Suburban and City Schools. Supervisors ~ : 


literature for children” during 1928 











25 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago salaries up to $3600—Critics $2800 i tl ‘he? ’ . 
Forty. 535 Fifth Ave., New York City Grades from $1200 to $2400. Good demand was awarded at the Children’s Li- 
Fourth 721 Riverside, Spokane, Wash. ; . : brarians’ Section of the American 
Year 217 E. Williams St., Wichita, Kans. for the well trained. Booklet free. ae «(CG 











Washington. The award went to 


September 1929 


Trenton Girl V¥‘ns Trip to 
Europe 


Edith Garrison, of Trenton, N, }: 
a student in Trenton State Teacher, 
College, won a trip to Europe last 
summer, as the first prize in a pa, 
tional competitive examination give, 
under the auspices of the Education. 
al Department of the League of Ng. 
tions Association, New York. fe, 


_trip included a stay at Geneva, whe» 





H. R. Soper, Prop PN Registration Form on Request Eric P. Kelly, of Dartmouth College, 

ALLI ED Main ff WaEts Sars. &. for his book, “The Trumpeter of 
groin A 4, “The Utmost Courtesy at All Krakow.” The medal is donated by 

Teachers’ Agency ier Fas ap . Times - Service Unexcelled.” Frederick Melcher. The chairman | 


of the committee which made the 
selection was Miss Carrie Scott of 
Indianapolis. In speaking of the 
award, the Publishers’ Weekly says: 
“The Trumpeter of Krakow’ adds 





A Story to Read 


A child’s ability to read 
forms the basis for much 
of his pleasure and most Lan 
of his knowledge. ~< sss 


In modern schools the y 
AN 








have been picked in the past years, 
indicating a catholicity of interest 
on the part of the committees and 
an evident willingness to consider all 
types of books which may serve to 
enrich the lives of boys and girls. . .” 
Mr. Kelly has spent much time in 
Poland and has been decorated by 
the Polish government. 































“learning to read” project 
is mastered in six to eight 
weeks, through the use of 
stories, songs and games. 
Classes of average begin- 
ners taught by the Lewis 
Story Method often read 
20 or more books (includ- 
ing second and third read- 
ers) during the _ school 
year. 

You can simplify your 
work and put the reading and spelling of your primary pupils 
on a par with the best in the country. We will be glad to tell 
you how this may be accomplished. 

Here are a few brief quotations from letters we have re- 
ceived: 

M. SCHWALMEYER, Florida State College SISTER M. DALMATIA, Clonmel, Kana. 








Headed by Dr. Rene Parez Abrou, 
president of the Havana Board of 
Education, three hundred men and 
women school teachers from the 
Cuban Republic visited New York in 
the interests of dental hygiene as 
the guests of Sidney Colgate on 
July 14. Dr. Abrou and his con- 
freres conferred with New York ed- 
ucational authorities and experts on 
dental hygiene. In addition to visit- 
ing public schools of the city, the 
visiting Cubans were addressed by 








for Women, Office of the President, Talla- n “To my mind your books are the best I | officials of the Department of Public 
hassee, Fla. ave ever seen. : 
“Your Manual is wonderful. I think the Instruction. The party made a tour 


LILLIAN CHANEY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


book the most concise and yet complete com- 


ndium of reading that I have seen, for “The ‘learning to read’ process, as you of the Colgate plant and were enter- 
ail lasses, irres setive of grades.” ‘ unfold it, is so simple and attractive that tained th t ] h d ° 
STELLA ‘CAMPBEL L Denver, Cale every child responds with delight and en- | taine ere at a luncheon, uring 






“My little foreign children loved it from ‘*husiasm: and the early and easily acquired 
the moment of presentation and now read er = the —— 
with such joy in expression. Surely you are YOU Method to every FP y 


the course of which educational and 
dental topics were discussed by dis- 
tinguished speakers. After leaving 
New York Dr. Abrou and his party 
| circled the United States. 


to be congratulated upon having found such N, C. MACDONALD, Exz-State Supt. of 

a ‘royal road to learning’.”’ North Dakota. 

ROSINA R. MERRITT, Supervisor of Prac- “This is a very fine work of yours, and I 
tice, State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. wish to give it my heartfelt endorsement for 
“The best results I have ever seen in pri- wyse in the public schools.” 

mary reading and spelling were secured by 






a still different type to those that | 


|She studied the League of Nation 


and attended sessions of the World 
Federation of Education Assgoej). 
tions, the Geneva Institute of Inte, 
national Relations, and the Geneyg 
School of International Studies, 
The second prize of $100 went tj 
Naomi A. Fausch, of Morristown, 


|Minn., who graduated in June from 
the Winona State Teachers College, 


The third prize of $50 was awarded 
to Sarah Polster, of Columbus, Ohio, 
a student at Columbus Normal School 
and a graduate of Ohio State Upi. 
versity. 

This is the first time an examina. 
tion has been given by the League 
of Nations Association for students 
of teacher-training institutions, and 
103 such institutions registered from 
40 states in the Union. 


——_~—____. 


Films in St. Louis Schools 
“We are agreed that the 16mm. is 


; rare : the answer to the school film prob- 
. aoris | pro 
Library Association Convention at | lem,” said Miss Amelia Meissner 


curator, Educational Museum, St. 
Louis Schools, in an address at the 
DeVry Summer School held recently 
in Chicago. Miss Meissner explained 
that the Educational Museum in St. 
Louis is a distributing center for all 
sorts of visual aids, carried to the 
schools by truck. 

“Until the DeVry 16mm. schoo 
films came to our hands,” Miss 
Meissner stated, “we had no films to 


| fit our course of study. We find that 





this particular series gives us real 
visual education, not merely visual 
entertainment. We started circula- 
tion of these films last October and 
have kept them moving ever since. 
Our reports show an issue of ap 
proximately 2,210 reels since inaug- 
uration of this service.” 

The museum is equipped with ten 
projectors, which also circulate “on 
wheels.” Some years ago one 35mm. 
moving picture projector was Cil- 
culated, with the result that more 
than 50% of the schools of St. Louis 
own a 35mm. projector. According 
to Miss Meissner, these larger pre 
jectors will not be abandoned, but 


the smaller projectors and films arg 


now favored because they cost les 
to circulate. 

Sleds which sold for $50 and $6! 
each at a fair held at Anchorag®, 


| Alaska, and snowshoes which sold for 


$10 a pair, were made by native boys 
in the government industriai schoo 
at Eklutna. Other articles cor 
tributed to the boys’ exhibit wet 
totem poles, hunting knives, ves 
tables raised by the boys, and fish 
which they caught and canned. 










following this method. I heartily recom- MRS. GUY F. CUTTING, Worcester, Mass. 
mend it as the most scientific and interest- “The deeds of the fairies and dwarfs make 
ing method I kaow.” a perfect method for teaching phonetics.” 


Write Now for Our Special 30-Day Offer 





Montana Teachers Agency Needs Normal graduates for rural and grad? 


vacancies during September and October. En- 


A. GEORGE RUDOLPH, Mgr., Baker, Mont. roll now, placements every month of year. 





G. W. LEWIS PUBLISHING CO., 4710 South Parkway, CHICAGO 








EYER ncn SP NORA? ADDITIONAL TEAGHERS NEEDED Dll 
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Latta’s Helps for Teachers Postpaid in the 48 States 


Premiums Are Free 


Order from this page and select one number 
free with every $1.00 purchase; or ask for 
Latta’s Teachers Catalog and order from it. 
Compare our postpaid price with the post- 
paid price of other concerns. Remember that 
we give one useful premium free with every 
$1.00 purchase. Buy premiums if you wish. 


Order By Number 


No. 77—Washington, 16x 
20, brown print .. 55c¢ 
No. 78—Lincoln, 16x20, 
brown print ..... 55c 
No. 37—50 Popular pic- 
3 in, .. 26¢ 

No. 48—Colored posters to 
paste, 10 in. high. 25c 
No. 24—6 Large mottoes 
and pledges ..... 20c 
No. 49—Toy money, bills 
and coins, $500 for 25c 
No. 43—62 Seatwork language lessons on 
cards for grades 3 to 6 ........... 2Q4c 
No. 42—Illustrated flash number cards, 
45 combinations, 5x8 inches 
No. 51—96 Illustrated 
language cards with 
many connecting 
words for ..... 25c 
No. 26—1900 Alphabets 
and figures on cards 
for seatwork 30¢ 
No. 50—2000 Alphabets 
and figures one inch 
high to paste 30c 
No. 79—-725 Words on 
cards for sentences, 
print and script .28¢ 
No. 45—Set 30 special day sewing cards 20c 
No. 35—Set 50 drawings to color .... 20c¢ 


No. 74—Class record for 180 
, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
75—Class record for 225 
names, 6 weeks semester . 
No. 70—25 Report cards 
grades, 4 weeks plan ... 15¢ 
No. 71—25 Report cards for 
grades, 6 weeks semester. 16¢ 
No. 72—25 Report cards for 
high school, 6 weeks .... 17¢ 


36—25 Outline maps, 8%4x11, U. 5. 
c 








the 
20c 























No. 
and continents, assorted 
No. 56—Outline 
_ 24x36 inches, 


map of U. S. on chart paper 
showing the states Cc 


No. 57—Outline map of No. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 58—Outline map of So. Am. 24x36 20c 
No. 59—Outline map of Europe 24x36 . 20c 
No. 60—Outline map of Asia 24x36 ... 20c 
No. 61—Outline map of Africa 24x36 . 20c 

Fa No. 81--Clock dial 25c 

f 12 \ No. 34—3 Pencils 12c 
vA ll ~~ l \, No. 23—12 Pens . 15c 
f \ No. 31—Pint Ink 20c 


‘0 2 \ No. 30—16 Common 

1 birds to color . 15¢ 
3} No. 53—15 U. 8S. Pin 
\ flags, 1x2 in. 15c 
' No. 87—16 Eskimo 


, jings to color 16¢ 
S 6 5 drawings to color 





No. 67—16 Mother 


= 24 Goose drawings 15c 

No. 40—2 Sheets carbon paper, 20x30 . 24c 
No. 41—12 Sheets white tracing paper, 

17x22 inches ..ccccccccccccecs eco Oe 
No. 29—16 Circus drawings to color, 

6x9 inches ..... sedereeeeeeeeua ee 16¢ 
No. 28—16 Landscape and language 

drawings to color, 6x9 inches ...... 15¢ 
No. 55—16 Pioneer story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches ........cceee coe OB 
No, 82—-16 Farm story drawings to 

color, 6x9 inches .........ceeeee ~- 166 
No. 883—16 Gingerbread Boy drawings 

to color, 6x9 inches ........++eee- . 15¢ 


No. 68—15 Printed Wea- 
ving mats, ass’d . 15¢ 
No, 84—16 Three Bear 
drawings to color . 15c¢ 
No. 85—16 Hiawatha 
drawing to color . 15¢ 
No. 86—16 Cock Robin 
drawings to color . 15¢ 
No, 87—16 Eskimo draw- 
ings to color 6x9 . 15c 
No. 66—8 Physiology charts with in- 


_ SRUCTIONS ..ccceccccccccccccccces 20c 

No. 91—544 Script sentences to trace . 15c 
No. 89—3000 Printed 

words to paste .... 16¢ 


No. 90—3000 Script 
words to paste .... 1 
No. 63—Health book for 
teacher, 64 pp., 5x8 30c 
No. 65—130 Reproduc- 
tion stories, 64 pp. . 30c 
No. 64—Latta’s stories 
for opening exercises, 
64 pages, 5x8 .... 30c 
No. 54—1000 Seatwork 
: suggestions, 112 pp. 30c 
No, 27—16 Penmanship copies for 
,STades 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 


dog 





». 44—Arithmetic cards for seatwork 
5 fr grades 3, 4, 5 


J COE DS sacescccncs 

°. 62—Prayers and Speeches for Open- 

ing Exercises, 64 pages, 5x8 30. 

No. 38—42 Paper cut- 
ting designs, 5x8. 20c 

No. 76—500 Silhouettes 
and pictures to cut 
and paste for langu- 
OBO cevcccsvcece 30c 


No. 88—Select blackboard stencils, value 24¢ 


Teachers Catalog Free 


Latta’s catalog of general school supplies 
oe niees 3000 items. Remember that we 
nie tre postage and we give one useful pre- 

um free with every dollar purchase. 








Size 9x12 in., 352 pages, weight over 2 lbs. 


100 Brass paper fastners 4 in . 
100 Brass paper fastners % in. 
100 Brass paper fastners % in. . 
100 Brass paper fastners 1 in .. 25¢ 
100 Round pin head fastners ... 15¢ 
Ticket punch, round hole ...... 25¢ 
8 Stencils to use with a lead pencil 20c 
Name any bird in color, 7x9, for. 3c 


Construction Paper 


Sheets construction 9x12, assorted... 27c 
Sheets construction 9x12, name color 28c 
15 Sheets construction, 18x24, assorted 45c 
5 Sheets construction 18x24, name color 48¢ 


50 


Drawing Paper 

good manila drawing, 9x12 . 33c 
grey drawing paper, 9x12 . 32c 
good white drawing, 9x12.. 63c 
fancy white drawing 9x12 . 50c 


250 
100 
250 


100 


Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 


Writing Paper 

amber 8x10%4, ruled ...... 62c¢ 
white 8x10%, ruled ...... 95¢ 
white theme 8x10%, ruled . 25c 
typewriter 8%x11, bond ... 28¢ 
Palmer Method 8x10%, .... 60¢ 


Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 
Sheets 


Oak Tag and Other Paper 


50 Sheets good oak tag 9x12 inches for . 42c 
50 Sheets tough white tag 9x12 for ... 44¢ 
125 Sheets news print paper 9x12 for . 14c 
50 Sheets white examination paper 9x12 15c 
50 Sheets poster paper 9x12, assorted . 18¢ 
100 Sheets poster, 9x12, name eolor .. 30c 


Paste, Chalk, Crayons, Etc. 


Pint can Spinx Paste 39c; Quart can .. 56c 
Pint jar Semi Liquid Paste 60c; Quart. 95c 
Gross Hygieia Dustless, white chalk .. 75c 
Crayola No. 8 assorted, box 10c; doz. . 98¢ 
Prang Pestello No. 8 assorted, 10c; doz. 99c 
Prang Water Colors, 8 color box ...... 44c 
12 Sticks fancy colored chalk, assorted . 25c 


Blunt scissors, 4 inch, 
col. handles, doz.. 95c 
Sharp scissors 4% inch., 
col, handles, doz.. $1.20 


Teachers scissors, 5 in., sharp point, each 25c 
Teachers scissors, 7 in., sharp point, each 50c 


Modeling Clay 


Natural clay, best quality, dry, 5 Ibs .. 65c 
Permoplast, mixed in oil, never gets hard. 
Gray, green, red, blue, brown, yellow, Ib. 34c 
Modeling Book 25c, free with Permoplast. 
lastine, mixed in oil, never gets hard. Red, 
green, blue, terra cotta, cream, brown 36c 
Gummed stars; dots; gold, silver 
or red, box 10c; 3 for 25c 
Gummed witch; cat; pumpkin; tur- 
key; Pilgrim; Santa; flag; East- 
er; bird; chick; 3 boxes .. 25¢ 
500 Gummed circles, 1 inch, assorted . 25c 


Stick Printing Outfit 
6 Sticks and 6 colors 15c; doz. boxes.$1.50 





1000 Seat 


Latta’s Book For Teachers 


Latta’s Book for Teachers has been printed seven 
times—a car load each time. 
larger and better than ever. It contains 12 Calendar 
drawings to trace and color, 32 Common bird draw- 
ings, 16 Mother Goose drawings, 18 Hiawatha draw- 
ings, 18 Eskimo drawings, 16 Circus drawings, 16 
Landscape and language drawings, 60 Sewing card 
patterns, 42 Paper cutting designs, and over 200 
other drawings and pictures for posters, language, 
booklet cov 
contains many stories for opening exercises with 86 
illustrations. They include Little Black Sambo, The 
Gingerbread Man, Three Bears, Cock Robin, Farm 
Stories, Pioneer Stories, and Bible Stories. You will 
find 130 Reproduction Stories and Story Starters 
with 50 illustrations, 4 Safety First Speeches with 
5 illustrations, 12 Prayers for Opening Exercises, 
and 20 Speeches for Special Occasions with 6 illus- 
trations. This splendid book also gives you over 


This new edition is 


ers, and cardboard construction. It also 


work suggestions, over 100 Gems of 


Thought and Verse, and 12 Stories of Children of 
Nations with 12 illustrations, besides Good Health 
Information, How to Organize a Parent-Teachers 
Association, Fundamentals and Principles of Eco- 
nomics, Elementary Civics, Parliamentary Proce- 
dure, Debating in School, and many other helps. 
Price postpaid 


ocee eGae00 








Good For 50c 


This coupon is good for 50c to apply on Latta’s Book 
for Teachers, the seventh edition if no premiums are re- 
quested. Send this coupon to us with $1.50 and we will 
mail our splendid book to you at once, 


SEND MONEY ORDER OR STAMPS 


Order from nearest place 


J. S. LATTA, INC. 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, W. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 





COPING SAW with 12 
6-inch blades ..... 30¢ 
16 Coping Saw Patterns 
to trace actual size . 20c 
Tube Mending Glue .. 15¢ 
16 Manual Training Exer- 
cises for Boys .... 26 
Thirteen Doll Furniture 
Patterns to trace for 
cardboard construction, 
with instructions .. 20¢ 
Chicago Pencil Sharpener ... 95¢ 
Bird Houses Boys Can Build . 65c 
6 Loom patterns, full size to trace, 









with instructions ...... -- 206 
When Mother Lets Us Make Paper 
Box Furniture ......... $1.00 


Simple Construction Work in paper 
and cardboard . .. $1.00 


eevee 


EEA». 


Spooky Halloween En- 
c ————_—_ —_—_ 4, 


tertainments 
Tip-Top Hallow’n 
Thanksgiving Ent. 
Xmas Celebrations 
Xmas in School . 
District Dialogs . 
Comic Dialogs .. 
Health Plays ... 
Primary Pieces . 40c 
Successful Plays . 50c 
All The Holidays. .40c 
Minstrel Book .. 40c 
Favorite Drills .. 40c 
100 Monologues . 
Merry Dialogs 
Colonial Minuet . 
Jolly Dialogs . 


40c 
40c 
40c 
40c 
40c 
40c 
40c 


SPOOKY HALLOWEEN 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Japanese Parasol] March .............. 50c 
Humorous Homespun Dialogs ........ 40c 
Entertainments for all the Year ...... 40c 
Japanese Entertainment .............. 40c 
Favorite Song Pantomimes ........... 40c 
Dialogs O’Pep and Humor ........... 40c 





Blackboard Stencils 


Borders, each 6c— Pumpkins, Pilgrims, Tur- 
keys; Grapes; Santa; Holly; Bells; Rein- 
deer; Flags; Birds; Easter; Tulips; Ivy. 


New Child Life Calendar Stencils, 22x34, 
each 12c; 3 for 30c; 9 school mos. . 75c¢ 
Special Stencils, 22x34, each 12c— Hallo- 
ween; Typical Pilgrims; Mayflower; Log 
Cabin; Fireplace; Turkey; Santa Driving 
8 Reindeer; Santa Going Down Chimney; 
Santa Filling Stockings; Three Wise Men. 
Map Stencils, 22x34, ea. 20c—United States; 
No, .; So. Am.; Europe; Asia; Africa. 


J. §. LATTA, Inc. 





ORDER FROM 
NEAREST PLACE 


RUBBER TYPE PRINTER 

% in., with figures, ink, pad, 
spacer $2.15 

Same as 
above 1 in., 
for .. $2.70 

Same as 
above, % in. 
for .. $1.15 
Ink pad 25c 
Rubber type printer, 1% inch, complete, in 

strong wood box. Very fine outfit ..$5.35 


Reed and Raffia 
Round reed, best quality, Ib. hanks only. 
@ No. 1—99c, @ No. 2—96c, @No. 3—93c, 


QNo. 4—00c, HNo. 5860, No. 6—s0e 





etc., fibre box, 3 lbs 


a 





%-inch flat reed, per pound ......... 84¢ 
Natural raffia, best quality, pound .... 46c 
Colored raffia, very fine, red, green, blue, 
brown, black, yellow, orange, violet, pink. 
one color. pound 98c. Assorted, lb. $1.20 
Raffia Needles, 6 for 10c; 25 for .... 20c¢ 


COMMON SCHOOL 
BRANCHES IN A h 
NUTSHELL, complete with (2 CURTOCiT@ 

a answers = BRANCHES mA | 

3000 colored shoe pegs . c 

Numeral Frame, om . 50c NUTSHELL 

Peg Board, each ...... 25¢ 

1000 Round colored pegs. 35c x 

Pencils: Red, Blue or white 8c 77 

Six colored pencils 4% in, 12c 


Mocs 





Good Lead Pencils, doz.. .45c 

Medium quality, doz.,. 30c 

Christmas Supplies 

Calendar pads for 1930, 24 for ...... 18¢ 
Latta’s candy boxes, 12 for .....+..+. 18¢ 
Christmas candles, assorted colors, 24 for 18c¢ 
Tableaux light, Red, gold, green, blue, ea. 20¢ 
Artificial snow, box 15c; Doz. brass bells 25c 
Tissue bells, 3-in., Red or green, doz .. 15¢ 


Crepe posters: Thanksgiving, Halloween, 
Christmas, Valentine, Easter, Patriotic, 
Birds, Animals, 10 feet by 20 in., each 


Latta’s Duplicator 


Latta’s duplicator is made of best mate- 
rials and the pad is twice as thick as some 
that you can buy. 
No. 1—7x10 in., with 

sponge, ink and in- 

structions $2.15 
No. 2—9%x12% in., 
with sponge, ink 
and inst. .. $3.20 
Pint refill ... $1.05 
Quart refill .. $1.95 
Hektograph ink, vio- 
let or black . 35c¢ 














Hektograph paper, 8%x11, 500 sheets. $1.15 


West 18th St., Cedar Falls, Ia. 
1454 4th Ave., Huntington, Ww. Va. 
1790 Madison Ave., Memphis, Tenn. 
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ealth Habits 


~“ NEW EDITION - 


Completely 
Revised 









For teachers of 
Grades 1 to 6 


HiS 
book, a 
classified selection 
of health teaching aids 
graded according to age, 
has enjoyed wide use. Miss Ber- 


Teachers everywhere have 

discovered that “Health 
Habits” gives them a wealth 
of helpful material in usable 
form. 


|}equipped woodworking 





tha Parker, School of Education, 
University of Chicago, has edited 
the third Edition just off the press. 
New Supplementary material, stones 
and handwork have been introduced. 
An entirely new section is devoted to 
suggestions for assembly pro- 
grams including presentations 
of projects, plays, dramatized 
lessons and demonstrations. 
With this collection of material 
are complete lesson plans which 
may be used as a basis for a 
full year’s program, if desired. 


NATIONAL 
DAIRY COUNCIL 


Dept. NI, 307 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 


If you desire to secure your copy 
of this New Revised Edition, send 
coupon below. Single copies of 
“ Health Habits” $1.00 postpaid, 
including package of Supplementary 
Matenal. 





National Dairy Council 

Dept. NI, 307 North Michigan Ave. 

Chicago, Illinois 

lam interested in teaching aids for health 

Please send me 
Habits” 
(Per copy, $1.00 postpaid.) 


programs. 


“ Health 


copies 


of for which I enclose 


] Please send new complete catalog “Health 
éncation Material—1929 “FREE.” 


Name 


Address 

















City State 








Drill Books in Arithmetic 


For Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades 


By Floe E. Correll Francis, Formerly Mathematics Critic, lowa State Teachers’ College. 

These four books, of which there is one for each of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades, 
are designed to supplement the arithmetic textbooks and consist of drills on the work com- 
monly covered in these grades. They are usable with any text. No one arithmetic book pro- 
vides as much drill material as can be used to advantage in grade work, and few teachers find 
time to formulate drills of their own. These Drill Books amply provide for this need. 

The drills are well chosen, of great variety, and are classified under the subject headings and 
sub-divisions common to arithmetic textbooks, thus rendering them easy of selection for any 
particular purpose. Answers to all problems are given in the back of each book. 

80 to 96 pages in each book, bound in either paper or flexible cloth. 

Price, each book: paper covers, 20 cents per copy, $1.80 per dozen, $15.00 per hundred; 
flexible cloth covers, 28 cents per copy, $2.52 per dozen, $21.00 per hundred. 

Pacific Coast Office; 


F.A.QOWEN PUBLISHING CO., DANSVILLE, N, Y. Ssc'fs,Soast Office: 


ASSPINS MEDALS RIN ! 

















Hard Enamel a 






No. C3 Each Dozen Pin Guard and Chain 
Sil. Plate .12 $1.25 Raised letters on Pin BU 
jold Fill. .22 2.20 ot background Enamel! 
c,3 Ges i. 98 Os Stl. Sil. $1,65 Each 
Sterl Si — 2.50 Dosen $1.35 Each 
Roll.Gold.45 4.26 Ri. Gid, $1.90 Ea 35 
Dozen $1.45 Ba -60 
10k. Gid. $3.00 Ea, Dez, $2.50 Ea 15 
No. R350 Raised Letters 25 Each 
Year or background Hard Baqmojed. 2.35 
) _ Dozon 1.36 
. Sterl. Silver, with 1OKt Gold Top e is, 2b. 1.10 
— Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5.50, OuRa. 


Ster!. Sil, 
Jeg. Gold 
t. Gold 


R,350 14Kt, Golt, with Green Gold Top 
. SAMPLES LOANED upon your P: Mactpal’ 's En- 
Catalog Free. 


" ARTISTIC ren. & 


214 Greenwich St., 
New York, N.Y. 


SPENCERIANS 
1OO/. write / 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY, 349 Broadway, New York City N.1,9-29 


Enclosed find 25¢ for an expert(CHARACTER ANALYSIpof my handwriting, and sample pens. (Ask any 
questions about yourself or your vocation.) 


dorsement Prompt and safe shipment. 








FINE 
MEDIUM 


















Name. Address 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


A Project in Community | 
Co-operation | 


Shenandoah Community Workers 
is the name selected for themselves | 
by a group of native workmen living 
in a small mountain valley twelve | 
miles west of Mt. Jackson on the 
historic Shenandoah Valley Pike of 
Virginia. They fell their own trees | 
and operate their own saw mill and 
dry kiln. In addition to a well- 
plant they 
also have facilities for dipping and 


| spraying lacquers and enamels, pro- 


ducing a great variety of attractive 
and colorful finishes. Having all 
processes from tree to finished arti- 
cle under their own management | 


| they effect numerous economies. 


Shenandoah Community Workers | 
have obtained through the courtesy | 
of Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, president 
of the National Association of 
Audubon Societies, the privilege of 
using the Audubon bird pictures in 
natural colors, from paintings by 
America’s foremost bird artists, | 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes, R. Bruce 
Horsfall, Allan Brooks, and others. 
These pictures are used in making 
simple wooden jig-saw puzzles for 
children. The puzzles stimulate the 
child’s interest in bird lore, and put- 
ting them together is excellent train- 
ing of a type highly recommended by 
educators. Each puzzle includes a 
black-and-white drawing for’ the 
child to color with paint or crayon, 
together with that bird’s life story 
written by an Audubon Society ex- 
pert. There are 135 different bird | 
subjects in the series. The pictures | 
are 844" x5”. 

This, Shenandoah Community 
Workers’ first product, is considered 
particularly appropriate, for the en- | 
tire tract of land they own is an offi- 
cial State Bird Sanctuary. Bird life 
is abundant on it, more than forty 
different species having so far been 
observed. 

Bird feeding-stands for lawn 
window ledge are also made 
variety of attractive colors. In 
tion to being useful and ornamental 
they are a means of encouraging 
children in thoughtfulness and pro- 
tectiveness toward creatures weaker 
themselves. Several varieties 
of bird houses are now in process of 
design and will soon be ready for 
production. These will be made ac- 
cording to principles approved by 
the National Association of Audubon 
Societies. Shenandoah Community 
Workers are assisting in the distri- 
bution of the Audubon Bird Cards. 
in full color, post- card | 
size, from paintings by Allan Brooks. | 
They come in sets of fifty. Set No. 1, 
Winter Birds of Eastern North 
America; Set No. 2, Spring Birds of 
Eastern North America; Set No. 3, | 
Summer Birds of Eastern North 
America. Each set is packed in an 
attractive box. 

John Martin, editor of “John 
Martin’s Book, the Child’s Maga- 
zine,” has designed a delightful se- 
ries of “Beasties” for the young- 
sters. These have been made into 
wooden wheeled-toys, book ends, gar- 
den stakes for training flowers, gar- 
den row markers, etc. Each is a 
“character animal” and participates 
in varied adventures to be related | 


“Yr 
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WHY. WE CELEBRATE 


HOLIDAY PLAYS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
By Marjorie Woods 
CONTENTS 
A NEW YEAR'S GIFT—For January ist, 
THE BIRTHDAY BALL—For_ Washing. 
ton'’s Birthday. ALL FOOL'S DAY wig. 
DOM—For April Ist. BETTER WALK. 
ING—For May Day. HEAT WAVES—For 
Mid-Summer. THE DRUID OAK—Fy 
Hallowe'en. THE CHRISTMAS ANGEL 
For December 25th. 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.69 


A LEGEND CGF ST. NICHOLAS 


AND OTHER PLAYS 
By Beulah Marie Dix 
CONTENTS 

A LEGEND OF ST. NICHOLAS. A Mir. 
acle Play of Olden Italy. THE WEAL oF 
WAYLAND’S WELL. A May-day Game 
of Merry England. THE PRINCESS DAY. 
SHINE. A Maerchen of High Germany, 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.50. Postpaid $1.69, 


SHORT PLAYS FROM AMERICAN 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE 
SCHOOL EDITION 
By Olive Price 
2 Vols., each containing one-act plays for 
classroom use in Grammar Schools and 
Junior High Schools. 
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Do These Pic- 
tures Represent 


One Bound Volume. Price $1.25. Postpaid $1.35, Sart makin 
g ~ No talent ne 
Send for New Catalogue wow make b 
ing way 
SAMUEL FRENCH ally oo 
Incorporated 1898 wslor 100 ca 
Thos. R. Edwards, Managing Director (eto 20e pre 
25 West 45th St. New York City make $500 t 
working on] 
Best Se: 
Next three 
jofit mont 
wn sight an: 
Keep abreast ) ie” 
ton'll be 
in your subject | }<""" 
Some courses in Edu abe f 
cation are “‘Genetic Psy- is. ; 
chology,” “Story Telling -——_ 
AT in Primary Grades,”’ “The ~~ Ay 
Rural Teacher’s Prob- ine dollar f 
lems,” “‘Study of ,Psycho- ying busi 
pathic Children,”’ “Meth. dwith $1 
ods of Teachingin Elemen- $0 to $600 
ee at Send for 
c in 40 igh School Movement or, 
eubjectes com> “Elementary School Ad- FREE Book 
manding credit ministration and Supervi- (ard design 
towards a Bach- sion,”’“‘Educational Meas. il about 
elor degree. urements,” etc. me send $ 
taining assc 
Begin any time : should sell 
ed), paints, 
sructions, 
The University of Chicago Pew: 
407 Ellis Hall CHICAGO, ILLINOIS B day—right | 
{ _ 
Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and P. a Courses. Home 
Study Bulletin FI Wes ne et F Little J 
toa... i 
TEACHERS PROFESSIONAL ‘CoILGE, ashington 44 + 
‘J Ser 
; > she 
| ex] 
| Ser 
, - 
What Great Bible Stories | J) %m. 
I 
| 
: | 





You should answer without hesitation, 
these and many other Bible questions. 





Mail thecoupon. We will send y ou free Glass 
aninteresting Bible colors, 
Test totest your lue, 
knowledge. Also free and BI 
our big Bulletin telling tions, 
how Moody Bible In- 1 
stitute Home Study 

Courses have helped MO 


38,000 menand women 
through directed sys- 
tematic study of the 
Bible. Send now for this 


Bible Test and Bulletin. 
No obligation. 
MOODY BIBLE INSTITUTE 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, i. 




















: Moody Bible Institute Correspondence Schaal 
I Dept. 4576, 153 Institute Place, Chicago, Ill. 
I Please send me, Free, your Bible Test and 
| Bulletin. | 
| Name............. — | 
Street and No.................... — | 
I sicccsctnecinsialintithemanonsien eee 
y : | foo 
Te Ne a City 
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FREE BOOK 


Tells how You can 
mahe °§00 to s1000 
a year Extra in 

Spare Tim 





at Home by Our Easy Method 


READ This 
Letter: 
**Three years ago I be- 
came a shut-in. To 
help meet expenses I 


Start making money very first day. 
Notalent necessary, 65,000 others 
ww make big money this fascinat- 
ing way. $60,000,000 spent an- 
mally on greetingeards. Every- decided to color greet- 
we wants hand-colored cards. ing cards. oly capital 
olor 100 cards an evening easily. as grown from $1 to 
(eto 20e profit on each card. Many hundreds. Last Christ 


mas season my sales 
mke $500 to $1000 a year extra— exceeded $500.00" — 


i i i Mz Merill 600 
wrking only in spare time. Madison St. “Beatin. 
Best Season Just Ahead Washington. 


each month in “John Martin’s Book.” 
Numerous ideas are in process of 
development and Shenandoah Com- 
munity Workers are constantly on 
the lookout for others. To stimulate | 
the interest of workers, customers, | 
and friends, a prize of $25.00 is 
awarded to anyone suggesting a 
novel article that is subsequently 
adopted for manufacture. 
Shenandoah Community Workers’ 
products are on display at most of 
the famous limestone caverns of Vir- 





| ginia and eventually may be had at 


high-grade stores. A great part of | 
the business, however, will be by 
mail with individual “members.” 
Anyone may become a regular mem- 
ber of the Shenandoah Community 
Workers Association by application 
on a form furnished for the purpose. 
There are no dues or obligations of 
any kind. The member’s name is) 
merely put on a list to receive peri- 
odic information about Shenandoah 
Community Workers and their prod- 
ucts. A second class of membership, 
known as “Special,” involves an in- 
itiation fee of $1.00. There are no 








My children clap their hands 
with joy when the books are 
passed out to them....... 


Primary Teacher, Mulvane, Kansas 


—— 
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SECOND 
GRADE 
SEAT WORK 


FOR SILENT READING 





= 
15 e008 ew 


atten 


reste 
Saunt (ous 2 





200,000 copies sold last year, their first season 
The Reason Why— 


Next three months are biggest 
yofit months of year. Cards sell 
wsight and bring repeat orders, 


$1,.00 Year for 


Her Spare Time: | Other dues or obligations. Special 1. Pedagogically sound. 



























**Las ar I received Se . . . 
st ee ae mitre cardn Altes members are on the regular mailing 2. Contain a great variety of exercises. 
ect | Bf init amazed to find how easy Unies with at list. They are entitled to have goods 3. Low cost. 
th attempt. Now I se ; ; 

200 to $400 through Drag Stores | Sent them for examination on ap- : , . ‘ . 
od “ ea this delightful wore | nroval: d th titled t ” These seatwork books contain definitely organized material whose purpose is 
ling iastarted now—before the rush nly spare time, but | | PYOVAl, an ey are entivied WO & to help the children in the mastery of the basal reader. The exercises and 
The SS a Feat — yiabelle special discount of 10% on the price tests cover practically all the suggestions in the Report of the National Com- 
robe sidalar puts you in this good ' of any Shenandoah Community weiss an Deouee, Be a. There are exercises in Matching Words and 
yajing business. Many who start- $30 ’ ah ictures, True and False Sentences, Riddles, Arranging Lists, Letterin 
feth. dvith $1 Trial Box now mak fi 9 in Workers g ee om SC + ’ eS, ging 8, ring, 
men- Wi to $600 every Christmas. tat lee ~ fr h product purchased direct Coloring Pictures, Classifying Words, Decapitating Words, Study of Rimes, 
_ Send for Big FREE BOOK ri2nthe I three rom the workshops. For further Elliptical Stories, a What is Wrong, and many other exercises of a 
ent, i gr $1 Trial Box livery ete Tied details, address Shenandoah Com- special nature. The work is designed to build up a vocabulary, to train in 
ervie ani designs for this year and tells Feloe and, = munity Workers Association, 110 word recognition, and to develop comprehension. 

ul about hand coloring. save ’com, et fs ‘ . . > - 
eas. trsnnd$1.00 for Triel Box con- Rretniork. sea! Turner Street, Philadelphia, Pa. The books are richly illustrated with pen and ink drawings suitable for coloring exercises. 
i > ~ le a . : : 
cuilinll tor $3 to S — = for wo at These exercises are fascinating as well as helpful. Children want activity and find a joy in 
F paints, brash and complete in- Jatt tim ole creative work. In a thousand towns and cities where the seatwork books were adopted last 
igo wg = pte 003 John Cotton Dana year the dominant expression of the children is, “This isfun. 1 like to do this.”’ 
Sunes Mf ay-tight NOW f Overcrowded teachers find the seatwork books a godsend, because they keep the pupil enter- 


tained with purposeful work. This lessens the nervous strain on the teacher and gives her 







































































to Teach with the Giobe, 144 pp., clothbound 

be i tees Seen eee eeeeseeseeeeeeseesenees Postpaid 83c 

w eaching the New Geography, 40 pp., 84x11 inches, 
containing 16 page size maps in full color...... 

poste se eeeerecssceseessecee soccese + Postpaid 50c 
‘Teaching the New Geography, 64 pp., 4x9 inches 





and grown people of Newark and 
vicinity.” 


—— | 


copy 30c postpaid. 


ee WAZ WE John Cotton Dana, who died July time for individual work with the pupils. 
’ 21 in Newark, N. J., had developed : ; : 
now ! : * As the exercises are miscellaneous in character, they may be begun any month in the year, and 
tion ‘Mier..” the public library and museum of ee eaesee may wp Coca daily or < less yy »eriods to fit Into her program of work, 
wy ° . P e seatwork books should be given to the pupils for the exercise period and collected when 
— that city in a way that brought him } ow ee _— = gn. ban a + has poem pam rough it may be given mn 
ro ; iti the pupil to keep. is plan enables the teacher to keep a record of the improvement of the 
vion,0.(, | | little Art Shop, Dept. 112-M H national recognition. He had been pupils. Many parents are delighted too to have the completed books showing the original 
| 474 Louisiana Ave., Washington, D. C. 1|a librarian since 1889. In 1896 he work of their children. 
|] Send. me your Free Book, “‘Pleasant Pages”, ' was president of the American Li- The seatwork books are printed {n large quantities and this has made it possible for the publisher 
j ~~ showing 157 Christmas Card designs and fully 4 ae to give astonishingly low prices. The schools are given the benefit. The price of the seat- 
| 0 explaining method. ' brary Association. Mr. Dana per- work books is practically what the children would have to pay for the same quantity of good 
“7 | Send also Trial Box for which I enclose $1. ; formed a great service in pointing writing paper. 
IER nee er ee mre = ith lg 
. ! vel ' | or rather leading, the way to a vital- 
a ee ee Ij, ice “ a FIRST GRADE SEAT WORK FOR S&I- FOURTH GRADE SEAT WORK FOR 61. 
Ie 1B iy... State............. ; ized service on the part of the li LENT READING. Prepared for First A, LENT READING. Size 7 by 10, 72 
| . . 
sent re ' brary asa positive educational force Sie a iby 11, 48 pages. Price a copy 20c pages. Trice a copy 26c postpaid. 
. ° postpaid, 
— in the community. Of the range of SECOND GRADE SEAT WORK FoR si. PRIMARY WORD BOOK. Emphasizes yo- 
ti iti f th N 7 k M 2 LENT READING. In two parts: Part 1 cabulary buildin and spelling, Size 7 by 
activities 0 e ewar useum, Second B; Part II, Second A. Size 7 by 10, 64 pages. tice a copy 260 postpaid, 
Have you aes new which Mr. Dana founded in 1909, Pe Mey h- Fagen ‘aia Sia ao YOUR MONEY REFUNDED if you 
Decorative Mrs. S. A. Hine says in the New THIENT READING. Size 7 by 10, 64 pag- are not entirely satisfied. Copies will 
Jersey Journal of Education for es. Price a copy 26¢ postpaid. be sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
e 
Moore Push-Pins | |/¥22; 1929: ‘ ° 
ation, To fast hi “Educational work in the Newark 
a © Fasten up things Museum is just about as varied as | Exercise Books in 
) « ° - ° ° 
be wate, 3 sizes, 6 a educational work in the school cur- E li h A ° h ° d G h 
or: ‘ i . ‘ 2 - 
| Blue.” * ee 7 OTE ricula. It involves visual instruc- | nglish, Arithmetic, an cography 
A and Black. Gilt decora- cm tion, tactile value, civics, history . . : . 
q 7 " we decora ? ’ ’ : , 
ray geography, psychology, music, art | “@Uip your classes with these inexpensive helps 
10c o Meck. t appreciation, initiative, self-expres- | ENGLISH SHARP'S ENGLISH EXERCISE, Eighth 
ie s © « ry . trade. 96 pages; size y le Tice 
MOORE PUSH PIN-CO. sion, language, nature, _ Science, to THIRD GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS FoR a copy 30¢ postpaid. 
Philadelphia, Pa. med — of ea yp yp nee a copy 260 postpaid. GEOGRAPHY 
e cniiaren get going to an rom McCONNELL’S STUDY GUIDE LESSONS 
° ° ° FOURTH GRADE LANGUAGE HELPS IN GEOGRAPHY. Book I, the United 
2 the museum, and in getting about in FOR WRITTEN ENGLISH. 64 pages. States. 128 pages; size 8 by 11. Price 
it Price a copy 25c¢ postpaid. a copy 40c postpaid. 
Every Teacher - 
“TL tne SHARP’S LANGUAGE DRILLS AND ARITHMETIC 
OO Sheuld Have It includes one more element to TESTS. Fifth Grade, 64 pages; size G6 by STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
Pr sha ne Moupensive teacher’s helps at a remark- | be classed among the satisfactions of ; a hemeoae Price 26c _- m4 a a 
cost. Sendamount indicated, in coin, stamps, : ; : . SHARP'S LANGUAGE DRILLS ' 
‘money order. SVT ET TTS | life, namely enjoyment. Its prime TESTS. Sixth Grade. | 64 A CTARDARS ABTTyNETIO y «shen me Md 
UPUER.cePrERT co., Scientiic schoot Map maser, | | effort is to make life more interest- | 6 by 8. Price a copy 16¢ postpaid. —i—4 °° 
Weise $.......... Suadensthe Oilentnns: ing and enjoyable for the children SHARP’S ENGLISH EXERCISE. Seventh STANDARD ARITHMETIC DRILLS AND 
“The World Remapped., 80 pp--.-...-.. Postpaid 20 Grade. 96 pages; size T by 10. Price a TESTS. Book III for the Fifth Grade 


Price, 25c postpaid. 





Address all communications to 


“To get ahead of your competitor | 
&xll inches, FREE WITH ANY OF ABOVE. is small satisfaction. ‘ To get ahead | 
— of yourself is the stride of success. 
Address, Your opportunity is not in the other | 
_ = fellow—it is in you.” | 


i 


Co ie STTSRS eens 6 eeeee seeseeeeees Postpaid 10¢ 
teaching American History Successfully, 24 pp., 


i 





WEBSTER PUBLISHING COMPANY 


1808 WASHINGTON AVENUE oe oe oe ST. LOUIS, MO, 
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NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


INTERLUDES OF PLEASURE 


New Blackboard Borders 
Original Poster Designs 


Complete Sand Table Projects 


We call these packages ‘Interludes of Pleasure” because 
they provide for delightful interruptions in the routine 


work of the regular school day. 


A NEW PACKAGE 

EVERY MONTH, 

from September to April, and each 
a contains a_ blackboard 
yorder, poster pattern, sand table 
project, design for a box or bas- 
ket, all especially adapted to the 
month, 


THE PATTERNS ARE FULL SIZE 
with definite directions for making 
and an illustration of the com- 
pleted project. Wherever possi- 
ble, all parts are printed on con- 
struction paper of the correct col- 
or, so that they are ready to cut 
out and put together. 


Enclosed is $ 
September Package, 65c. 
1 Mo. Subscription, $2.00. 
NAME 
SO 






WE PAY ALL POSTAGE CHARGES 


CONSTRUCTIVE SEAT WORK SERVICE, Princeton, Illinois. 


THE SAND TABLE PROJECTS 
for the year will include, among 
other subjects, Storyland, the Voy- 
age of Columbus, Christmas Eve, 
and picturesque scenes from for- 
eign countries. 


THE BLACKBOARD BORDERS 

are colorful affairs which will lend 
gaiety to any school room and de- 
light the children who make them. 


PRICE OF A SINGLE PACKAGE, 65c 
...$2.00 
$3.75 


4 months subscription 
8 months subscription 


Please send me Interludes of Pleasure as checked: 


October Package, 65c. 
8 Mo. Subscription, $3.75. 


| sand entries received in New York| “Despair.” 


September 192 


Young Sculptors Well wy a ——. dae prize 
0 50 in the advanced amat 
Represented | group was awarded to Jack Comni 
More than half of the three thou-|of Jackson, Mich., for his figuy 
| In the senior class, the 
from all parts of the country in the) first prize of $100 went to Graham 
fifth annual Competition of Small Peck, aged 15, of Derby, Conn., 3 
Sculptures in White Soap were sub- student at the Derby High Schoo) 
mitted by sculptors of school age. for his “Unicorn.” In the junio 
In the junior group (ages up to’ class, the first prize of $25 went t) 
fourteen years) 945 pieces were Lelia Pickering, aged 14, of Denver 
shown. In the senior group (fifteen Colo., for her study of “Indian Po. 
to twenty-one years) 558 pieces were tery Decorator.” 
shown. Many schools submitted the ecteiaaiiiaaieta 
work of their pupils as a group. Teachers desiring practical guy. 
New York, California, New Jer- gestions for drawing, coloring, craft 
sey, Pennsylvania, Michigan, Minne-| work, etc., will be interested to know 
sota, Indiana, Illinois, Colorado, Con-| of the special services maintained }y 
necticut, Kentucky, Mississippi, West the American Crayon Company, 
Virginia, Ohio, and Nebraska were| American Art Aid, under the direc. 
represented among the prize win- tion of Pedro J. and John T. Lemos, 
ners of the Procter and Gamble school art leaders, furnishes, free of 


| prizes totaling $1,675, awarded by | charge, general or specific helps op 
| a jury consisting of Dr. Gustave school art or personal art work, Ad- 


Straubenmuller, associate superin- dress American Art Aid, Box 1322, 
tendent of schools, New York City;|Stanford University, Calif. “Every- 
Gutzon Borglum; Lorado Taft; Har-|day Art” publishes ideas, sugges. 
riet W. Frishmuth; R. Guy Cowan tions, and news of general interest 
of the Cowan Potteries; C. J. Barn-|in the field of art education. “Art 
horn, Cincinnati Art Museum; Har-| Ideas,” in fall, winter, and spring 
vey Wiley Corbett, ex-president of| issues, carries a problem for each 
the Architectural League, New York;| grade in each month of the school 
Charles Dana Gibson; Alon Bement,' year. On these publications there is 
director of the Art Center; Leo,a small subscription price to persons 
Lentelli; and George FE. Ball, director| who are not full-time art teachers, 
of design of the Gorham Company. | Another service of the company con- 

Bertha J. Hansen of Rutherford, sists in free mimeographed sheets 
N. J., was awarded the first prize of containing detailed directions for 
$300, for her subject “Mermaid,” in block printing, glorified glass, “tem- 
the professional group. “Rivals” by, pera-tex,” and other processes. For 
Mrs. M. S. Dixon of Chester Springs, | further information address _ the 
Pa., was awarded the special prize| American Crayon Company, San- 
of $250 in the straight carving sec-, dusky, Ohio. 
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L CUASANTEED BLACKBOARD | 








E.UWW.A. 


™ 
2345-51 SO. LA SALL 





DO YOU NEED 
NEW BLACKBOARDS? 


OU educators know that black- 

boards affect the teaching pro- 
cesses in an important degree. 
a hint to your school officials should 
be of help. Why not give us the 
names of those responsible for the 
purchasing so that we can send them 
suitable literature, with or without 
the use of your name, just as you say. 


Just 


In selling new blackboards we will 
be helping you and you will be help- 
ing us—won’t you do it ? 

We manufacture these well known 
makes: 


ENDURAROC, “‘Synthetic-Slate”’ black- 


board 


PERMAROC, the gypsum rock base 
blackboard 


DUROPLATE, Wood fibre base black- 


board 


Samples, prices and details upon request. 


OU LES CO. 


S:-SCHOOL FURNITURE CA SUPPLIES 


iLL. 
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The Happy Hour Readers 


Four Delightful Books for Teaching Reading 
in the First and Second Grades 





Prepared by LILLIAN E. JOHNSON and J. LINWOOD EISENBERG 
Illustrated by FLORENCE E. NOSWORTHY and BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





HE Happy Hour Readers are designed to teach 
primary reading by making the subject so attrac 
tive, so interesting, and so closely related to the 
everyday life of the child that its study will seem to 
him an enjoyable pastime rather than an irksome task. 
Instruction is based on the Sentence Method. By 
this method the child is led from individual senten- 
ces through groupings of sentences to continuous 
Book I]I—For First Half reading. Vocabulary and action are adapted -— 
well-known rhymes and stories relating to child life 

and activities. The common idioms of a child’s con 


Book IV—For Second Half 
versation, the easiest initial blends, and common 


w words that the young pupil should know are devel- 
PREPAID PRICES oped with frequent repetition. ’ 
a Separate volumes are provided for each half years 
Each Book in Strong Paper Covers | work so that the little reader will start —_ new 
term with a new book and a fresh viewpoint. | 
18 Cents Per Copy The books (5x 7% inches in size) are attractive © 
Each Book in Flexible Cloth Covers appearance, printed on paper free from glare, and the 
type used is exceptionally clear. Nearly every page 
24 Cents Per Copy and lesson is illustrated in color. 
20 Per Cent Discount from 
ve Prices on Orders for 
15 or More Copies. 


FIRST YEAR 
Book I—For First Half 
Book II—For Second Half 
SECOND YEAR 


If used as basal texts these books will furnish > 
necessary fundamentals for the terms covered. r 
supplementary readers they offer material well gt@ 
ed and adaptable to any system. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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STILL PROJECTION 


HAS ITS ADVANTAGES 


The instructor, for example, 
may proceed at a speed which 
best suits the subject which he is 
discussing. He may dwell on any 
particular illustration as long as 
he sees fit. 


And subject material is easy to 
obtain for the Bausch & Lomb 
LRM Combined Balopticon. Slides 
may be obtained at a small cost, 
photographs, pages of a book, 
postcards or the specimen itself 
will do. 


If a film attachment is used, 
even film which is available on 
many subjects can be used. 


SEND FOR OUR 
BALOPTICON BOOKLET 





0ST. PAUL ST., ROCHESTER, N.Y. 














PLAN NOW 


to make this year’s work easier for 
yourself as well as more effective for 
your pupils—use Smith’s Regents 
Review Books for easier mastery of 
the subject, and higher standings. 
Time-saving, economical, efficient. 

Used and endorsed for over 30 years, by 
public and private schools throughout the 
U.S.and Canada, 50 subjects, question 
and answer books, both elementary and 
high school grades, 


LOW PRICES ON REPORT CARDS, 
SEAT WORK, OTHER TEXTS. 


Write today for complete catalogue 
of all Smith Helps in Teaching 


SMITH’S REGENTS 
REVIEW BOOKS 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Publisher, 
505 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 











MEDALS- RING & CLASS PINS 








me 

se sve 20« Ered SB 2s a ee its 
wold Sic 4757 14 Kt Gold $00 0 R 6a 

SASCeld $1.30 151 a Gold $100 1640 

REALART MEDAL & PIN CO., 2 John Street, New York City 





anoRING 


Jeweled Movement guar. 
many other wonderful gifts 2s aiven for introducing sets 
with Magic Needie Threaders a 


r package. 
Secor nie HILG mma WiLL ES Dep. and select premium as 4-T-4 catalog. 
Dep.668, 105 





br Rees Drinty watch—platinum effect, 


»Talman Av., CHICAGO 





Q lit > Juction: 
Application Photos! 27."/""sitar 


ae. About 244 x 4. Doubleweight. Unmounted orig- 
referred. iginals returned. Folders 5e each. 
NER STUDIOS Dyersville, lowa 


ischools in Michigan. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Educational Notes 





Dr. William Wallace Campbell, 
president of the University of Cali- 
fornia, has resigned. 





Approximately 2,000 students are 
enrolled in the 24 licensed flying 
Most of the 
schools are located in or near Detroit. 


When William John Cooper be- 
came U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, Vierling Kersey was chosen to 
take his place as California state 
superintendent of public instruction. 


Monroe County, Tennessee, * has 
adopted a regulation declaring mar- 
ried men as well as married women 
ineligible to teach in the public 
schools. 


Twelve students of Elm Voca- 
tional High School, Buffalo, have 
qualified as pilots before graduating. 
The school has two airplanes, sta- 
tioned at the municipal airport. 


Robinson Crusoe was found to be 
the most popular children’s book, 
with Treasure Island second, in a 
recent competition held by an Eng- 
lish public library to ascertain the 
quality of children’s reading. The 
selections were made by more than a 
thousand children. 


Two Chicago schools, erected five 
years ago, at an approximate cost of 
$500,000 each, have been ordered 
closed. Engineers have pronounced 
them unsafe for occupancy, due to 
faulty design, poor material, poor 
workmanship, and a _ neglect for 
specifications, 

A children’s theater, maintained 
by the University of Tulsa, Okla., as 
the laboratory of a university course 
for the training of leaders in chil- 
dren’s theater methods, has pre- 
sented twenty plays. About 400 
children from five to fifteen years of 
age are on the register and eager to 
take part. 


First prize in the poster contest 
conducted by the State Committee on 
Tuberculosis and Public Health in 
the New York State diphtheria pre- 
vention campaign has been awarded 
to Ruth Patridge, a pupil in the La- 
fayette High School, Buffalo. The 
prize is a $350 scholarship in the 
College of Fine Arts in Syracuse 
University. 


Amanda E. Stout, who has been 
assistant superintendent at Reading, 
Pa., succeeds Landis Tanger as head 
of the city schools. Her educational 
service began forty-seven years ago 
ina classroom. Dr. Tanger has been 
appointed principal of the Millers- 
ville (Pa.) State Teachers College 
as successor to Dr. Charles H. 
Gordinier, resigned. 


The New York State High School 
Athletic Association has been reor- 
ganized, with a change in policy that 
will affect high schools throughout 
the state. For some years basket- 


tournament being won this year by 
Albany High School. It has been 
voted to hold no more state contests. 
The reason for this action, according 
to New York State Education, 
desire to give more stress to physi- 
cal education for all members of 





school groups and not primarily to 


ball tournaments have been held, the | 


is “a|| 
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Ready for the New School Year! 
A Complete Program for Teaching 


Crafts and Project 


| 
| 


HERE: ready and waiting at the start of the new year, 
is a plan that will save you hours of time in laying 
out your craft program and put new interest into it for 
all the children. It is Dennison’s complete new plan, 
“School Crafts and Projects.” Prepared by teachers for 
teachers, it ideally meets the practical needs of the class- 
room. It is adaptable to any grade or any type of school, 
in city, town or country. It may be used as the basis of 
a full year’s course, or as the source of special supple- 
mentary work for an established program. Or you may 
turn to it at any time for fresh new ideas and be sure to 
find something for the children to do. There are posters, 
projects, costumes, decorations, cut-outs, toys, banners, 
dolls—altogether 272 clever, interesting and instructive 
things to make. Each is clearly illustrated, with easy 
step-by-step directions, so that you may use them your- 
self to guide a group or turn the tempting books over 
to the children to follow. 


Now Used by 3,000 Teachers 


First announced last March, this new plan was adopted 
by more than 3,000 teachers during the closing weeks 
of the spring term. Ever since, letters have been coming 
from them, telling of their splendid success in its use. 
“The children are delighted.” ““The ideas and designs 
are so clever and original and so simple and inexpensive 
to carry out.” “You can pick up one of the books and 
start a lesson at a moment’s notice.” These are typical 
quotations. “In every instance,” says one teacher, “each 
child could follow the instructions and finish the article 
without asking a single question. And how they enjoyed 
it!” Another teacher writes that she used the course, 
not only in school, but for ideas for her bridge club, 
a girls’ club and a lodge. 


Special Approval Offer 


But we do not ask you to accept this new plan simply 
on the basis of what other teachers say about it. We 
want you to see it and judge for yourself its practical 
value té6 you. Therefore we ask the privilege of sending 
it to you, with the understanding that there is not the 
slightest obligation on your part to keep it. So right 
now, before you plan your craft work for the year, fill 
out and mail the coupon below. When the postman 
brings the books, pay him only $2 plus the few cents 
postage. Then go through the books carefully, page by 
page, and if for any reason you are not delighted with 
them, return them, and your money will be promptly 
refunded. But we are confident that, like 3,000 other 
teachers, you will find the plan of constant practical help 
in your craft work the whole year through. 


Dept. 24-J2, Framingham, Mass. 


DENNISON’S, Dept. 24-J2 


Please send me at once by parcel post the four books po 
I wil 
pay the postman $2 in we payment, plus the few cents post- 
age. It is understood that if I am not ‘completely satisfied, | may 
| return the books within 10 days and you will refund my money. 


taining your new plan “School Crafts and Projects.” 


IT istic nccaiinicbatiilatnsiitiaiaisies 
Street or R. F. D. ---------- 


) ey | é 
Norte: 


be sent postage prepaid. If sending $2, put an X here.. 


Framingham, Mass. 


If you prefer or cif you might not bon at em ohend the postman aie, 
you may send $2 (check or money order) with this coupon and the books will 


Contents 


of the New Plan 
BOOK I 
Introduction 
Supplies for Craft Work 
Folding Paper 
Poster Flowers 
Individual Flowers 
Seals and Tags for 
Decoration 

Seal Projects 
Crepe Paper Vegetables 
Working with 

Crepe Paper 
Color Charts 


BOOK Il 


Crepe Paper Cut-Outs 
Table Decorations 

and Party Favors 
Holiday Decorations 
Books and Lettering 


BOOK Ill 


Posters and Banners 
Uniforms and Costumes 
Dolls & Animated Toys 
Modes of Travel 
Passe Partout 
Lanterns and Kites 
Manual Training 
Cut-Outs 
Sealing Wax Craft 
Weaving with 
Crepe Paper Rope 


BOOK IV 


Wire Doll Foundations 
Vegetable & Fruit Dolls 
Occupational Dolls 
Costume Dolls 
Costume Posters 
Projects 











"School Crafts and Projects” 
comes to youin four big books prin- 
ted in large, clear type, on fine 
quality paper, containing, ali 
told, 196 pages, 414 illustrations 



















STEADY 
GOVERNMENTS 


JOB 


* Y 
$1260 to $3400 


A YEAR 
PICK YOUR JOB 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 


Kailway Postal ¢ “ t year, being pald on the first 
and fifteenth of each mont $75.00 each pay day Their pay ia 
ac increased, the maxtmurn b « $2,700 4 year $112.50 each 
bay day s 
Teachers—Travel for “‘ Uncle Sam” 
Railway Postel Clerks have a yearly vacation of 15 working days 
about 15 days They travelo when on business and se © 


spans 
the country wi home they get allowance for hotel 


CITY MAIL CARRIERS, POST OFFICE CLERKS 


en away from 






Clerks and carriers n at $1,700 « year and automati 
eally rease $ @ yearto § and $2,300 hey alse have 16 
days’ paid vacation, Exami are requently held in the larger 
cities ily romtae pis unnecessary 

GOVERNMENT CLERK CENSUS CLERK 
Open te men and women 18 or over) 

Salary $1,260 to $2,100a year. Pleasant clerical work in the va 
rious government departments at Washington, D. C., and other 
ithe theoughout the country, The coming Census means many 


eppointinents 


GET FREE LIST OF POSITIONS 


Fill out the following coupon ear it off and mail it today—now, 
at orce 

Deo IT NOW—This investment of two cents for a postage stamp 
may result in your gelling a Government Job 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Dept. A244, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me, free of charge (1) a full description of the position 
heeked below; (2) Free copy of 32 page book, *‘tiow to Get a U.S 

»evernment Jot A let of U5. Government Joba now ob 
tainabl 


| Railway Postal Clerk 
Postoffice Clerk 
City Mail Carrier 
Rural Mail Carrier 
General Clerk—Census Clerk 
] Prohibition Agent 


($1900-$2700) 
($1700-$2300) 
($1700-$2100) 
($2100-$3300) 
($1260-$2100) 
($2300-$2800) 


























Helps in Drawing for You 


The Art Service Bureau, now entering 
on its seventh year of successful ser- 
vice, is maintained by the Binney & 
Smith Co., manufacturers of CRAYOLA 
Wax Crayons, for your especial benefit. 
From time to time it sends out teacher 
helps free of charge, and is always 
ready to answer inquiries about teach- 
ing drawing, color, and design. 

Is your name on our mailing list? If it is not, 
erifyou have changed your address, please 
write us, stating your position, the grade for 
which you wish help, and your correct 
address. 

BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
41 East 42 Street New York, N. Y. 


I ee MO 


High Grade 
Teachers’ Application 











25 FOR $1.50 


‘ Original returned, 
Size 2x4. Double Weight. 
H. C. SIMONSON, Saugatuck, Mich. 

















Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty- 
lesson course in writing and marketing of the 
Short-Story and sample copy of THe WRiITER's 
MONTHLY free. Write today. 

THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 

- 48, Spring 











LITERARY ASSISTANCE 


Orations, Essays, Addresses, etc., prepared to order, 
any subject, $3.00 per thousand words. Outlines $1.00 
each. Debate outlines affirmative or negative $1.00, 
both $2.00; complete discussions $3.00 per thousand 
words. Debaters’ Guide, new, enlarged, cloth $2.00. 


JOHN H, ARNOLD, Cedar Falis, lowa 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


| the few on school teams who usually 
|need it less than the less athletic 
ones not on teams. The hope is also 
that joy in play and in co-operation 
will be fostered rather than the 
spirit of contest for victory.” 

A life membership in the National 
Education Association has been pre- 
sented to Superintendent William A. | 
Wirt by the teachers of Gary, Ind. 
Accompanying the presentation was 


|a memorial to Dr. Wirt as a “crea- 


tor of educational opportunities, 
dreamer of large’ dreams, pioneer in 
community enterprise, practical 
thinker, and educational engineer.” 
This mark of esteeem comes to Dr. | 
Wirt at the conclusion of twenty- 








| three years of service as superintend- 


ent of the Gary schools. 

S. E. Weber, superintendent of 
schools in Charleston, W. Va., since 
1922, has been chosen associate su- 
perintendent of Pittsburgh schools 
in charge of personnel. The Charles- 
ton Board of Education sought to re- | 
tain Dr. Weber, offering to increase 
his salary to the $10,000 he would | 
receive in Pittsburgh, but he decided 
to accept the new post. Dr. Weber 


‘has held other important positions 


in Pennsylvania and his early life 
was entirely identified with that 


state. 


The death of Laura H. Carnell | 


|}has ended almost a half century of | 





| 


| program for which a general com- 


;;at Temple University. 


PIPHOTOS| 


Made from any good photograph | 


| 


eed, 


service in Philadelphia educational | 
institutions. She studied at Cornell 
University and at Cambridge, Eng- 
land. After teaching in the public 
schools of Philadelphia, she became 
principal of the women’s department 
In 1897 she 
ras chosen acting dean and in 1905 
dean. After the death in 1925 of 
President Russell H. Conwell, with 
whom she had been closely asso- 
ciated, Dr. Carnell became associate | 
president of the university. 
anienaaa 


A Notable Celebration 


Western State Teachers College at | 
Kalamazoo, Mich., celebrated its 
twenty-fifth anniversary, June 12- 
17. Addresses by prominent Amer- 
ican educators, a historical pageant 
depicting educational progress, re- | 
ceptions for citizens of the state, 
alumni reunions, musical - festivals, 
student picnics, luncheons and ban- | 
quets, educational exhibits, and ath- 
letic contests featured a_ six-day 








mittee of the faculty had been mak- 
ing preparations for a year. 

Western State was founded in 
1904, by act of the Michigan Legis- 
lature, and opened for registration 
of students June 27, 1904. Dwight 
B. Waldo, who had headed the North- 
ern Normal School at Marquette for 
five years, has led the institution 
throughout its quarter of a century 
growth to a college enrolling 2,316 
resident college students, using 
buildings and equipment inventoried 
at $1,625,000, and employing 201 
faculty members. 

Much of the program of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary was taken 
up with nation-wide educational 
problems and general progress in 
education. 


| 


————— 
Trust thyself; every heart vi- 
| brates to that one string.—EHmerson. | 
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A New 


2 


Aid for 


rimary Teachers 


320 large pages (7}x10: inches) filled 
with the things that make school work 
fascinating to children 


RIMARY teachers, more than any 

other class of teachers, need sup- 

plementary helps and devices for 
making school work appealing to 
children. Primary Plans and Projects 
is designed to meet this need with 
material prepared by skilled primary 
specialists and arranged and edited by 
Elizabeth P. Bemis, Primary Editor of 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
for more than 25 years. 

The book is arranged in ten sections 
—each devoted to a month of the 
school year and containing a complete 
collection of primary material for the 
month classified as follows: 

Plans Number Lessons 
Projects for Little People 
Nature Study Seatwork and 

Picture Study Blackboard Drawings 
Reading Songs and Music 
Stories Primary Fridays 


Hundreds of lilustrations 
Bird Pictures in Full Color 
Some of the Notable Features 
Briefly Mentioned 


PLANS. As indicated by the title, 


abundant space is devoted to a series 
These are prepared 


of month plans. 


by Mae Foster Jay, a primary special- 
ist of wide experience. 

PROJECTS. Directions for carrying 
out a wide variety of projects form an 
important part of the book. These may 
be easily developed with little children, 
even by inexperienced teachers, 

NATURE STUDY. Included under 
this heading are Bird Studies with 
accurate color plates and coloring out- 
lines by Bess Bruce Cleaveland and 
carefully prepared lessons. 

PICTURE STUDY. Each month has 
a full-page picture by a famous artist, 
For each of these pictures Maude M, 
Grant has prepared suggestive Lang- 
uage and Reading Lessons, 


STORIES. Play-Project Stories by 
Carolyn Sherwin Bailey are replete 
with interesting, constructive ideas. 


Two other series, one of Health Stor- 
ies and one of Safety-First Stories, 
will help to emphasize these vital 
subjects in a pleasing manner. In 
addition there are many other stories. 

SEAT WORK. To meet the endless 
need for educative seat work, much 
space has been given to construction 
work for keeping active little hands 
profitably employed in the _ between- 
recitations periods. 

PRIMARY FRIDAYS. Un- 
der this heading is an excep- 











tionally fine collection of 
material for Friday after- 
noons and other occasions 
when appropriate primary 
entertainment material may 
be needed. 


Every Teaching Need 
Provided For— 
Yet Unusually Low Priced 








S201 








soyour 














Think of the vast amount 
of material which 320 large 
pages (7% x 10% inches) will 
provide for use during the 200 
odd days of the school year. 
And when you consider that 
this material is the work of 
notably successful specialists 
—material of proven worth— 
you will agree that $3.60 is 
indeed a very low price. 


Order Now—Pay Later 


You need not send cash 
with your order unless you 
prefer, for we gladly extend 
credit until October 15th. 
Simply fill out the coupon be- 
low and mail it to us today. 
The book will be sent to you 
promptly regardless of wheth- 








Rien 


er or not remittance accom- 





Primary Plans and $ 
Projects, postpaid, 
ORDER THIS COMBINATION 


Primary Plans and Projects............ $3.60 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 yr. 2.00 


.60 


Both Only 


] panies your order. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 


Order 
Blank 





$4.90 


Date 


«. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


Place cross (X) 
f the 


whether you 
wish the book 
only or the 
book and the 
magazine. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below. 


Please send PRIMARY PLANS AND PROJECTS, postpaid, to 
my address given below and enter (or extend) my subscrip 
tion to Normal Instructor-Primary 


Price $3.60. 


Plans for one year, at 


your special combination price of $4.90. 


Place cross 
at right to i 
as to payment. 





TR tii ccitintcnnnniniieneeminatiingmacnia 


Street or R.F. D 


OX) in one of the squares [] I am enclosing payment herewith. 
— I agree to pay not later than October 15, 1929. 
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Dr. Condon Retires 


After the announcement that Dr. 
pandall J. Condon was about to re- 
tire, Ohio Schools published an ap- 
preciation which follows in part: 

“Qhio’s school world is poorer to- 
jay through the announced retire- 
ment of Dr. Randall J. Condon as 
superintendent of schools of Cin- 
nnati at the end of his term this 
qmmer. But education in Ohio has 
jen vastly richer for seventeen 
vars because this splendid New 
fyglander gave to Ohio’s second city 
the most fruitful years of his life 
gave not only to this city but to the 
aitire state. Dr. Condon closes his 
ative career in August after ‘a half 
entury of high adventure and abid- 
ing satisfaction,’ to quote his own 
words. For fifty years he has been 
Yollowing the gleam.’ 

“He leaves his post in Cincinnati, 
supreme in the unbounded esteem of 
his staff and his teachers, admired 
and respected by his board of educa- 
tion, and trusted to the utmost by 
the populace of a great city. Dr. 
(ondon’s administration has brought 
(incinnati’s schools to the front 
rank not only in Ohio but in the na- 
tin. Cincinnati’s solace in her loss 
lies in the fact that E. D. Roberts, 
«sociated with Dr. Condon through- 
wt his entire span of service, has 
len chosen to carry on. A desire to 
conserve his health and ‘to have some 
time for travel and to round out in 
more complete manner some of the 
thoughts that have been maturing 
duwing forty years as superintend- 
at’? prompted his withdrawal from 
full activity. Happily he has not 
withdrawn from the comity of great 
educational leaders. Ohio Schools 
expresses the sincere wish of Ohio 
educators that his years ahead shall 
be full of rich fruitfulness.” 

On June 17 Dr. Condon was hon- 
wed by a dinner given by the clubs 
and commercial organizations of 
Cincinnati and attended by over 1000 
persons, 





an 

Miss Olive Gray, who was assist- 
at superintendent of schools at 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has joined the 
editorial department of Hall & Me- 
Crary Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
Miss Gray’s wealth of training and 
experience has fitted her to render 
valuable service in the primary field 
in which this firm specializes. 
formerly professor of education and 
sychology in several state teachers 
colleges, Miss Gray was for many 
years a member of the National 
Society for the Study of Education 
and of the National Conference of 
Supervisors and Directors of In- 
struction. She is author of several 
books and has written many arti- 
tes in Elementary School Journal 
and Childhood Education. Miss 
Gray received her bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees from the University 
of Chicago, 

——— 

President H. Wallace Caldwell of 
the Chicago Board of Education has 
advised the Board that without leg- 
lative relief the public schools will 

unable to open in the fall. 

“ —ee 
, Don’t get discouraged. It is of- 
*0 the last key that opens the lock.” 
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This Beautiful Book 
“101 Famous Poems” 


with your order for a hundred copies of — 


101 Best Songs 





or the Everyday Song Book 


Offer good onlyup to 
and including Sept. 
20th. Mail coupon. 
Read full details. 
Then act promptly. 





Complimentary Copy of 
“101 FAMOUS POEMS” 


“101 Famous Poems” is exactly what the 
title indicates, a collection of the best known 
poems in our language. Compiled and ed- 
ited with the aid of leading university pro- 
fessors, this is an anthology worthy a place 
in any library. The range of selection extends 
from Shakespeare to Edgar Guest. 


We want to present you with a compli- 
mentary copy of “101 Famous Poems.” And 
not the paper covered edition, but our stand- 
ard edition in dark blue cloth stamped in 
gold and retailing at one dollar! 


The CABLE Midget Piano 


It enables you to see over the top! Yet in 
tone, quality, volume and durability, the 
Cable Midget Piano is comparable with the 
finest standard uprights. Ideal 
for schools—and for small apart- 
ments. Let us send you new 
literature and our special offer 
to schools and teachers. Please 
check coupon as indicated. 


Special Note—FREE— While obviously 
we cannot send samples to children, we will 
gladly forward a complimentary copy of 
“101 Best Songs” to any teacher on request; 
also, one of “The Everyday Song Book.” 
Just check coupon as indicated. 


MAIL COUPON! 





Send 
No Money 


To is an exceptional gift offer to teachers, music super- 
visors and principals which we are especially pleased to 
be able to make at this particular time. The facts are as follows: 
As you probably know, The Cable Company has always been 
interested in helping to advance the causeof musical education 
in the schools. And that is the primary reason why we published 
those two famous song books: ‘101 Best Songs” and ‘“‘The 
Everyday Song Book.” 

More than 8,000,000 copies of ‘101 Best Songs” have already 
been sold. And no wonder! For here is one of the most inspiring 
little song books published at any price. Indeed, it unquestion- 
ably represents as well balanced a selection of community songs, 
patriotic airs and favorite old hymns as you are likely to find 
anywhere. “The Everyday Song Book” is also an unfailing 
source of uplifting pleasure. It contains over 200 time-tried tunes, 
and every child in the primary grades ought to have a copy. 

Our standard prices for these two famous best sellers are 10c 
each, prepaid; $1.00 a dozen, prepaid; $7.00 a hundred, f. o. b., 
Chicago. Despite the big increase in the cost of paper and print- 
ing, we have made no advance in these ultra low prices. Ever- 
widening demand has, fortunately, made that unnecessary. 

We want to extend this demand still further. And, as an added 
incentive for you to place your order early in the school year, 
we are now making you a special limited offer. 


SEND NO MONEY 


To obtain, without one penny of cost to you, this copy of ‘101 
Famous Poems,” simply forward us your order for one hundred 
copies of either “‘101 Best Songs” or ““The Everyday Song Book.” 
There is no advance in price, remember. You still get the special 
quantity order price—$7.00 a hundred copies, f. o. b., Chicago. 
Only one book of Poems with any one order of 100 or more 
Song Books. 

This is obviously the sensible, economical way to order, even 
without our special gift offer. And you need send no money. We 
will make shipment and bill you later. Only you must act 
promptly. To get your free copy of “101 Famous Poems,” your 
order must be mailed not later than Sept. 20th, 1929. Therefore, 
we urge you to fill out the coupon and mail it—at your very 
earliest convenience. 


GUARANTEE: We guarantee our books to be exactly 
as represented. If—upon delivery—you are not entirely satis- 
fied with your order, we will gladly refund your money. 


fA ROR O ORES OOO EERE E EEE E EERE EERE EE EERE REESE REE EEE HEHE HEHE EEE EEE EERE EEEEEEEEE EEE EEE SH 


THE CaBLE COMPANY, 1216 Cable Building, 
Chicago, Illinois 


* Gentlemen: Please send, and bill me later, one hundred copies @ $7.00 per 100 (f. 0. b., 
H Chicago) of: 
: ‘a **101 Best Songs” [] “The Everyday Song Book” 
‘ With this order you are to send me a complimentary copy of “*101 Famous Poems” in dark 
: blue cloth binding stamped in gold. 

If only free sample copy is wanted, check here: 


J “101 Best Songs” [ ] “The Everyday Song Book” 








BI icccrsnstiteritineeninnis 
GOGO nco-cecccecsecsscccseunseessessvocesssssesensessecss ...SChool 

I am interested in the Cable Midget Piano. Please send 
(9) details of your special offer to schools and teachers. 
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MODELING WAX 





INE brilliant colors. Clean 
Niedoriess —and guaranteed harm- 
Jess. Colors permanent, easily blended, 
and will not soil hands or clothing. 
Keeps indefinitely — is inexpensive — 
and may be used over and over again. 


The new Rockart Modeling Wax 
has other distinct advantages over 
modeling clay. To use—child merely 
holds wax in hand for a moment 
until soft enough for molding. 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 





If wax gets into clothing, rugs or 
child’s hair, it is easily removed by 
warming. Packed 9 colors in an 
attractive box, enabling each child 
to have its own individual set. 


TEACHERS 


Apply to any F. W. Woolworth Co 
5 & 10 Cent Store—or on receipt of 
10c in stamps, we will send you a 
full-size package. Prices on quantity 
lots will be included. Write today. 


AMERICAN SODA PRODUCTS CO. 
MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY 











APSCO 


AUTOMATIC 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 


“CHICAGO”—The famous $1.00 
Mode! for standard pencils. 


“JUNIOR”—One of the 
types of Sharpeners—$3.50. 


finer 








Four Favored “APSCO” Models 


All APSCO Models have the exclusive 
APSCO UNDERCUT CUTTERS 
that cut clean without tearing the wood. 


Ask your Supply House or Stationer—Catalog on request 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


“GIANT”—Sharpens pencils of 
various sizes $1.50. 
“DANDY” — The all-steel $6.00 


Model—“It feeds itself.” 
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Safety Essay and Lesson 
Prizes Awarded 


The winners of national awards in 
the seventh safety essay and lesson 
contests, conducted annually among 
elementary school pupils and teach- 
ers have been announced by the 
Highway Education Board. 

Brendan A. Finn, eleven-year-old 
pupil in Prescott School, Somerville, 
Mass., won the first national pupils’ 
award for an essay on “Why We 
Have and Practice Traffic Rules.” 
He received a gold watch and a trip 
to Washington, and had already been 
awarded a state prize, consisting of 
a gold medal and a check for fifteen 
dollars. The other two essay win- 
ners, each the recipient of a gold 
watch, are Jack Glover, Laurelhurst 
School, Portland, Oreg., and Robert 
W. Tufts, of Sherrill Junior High 
School, Sherrill, N. Y. 

The national essay judges were 
Mrs. James J. Davis, wife of the 
Secretary of Labor; Dr. Ernest W. 
Butterfield, state commissioner of 
education for New Hampshire; and 
the late Haley Fiske, president of 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, New York City. 

Amy M. Striley, teacher in sev- 
enth and eighth grades, Beverly 
Farms, Mass., won first national 
award among the elementary school 
teachers who submitted lessons on 
“Objectives and Methods of Educa- 
tion in Street and Highway Safety.” 
Five hundred dollars and a trip to 
Washington constitute the prize. 
The winner of the second award for 
teachers ($300) is Cleota Thorpe, 
McKinley School, Huron, §S. Dak., 
and the third prize ($200) goes to 
Beulah J. Anderson, Clear Lake, 
Minn. 

The members of the national com- 
mittee awarding these prizes were 
Dr. Uel W. Lamkin, president, Na- 
tional Education Association; Dr. 
A. T. Allen, state superintendent of 
public instruction for North Caro- 
lina; and Frank T. Sheets, chief 
highway engineer for Illinois. 

More than 600,000 pupils, alto- 
gether, took part in the essay con- 


test. The prizes are donated by the 
National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, checks in varying 


amounts and gold, silver, and bronze 
medals being given to the winning 
contestants in all of the states, as 
well as in Alaska, the Canal Zone, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, and Porto 


Rico. In the teachers’ contest more 
than 100,000 participated. 
ee 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 


Minneapolis, Minn., will give any in- 
struction it has to offer to anybody, 
at any time, and for any length of 
course. The institute was founded 
14 years ago with a student body of 
40; enrollment to-day is about 5,000. 
Boys and young men dropping out 
of school or college are prepared for 
a wage-earning job, and additional 
training is given as opportunity of- 
fers, in order to fit students for 
higher wages. During the 14 years 
approximately 65,000 men have re- 
ceived the advantages of day, part- 
time, and evening instruction in the 
institute. 


—_—_o—___ 


“Lost time is never found again.” 





The GRAY BOOK ¢ 
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FAVORITE SONGS 


The vy Book 
FAVORITE 
SONGS 



















A New Book for Assembly Singin, 


An unusually 
choice  collectigy 
of songs eSpe- 


cially suited fg 
assembly singing. 
Selected and edit. 
ed by the same 
committee which 
compiled the wel 
known Golde, 
Book of Favorit. 
Songs. 


AnExcellentGle 
and Chorus Book 


It contains song 








of many sorts fo 
practically 

occasion. The ligt 
includes hymns, ¢o}. 








for male voices. 


song books, 


assembly singing. 


lege glees, negr 


spirituals, songs of early days, sea songs, stunt 
songs, rounds, songs for Christmas and other 
special days, standard choruses and selections 
from well known oratorios; also a fine group 
of unison songs and a good selection of piece 
Many of the best pieces in the 
book are not to be found in other low price 
Because of the wise choice of mg. 
terial and special attention to voice range, the 
book is unquestionably the best of its kind fo 


128 pages, 6 x 9 inches, printed on good pa. 
per from newly engraved plates and bound { 
very durable “rope bristol” covers, 


SCHEDULE OF PRICES 


Price 20 cents a copy. 
15 cents a copy, postpaid. 
ders for a full hundred copies or more ordered 
at one time, shipped to one address, $13.00 4 
hundred, transportation payable by purchaser, 


12 or more copies, 
Special rate on or. 





Contents of Gray Book of Favorite Song 





Ah! ’Tis A Dream 

All Through The Night 

Alphabet, The 

America 

America, My Country 

America, The Beautiful 

Annie_ Laurie 

Auld Lang Syne 

Barnyard Family, The 

Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public 

Belle Ob Baltimore 

Bell Is Ringing, The 

Billy Boy 

Blacksmith, The 

Blow The Man Down 

Bonnets of Bonny Dundee 

But » Lord Is Mindfal 
of His Own 

By The Watermelon Vine 

Calm As The Night 

Cantique De Noel 

Captain Jinks 

Carve Dat Possum 

( Thy Burden Upon 

the Lord fen 

Christ, The Lord, Is Ris- 

Columbia, The Gem_ of 


The Ocean ing 
Come Thou Almighty 
Come Where My Love 


Lies Dreaming 

Come Ye Thankful People 

Crow Song 

Dat Am De Way To 
Spell_ Chicken 

Day Is Dying In The West 

De Bezem (Round) 

Dixie 

Early to Bed 

Evening Prayer 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler 
Of All Nature 

Fairy Belle 

Faith Of Our Fathers 

Farewell To lee 

First Noel, The 

From Ill Do Thou De- 
fend Me 

Gaudeamus Igitur 

Gentle Annie 

Girl I Left Behind Me 

Glad Christmas Bells 

Gloria Patri 

God Of Our_ Fathers 

Good King Wenceslas 

Good Night (Round) 

lark I Hear A Voice 

Hark! Ten Thousand 
Joices Sing 

Hark! The Herald Angels 

Hark! The Vesper Hymn 
Is Stealing 

Haul On_The Bowlin’ 

Heavens Resound, The 

Hlome Road, The 

Ilome Sweet Home 

Iiow Firm _A Foundation 

Hunter’s Farewell, The 

Iluntsman, The (Round) 

I Heard The Bells On 
Christmas Day 

Information 

In Heavenly -Love Abiding 

In The Time of Roses 

Isle of Beauty 

It Came Upon the Mid- 
night Clear 

I Would That My Love 

Jerusalem, The Golden 

Jingle Bells 

John Peel 

Joy To The World 

Keep The Home 
Burning 

Keller’s American Hymn 

Largo 

Leezie Lindsay 

Lift Thine Eyes 

Linden Tree, The 


Fires 


Lord Is My Shepherd 
The 
Of All 
Throned Afar 
Lost Chord, The 
Lovely Appear 
Lovely Evening (Round) 
Lovely Night 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
Low Backed Car, The 
Luther's Cradle Hymn 
Lutzow'’s Wild Hunt 
Massa’s In The Cold 
Ground 
Merrily, Merrily (Round) 
Merry Life, A 


Lord Being, 


Midshipmite, The 

My Bonnie [ Thee 
My _Country ‘Tis 6 
My Lord Delivered Danie 
My Lord, What A Mourn 


ing 

My Native Land 

My Old Kentucky Hom 

Nancy Lee 

Night 

Noah's Ark 

Nobody Knows The Trou 
ble I've Seen 

Nut Brown Maiden 


O Come All Ye Faithful 
O God, Beneath Thy 
Guiding Hand 


O God, Our Help In Age 
Pas 


O Holy Night 
Oh, Realm of Light 
Oh! Susanna | Along 
Old Ark A-Movering 
Old Black Joe 
Old Folks at Home 
Ole Dan Tucker 
Little Town Of Betb- 
lehem 
O, No, John 
Onward Christian Soldies 
O Rest In The Lor 
O, Worship The King 
Peter Gray 
Proudly As The Eagle 
Reuben and_ Rachel 
Ring, Ring Tie Banjo 
Rosalie 
The 
Yo 


QO, 


Rose of Allandale, 
Row, Row, Row 
Boat (Round) 
Rufus Rastus 
Brown 
Schubert's Serenade 
Scotland’s Burning 
Silent Night 
Sleep, Soldier, Sleep 
Softly Now The Light Of 
Day 


ur 


Johnson 


ay 
Soldier's Farewell, The 
Spacious Firmament 00 
High, 1e 
Star Spangled Banner 
Steal Away 
Still, Still With Thee 
Street Urchin’s Medley 
Style All The While 
Tangled Tunes 


aps 
They All Love Jack 
Three Chafers, The 
Three Sailor Boys, The 
To Thee, O Country 
Two Roses, The 
Unfold, Ye Portals 
Vesper Hymn 
Warrior Bold, A — 
Welcome, Sweet Spring: 
time ent Ar 
We Three Kings Ore A 
When You And I 
y , Maggie 
Where, Oh, Where |, 
While Shepherds Wateb@ 
Their Flocks 


Le 








F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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Bradley School Materials Stimulate Interest 





MARKET DAY PROBLEMS 


8378—Employing the fascinating pastime of “play- 
ing store” is an attractive and colorful seat work. 
Merchandise is represented by pictures on large 
“store cards,” each item marked with its price. 
Eight “Purchase Cards” bear examples in addition 
made up of items on the “Store Cards.” If these 
are added correctly, the answer is found on a cor- 
responding “Cost Card” which the pupil matches 
with his “Purchase Card,” completing his problem. 
In handsome black, green and yellow box. Price, 
$0.60. 


Number Work 


JORDAN COMPLETE NUMBER CARD 


8008—Presenting the most modern methods for 
teaching arithmetic. The cards are carefully 
graded, and all the difficult problems have been 
covered for all phases of arithmetic for the first 
three years and also review for the first half of 
the fourth year. Twelve cards, size 7 x 8Y% 
printed on manila tag, and enclosed In strong 
portfolio. Price, $0.30. 


THE MISSING NUMBER DRILL 


8162—Literally “steps to success” in arithmetic, 
the problems in the design of a flight of steps— 
simple at the start—more difficult at the top. Three 
large cards, with complimentary answer cards, 

all of heavy manila tag. In strong portfolio. 
Price, $0.25. 

SELF-VERIFYING NUMBER CARDS 
8267—Combining number matching examples in 
addition and subtraction in numbers 1 to 10. 
Slotted cards printed two sides with domino prob- 
lems and numerals and correlating slips with an- 
swers. In strong partitioned box. Price, $0.40. 


Reading and Language 


BRADLEY’S SELF VERIFYING PHONETIC 
CARDS 

8266—Color and novelty add to the effectiveness 
of this seat work, combining picture matching and 
word building. When the pictures on cards are 
matched with complimentary slips, the corres- 
ponding words which name the pictures are com- 
pleted. Price, $0.30. 


ECONOMO WORD BUILDER NO.1 


8271—The most popular and best made of the 
standard type word builder. Contains a large quan- 
tity of unusually large size tablets in a 
Bradley long-life box. Price, $0.25. 


PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003—A real picture-matching and 
reading novelty in seat work, teuing 
the story of Goldie Locks and the Three 
Bears. Three sheets of cardboard, each 
containing twelve miniature pictures in 
bright color, of incidents in the story 
on one side and one large picture on 
the reverse are cut into sections and 
laid on cards with text referring to 
each small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly 
placed on its corresponding word space, 
the work is turned over, and the large 
colored picture is shown properly as- 
sembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting, and in- 
structive seat work in keeping with 
Progressive child training. 

In strong box with colored picture 
label. Size 9 x 12. Price, $0.60. 


a 


SELF-KEYED READING CARDS 

A real improvement in reading material that is 
not to be cut up nor written upon, nor does it re- 
quire that the child write out his answers. The 
“key” feature is something new and will appeal to 
teachers, as it provides a means of readily check- 
ing the pupil’s work. Each set contains 24 cards 
with studies based on well-known nursery rhymes, 
8226—Set I. 8227—Set II. Price, each, $0.60. 














his NEW SERIES 
of THOMPSON SEAT 


WORK 


is 


SELF-VERIFYING 


If its 
right ~ 
you see 


through it 


Thomas E. Thompson introduces a novel, 
simple and effective principle of self-verify- 
ing problems with this new series of Seat 
Work. Mr. Thompson is the author of 
“Minimum Essentials” and is universally 
recognized as an authority in the educa- 
tional field. 


The 100 Subtraction Facts 


is self-teaching and self-testing. A series 
of problems with a common answer are 
printed on cards with a hole punched in 
uniform position on each card. When the 
cards are stacked, if the correct answer card 
is selected, the pupil can look through the 
entire stack. If a wrong answer is placed 
on the problem card, the holes do not match, 
indicating instantly that the answer is not 
correct. 


The child who is obliged to verify each 
number-fact card by comparing the position 
of the hole with that on the answer card 
will take about a half hour for the work. 
On the other hand, only a few minutes will 
be needed if he knows the correct answers 
at once. 


The same effective principle is used in two 
other numbers covering division and the 
proper use of verbs and pronouns. 


No. 8029—The 100 Subtraction Facts 

No. 8026—The 90 Division Facts. 

No. 8030—The Troublesome Verbs and 
Pronouns—Correct Usage 


3 STS $0.40 


Send for a copy of Catalog “A” which de- 
scribes these numbers as well as the many 
other interesting items of Bradley’s School 
Material. 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

New York Philadelphia 
San Francisco Atlanta 
Chicago: Thos. Charles Co., Agts. 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


Boston 


THE LIFE OF THE BOX IS THE LIFE OF THE BUILDER—BRADLEY BOXES LAST LONGEST 
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Teaching Helps That Meet Every 


400 Games 








FOR SCHOOL, HOME 
AND PLAYGROUND 


Gives full instructions for 
playing more than four hun- 
dred games with ample pro- 
vision for every age, purpose 
and occasion, There are in- 
door and outdoor games; 
games in which children 


of varying ages may partici- 
pate; games for social gath- 


erings; for special purposes 
in classroom work; in fact 
every kind of game that 
teachers may need. Numer- 
ous diagrams and illustra- 


tions. 


covers, 


$20 pages Full cloth 
Price $1.50, postpaid. 


With Normal Rastoustes- Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$3.20. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


Seeley’ s Question Book 





Covers Reading, English 
and American Literature, 
Orthography, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Geoge- 


raphy, U. S. History, Civics, 
Drawing, Writing, Nature 
Study, Manners and Morals, 
Current Events, School 
Management, Methods of 
Teaching. Gives questions 
and answers on every phase 
of each subject and helpful 


suggestions for its teaching 
and study. 446 pages. Full 
cloth covers. Price $1.50 


ppstpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 


1 yr., $3.29. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.20. 


How to Teach Spelling 





HOW 10 


TEACH SPELLING 


| 
| 
| 


| | 








A new 


and 


book for teachers 
supervisors by Frederick 


S. Breed, Associate Professor 
of Education, University of 
Chicago. Tells how to select 
and grade a spelling vocab- 
ulary; how to organize les- 
son units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; 
how to direct pupils’ study; 


how to measure spelling abil- 


ity and diagnose spelling 
disability. Contains spelling 
list of 3,481 words derived 
from 20 scientific investiga- 


tions. 


Price $1.25, postpaid. 


With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, 


$5.00. 


With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.00. 


Present-Day Standards 7; FoR we 


<a. 


PRESENT DAY 
STANDARDS 
FOR TEACHING 


Fepamis 


Bw 














Plans, 1 yr., $3.00. 


Pedagogical Pep 











in this book, 
explains what 
good teaching to-day and 
presents definite standards 
by which teachers can eval- 
uate every feature of their 
work. The standards given 
are amply illustrated by con- 
crete examples to make them 
of the greatest value for 
self-improvement. The lesson 
plans, projects, ete., have 
been thoroughly tested. 208 
pages. Full cloth covers. 
Price $1.25, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
With Pathfinder, 1 yr., $2.00, 


THE $2000 PRIZE 
BOOK OF PLANS 

The Prize-Winning Plans 
in this book were selected 
from over two thousand sub- 
mitted by teachers in a na- 
tion-wide prize contest. They 
cover practically every 
phase of a teacher’s work 
and deal with the teaching 
of the school subjects, the 
children, the community, 
and the schoolroom itself, 
384 pages. Full cloth covers, 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor - Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


the author 
constitutes 


Poems Teachers Ask For ®0un5i' 


meetin 


POEMS 
TEACHERS 
ASK FOR 


([ieni 
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Full cloth covers. 


These two books “sale 
480 of the poems most fre- 
quently requested by teach- 
ers for publication in Nor- 
mal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. All of the poems are 
well adapted for reading, 
reciting, memory work, etc. 
214 pages in each book. 
Full cloth covers. Price of 
each volume, $1.00, postpaid. 
Either volume with Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 
year, $2.80. Either with The 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


How I Did It 


This book contains 746 
teaching devices briefly ex- 
plained by teachers who have 
used them successfully. They 
cover School Management; 
Arithmetic; Language; Ge- 
ography; Spelling; History; 
Writing; Reading; Hygiene; 
Decoration and Art; Nature 
Study; Agriculture; Domes- 
tie Science; Manual Train- 
ing; Music; Games; Seat 
Work ; Schoolroom Holidays ; 
Miscellaneous. 320 pages. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 
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May Be Had at Special Reduced Prices YN 


When Ordered in Combination with 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS 
or THE PATHFINDER 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer on Page 24, Use Order Blank Below. 














Instructor Plan Books ora craves 


Three Volumes—Autumn Plans, Winter Plans, Spring Plans 


Each of these three volumes presents a great variety of 
seasonable teaching plans (with an abundance of material 
for carrying them out) classified as follows: Biography, 
Games, Geography, History, Hygiene, Literature and Lan- 
guage, Nature Study, Picture Study, Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, Projects, Seat Work, Songs. 

The plans and material are entirely new and have been 
prepared by many teaching specialists of high standing in 
the branches represented. The selection, arrangement and 
editing have been done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, of the 
editorial staff of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans in col- 
laboration with prominent educators. 

The wealth of illustrations is a notable feature. Not only 4 
is the text profusely illustrated throughout but there are also , 
a large number of designs and patterns for seat work, con- 
struction work, paper cut-outs, posters, booklets, cards, cal- ~ 
endars, ete., and many pictures in the Nature Study sections. 


a 


INSTRUCTOR |. 


‘VOLUME { : 


























Three volumes of 224 pages each. Full cloth binding. “ 

Price, set of 3 volumes complete, $3.60 postpaid. With | 3 Volumes 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $4.90. With The <=> 672 Pages 
Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 








Primary Plans and Projects 


This new aid for primary teachers contains 320 large pages 
(7% x 10% inches) filled ‘with supplementary helps and devices 
for making school work appealing to children, 

All of the material has been prepared by skilled primary 
spec ialists and arranged and edited by Elizabeth P. Bemis, for 
25 years Primary Editor of Normal Instructor-Primary Plans. 

The book is arranged in ten sections—each devoted to a 
month of the school year and containing a complete collection 
of primary material for the month classified as follows: Na- 
ture Study; Picture Study; Number Lessons; Primary Fridays 
(Pieces to Speak, ete.); Projects; Plans; Reading; Seatwork 
and Blackboard Drawings: Songs and Music; Stories. - 

The hundreds of artistic illustrations not only serve their 
specific purposes in connection with the content matter, but are 
also useful as motifs for designs, decorations, posters, ete. 

$20 large pages, handsomely bound in full cloth. 

Price $3.60, postpaid. With Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
1 year, $4.90. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $3.90. 
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See Page 52 for SPECIAL OFFER of 10 Large Pictures with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Modern Number Methods 


The most complete en- By H. S. Alshouse. A genuine help to 
book ever published, Contains those who teach number work or arithmetic 
and choice collection of recitations, in the elementary grades. The first part 





The Year’s Entertainments 


By Inez N. McFee. 
tertainment 
a large 


songs, music, dialogues, tableaux and other treats of special difficulties of both pupil and 
entertainment material arranged in com- teacher and the most modern and successful 
plete programs for different grades, appro- methods of solving these problems. The sec- 
piate to the various holidays, birthdays and ond part of the book deals with general con- 
other special occasions occurring during the siderations in the teaching of arithmetic 
school year. 364 pages. Full cloth covers. in the eight grades. 128 pages. Full cloth 
Price $1.50, postpaid. With Normal In- covers. $1.00 per copy, postpaid. With Nor- 
structor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. With mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.80. 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.80. 


THE PATHFINDER -- The Best Current Events Weekly 


The Pathfinder, the illustrated weekly news review published at the 
Nation's Capital, is an ideal medium through which teachers and pu- wate 
pils can keep informed regarding world affairs, 4 

In each week's issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast amount 
of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 

Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest of 
World Affairs; News Notes; Doings of Congress; From Other Lands; 
Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; Recreation 
Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; etc. 

Each issue contains a “Quizdex’”® which consists of many helpful 
questions on the topics covered in that issue. 

Subscription Price $1.00 per year (52 numbers). 
strnctor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $2.75. 














With Normal In- 

















when ordering Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, I-77 


Pathfinder and other teaching helps PAY OCcT 15 


in combination with either or both of these magazines. 


F. A. Owen 


Place cross (X) 
in one of these 
squares to indi- 


Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


{.] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. 
squares to | (] Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
zines desir: [} Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 
}) Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] How I Did It, 80 cents additional 
} Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional ] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add’! 
] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
] 


. .-1 929. 
Price $2.00. 


{ 
: 
Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional (_} Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 
} The Year's Entertainments, $1.20 additional [ ) Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional (_) Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
{_] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
{ ] School Window Decorations, 65 cents add'l 
[ ] Instructor dointed Toys, Book 1f, 50 cts. add’! 
[] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 50 cts. add'l 


| How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional 

] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 
additional 

[] Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional 


$1.00 


Thi: lor totals 8 f[1 I am enclosing herewith. 
This order totals which ; {] I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1929. 
Name............ a ee 


Street or R. F. D.. 


NOTE: For subscriptions 
add 50 cents. 


... State. 


to Normal Instructor-Prim. Plans to C. da, add 30 
For subscriptions to The Pemary r to any point ject the 3 





0 other forei; countries, 
inder to any point outside of the Ags states, add orsien 
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Classroom Need 


Prove It Yourself 


This book treats of ele- 
mentary science and explains 
how the teacher or pupils 
can make simple experiments 
to prove the various princi- 
ples. No special equipment 
is necessary. The experi- 
ments cover Heat, Dissolv- 
ing and Evaporation, Dis- 
tillation, Fermentation, Mag- 
netism, Electricity, Light, 
Sound, Chemistry, Crystals, 
The Candle, Properties of 
Matter, Forms of Matter, 
The Air, The Earth’s Crust, 
Cement and Concrete, Soils, 


The Weather, Astronomy, 
Machines. 88 illustrations. 
cloth covers. $1.50 per copy, 








Gravity, Simple 
256 pages. Fylj 
postpaid. With 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.29, 
With The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 


POSTER PATTERN renee" 9 


Instructor Poster Patterns 


Each of these books con- 
tains patterns for making 
30 posters of varying sizes 
up to 54 inches long. 20 
of the patterns in each 
book are of Mother Goose 
characters; others deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper cov- 
ers, Price, each Book, 80 
ets., postpaid. Either Book 
with Normal a 
Primary Plans, 
$2.65. 





ye 
Either with Th Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


all 


aa 


POSTER 
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ro) 


Story-Book Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns which 
form 20 posters, size 36 x 
14 inches, each illustrating 
a well-known story. Some 
of the subjects are: Cin- 
derella, Rumpelstiltzkin, 
The Frog Prince, The Ugly 
Duckling, Puss-In-Boots, 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
Price 80 cents, postpaid. 
With Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, 1 year, 
$2.65. With The Path- 
finder, 1 year, $1.65. 


Health Poster 


The patterns in this book 
form 10 posters, size 36 x 
15 inches, each illustrating 
a health rule, Some of the 
subjects are: Sleep With 
Windows Open, Clean the 
Teeth Every Day, Bathe 
More Than Once a Week, 
Drink Milk Every Day, etc. 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal! Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 





The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65, 





STORY-BOX | 
POSTER 
PATTERNS 








Mother Goose Health Posters 


Contains patterns for 
making 10 posters, size 
36 x 15 inches, in which 
Mother Goose characters 
illustrate health rules ex- 
pressed in Mother Goose 
rhymes. Some of the sub- 
jects are: Little Boy Blue 
(who drinks milk each 
Nimble Jack (who 
out of doors each 
ete. Heavy paper 
covers. Price 80 cents, 








postpaid. With ny 
Instructor-Primary Plan 
1 year, $2.65. 


Instructor Jointed Toys sipi 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book contains twenty- 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, ete., and 
eight for Little Citizens 
Jointed Toys. 

Book II contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose Jointed Toys 
and one for a Santa Claus 
Jointed Toy. 

Each book bound 











With The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 


OOKS 





in heavy paper covers. 


Price, each Book, 60 cts., postp’d. Either 
with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 ae 
$2.50. Either with The Pathfinder, 1 year, $1.5! 


School Window Decorations 


Contains 16 sets of pat- 
terns for window decora- 
tions with full directions 
for making. May also be 
used in making decora- 
tions for other purposes. 
Some of the patterns are: 
Basket and Fruit, Bowl 
and Daffodils, Santa Claus, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc, 
Heavy paper covers. Price 
80 cents, postpaid. With 
Normal Instructor-Primary 





Plans, 1 year, $2.65. With 
The Pathfinder, 1 yr., $1.65. 
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116 Bird Pictures 


InBeautiful 


Colors 
Exact Repro- 


Every school, li- 
brary and nature 
lover should have 





















































NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Answers to Queries 


Inquiries can seldom be answered in the next 
issue after their receipt, owing to the time re- 
quired for publication. On account of limited 
space, omissions are frequently necessary. A 
remittance of ten cents with each question se- 
cures reply by private letter. Questions sent 
for personal reply without enclosed remittance 


the front of this issue, 
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Now-—/from first grade to university 


; are answered in this department, unless re- 

ductions from || quired answer would be too lengthy or other- 
Nature. wise inappropriate. Address all Queries to 

Size 7x9 inches JOHN H. ARNOLD, CEDAR FALLS, IOWA. 

Suitable for mounting Teachers who desire literary assistance will find e e 
or framing terms stated in Mr. Arnold’s announcement in 








a 
his set. B , - 
this set tne ant When did Hawaii become a territory Ul to the mt e 
“ae ane anne until || of the United States with established 
! imple Gump Oot oh cot || territorial government?—Rhode Island. 
1. With The Territory of Hawaii was es- 
» $3.20, ‘ ica’s : 
is JOSEPH H. DODSON, America’s tablished by an act of Congress © © bd 
leading authority on bird life, of- dated April 30, 1900 CO 
KS fers you the finest and only complete Pa J 
lection of bird pictures in the |]; What portion of the world’s rubber 
3 peas - a. cen al ame aiilinall is a in the United States? 
world—some > ot. —Ohio. 
ears. de . . . 
| Only $1.00 About sixty per cent of the world’s Authoritative—tested in thousands of 
TOR iy ' rubber is used in the United States schools—at your command with an 
TER ee _ botag you 33 Phang we or consumed in the manufacture of Aer y 
RNS Mumion) glee valuable Reference. || 2tticles in the United States. effectiveness never before approached. 
” Index described below. Use the To what extent are the people of 
a coupon. a eS me laieatelel essnpe- HE completion of the remarkable new edition 
ah. FRE Dodson’s valuable Ref- In Briti h ‘die ther bet of “Music Appreciation for Children”* marks 
erence-Index _ lists Rs en tae " 4 zn ry = aa = ya an epoch in Victor educational work. This famous 
r um, ff | most 1,000 pictures of Birds, Ani- || Six thousand and seven thousand in- text has been revised from cover to cover. Today 
mals, Trees, Plants and Flowers, |/dustrial establishments employing . % . . h 
whe Insects, Fruits, Fish, Minerals and || about one and a half million people it is the ultimate product of pedagogical researc 
em | industrial Studies. Send for a copy. i and experience. No effort has been spared to make 
-_— — — — — — — — ||. In what states of the United States it the most authoritative work in its field. 
OK | —S- is lignite coal found?—Missouri. 
ER Se a 8 == According to the United States Now the scope of Victor text books is rounded out 
RNS O Please send me your 33 selected bird pie- || Geological Survey the true lignite through the whole school life. Used in leading 
Toh. (Please send your Reference-Index con- coal is found only in Montana, North school systems throughout the country, three out 
on | cerning nearly 1,000 valuable pictures. Dakota, South Dakota, Arkansas, of these four have just been adopted by the state 
MR aa and Texas; but there are coal de- of Alabama. 
ta. posits in other states similar to lig- ‘ = 
ang ae nite and often given that name. These outstanding publications fully meet every 
+ al aapaaneapaacearapasanas a Aiea AS ie eae need for more effective teaching of music— 
1s When was the first Labor periodical 
—_ = in the United States?—New | 1. Victor “Rural Unit No. 1” (with 13 Records). 
ork. The standard definite course for children in rural 
vd Your Copy Is Ready! Evans Brothers began the publi- communities; 
aNG Our new 1929-30 Teachers’ Catalog. is cation of the “Workingman’s Advo- . ee : . 
poe | | many new and enatel datteies Sur the. cate” in 1825. There is no record of 2. “Music Appreciation for Children”*—compre- 
classroom, Write for your copy today. earlier Labor periodicals. hensive graded lessons for first to sixth grade; 
PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY , : 
P.O. Box 2341 1315 So. Michigan Blvd. When and where was cement first 3. “What We Hear in Music”—the great musical 
Dallas, Texas Chicago, Ill. produced?—Maine. : 
= source book for high schools; 
——— What we call Portland cement was - ‘ 

- first produced in 1824 by Joseph 4. “Appreciation and History of Music”—widely 
sters High School Course Aspdin of Leeds, England. His na- used in colleges, universities and conservatories. 
~ || in 2 Years You can comaiets| | tive land has honored him as discov- Orthophonic Victor Records cover the entire range 

this simplified High} | erer of “liquid stone” or concrete : . . 
De || ite Guy seam, Mecle off teukeemenin ae kek tx ented unten . ont of the literature of music. Continually the long 
SHE | J [tare to college ana the lending professions. The oo a “ at — eros ve special educational list grows. With the revolu- 
eo pe me p Mg x Tas bp esas Seen, tionary new combination VICTOR RADIO-ELEC- 
Dept 163% Drexel Av. & 58th St, © A.8.1923 CHICAGO - : , TROLA, you command a medium of musical repro- 
1 an Englishman. duction of power and realism far beyond all pre- 
=| | Government Positions| spanish origin? Kansas enrsnge-aeueaan 
a can « . i sical education is un- 
r, $1.65. Clerk Carriers, Rural Carriers, Railway MailClerks, Colorado 1S named for the Colo Today the opportunity for — - 
poons Sunnis, Department Clerks, and many others. | rado River (Rio Colorado is Spanish limited. 
: e. 5 . " ° a ° 
AND Il ay cemenen school education required, Examina- for Colored River). Florida was so ® Ready ab he middle of September. 
nie eer ey ey year. Send named by Ponce de Leon because he y about the middle of September. — = 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | discovered the region on Easter © ———| 
Washington, D. C. (Pascua florida means Flowery Eas- Victor-Radio-Electrola. Pl Ih S be 
ter). Nevada takes its name from The complete, modern educa- Wh x a 
. ’ i ; . Wy 
MUSIC LESSONS me HOME the Sierra Nevada (snowy range). tional instrument. Reproduces Ht 
California, as first applied to Lower records electrically. List price |e 
, California, may have come from a $275 (less Radiotrons). ze 
P You can read music like this quickly sixteenth century Spanish romance Le oon 
— rite o ° i i ) a * » is- 
—, 9 Bear Pans Oran, Vicun, Mandela, Guitar Banee: | i Which there was a “treasure 18 ee 1) 
gr Bek Bh tSeenss dy thecteds of steied vei, | land” of that name. 
: sist ican Schoo! of Music. 27 Maskettan Bldg., Chicage. How many volumes are there in the a4 
libraries connected with the federal 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE government at Washington?—Virginia. 
Home-Study Courses The Congressional Library con- 





tains approximately 3,500,000 books 
and pamphlets. In addition to that 
there is a House of Representatives 
Library, a Senate Library, and li- 
braries of the Department of Agri- 
culture, Department of Cgmmerce, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
Geological Survey, ‘Smithsonian In- | 


Cooking, Sewing, Diet, Health, Nursing, ete. [24th year.] 
For teachers, extension workers, tea rooms, lunchrooms, 
‘nstitutions, candy makers, homemakers, etc. Illus. 100- 
Page booklet, ‘‘ Zhe Profession of Home-Making” , FREE. 
AM. SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 841 E.58th St.,Chicago 


The Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Division 
Radio-Victor Corporation of America 
Camden, N. J. 








Start the School Year Right! 
Teach Art in your school. Send 50c in coin for September 
Project for teachers without an Art Supervisor. 
Nect includes directions, illustrations, and hand made 
amples ed by Frances L. Stover, for many years Art 
Paral. 


‘esr 
in_cit d state rmal schools. State ¢ 
FRANCES L. STOVER, IONIA, MICHIGAN. 
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Your very PENS 
| can help to build 


GOOD POSTURE 

























PUNCHED up, fist tightly clenched 
—all wrong! And yet — perhaps 
the youngster can’t help it. If ne has a 
balky, sputtery pen, determined to dig 
into the paper—he may be forced into 
wrong habits! 


When you are working so hard to 
train them right, you should éns/st that 
your pupils be given Esterbrook pens. 
With Esterbrooks, you can be sure the 
pens are actually he/ping good posture, 

Please try Esterbrook school pens, 
at our expense, Send name, position, 
school system and address to our Dept. 
NI-P. We will forward FREE samples 
ac once, 

ESTERBROOK PEN CO., Camden, N. J. 
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Study Current Events 


\ \ THEN the Pathfinder was started, 35 years ago, there was not a teacher in 








the land who would have understood the meaning of the term “current 

events” as applied to school work. Such a thing as studying the develop- 
ments of the day was unknown. The textbooks were regarded as gospel, and the 
whole world of knowledge was supposed to be confined within their covers. If the 
capital of a nation was changed, the teacher had to go on teaching the pupils the 
old capital until a new textbook was issued—and sometimes that was years, 


The Pathfinder is Your Best Means 


@ The Pathfinder has done yeoman service in converting the educators of the 
country away from this old-time dogma. Now a teacher who fails to keep pace 
with the affairs of the times is rated very low—though a few still manage to get 
by. The best way for a teacher to keep informed and to be prepared to answer 
the millions of questions that her pupils ask is to take the Pathfinder and read it 
every week of the year. This takes very little time, for everything in the Path- 
finder is skillfully condensed. 

@ But the Pathfinder is far more than a mere current events paper. It is a real 
magazine, covering every phase of human affairs. It is the most widely quoted 
publication in the world—for the reason that everything in it is to the point. 
Every page is immensely worth while—100 per cent interesting. 


@ Being published at the nation’s capital, the Pathfinder has sources of infor- 
mation not available in other places. If you and your pupils are not getting it 
every week you are missing something for which there is no substitute. The cost 
is so insignificant that no school need be without it. We ask you to give it a test. 


Only a Cent a Copy for School Clubs 


@ A dollar will pay for 5 copies for 20 weeks, 10 copies for 10 weeks, 20 copies 
for 5 weeks, 25 copies for 4 weeks, 50 copies for 2 weeks or 100 copies for 1 week. 
Cash or credit. No school club orders for less than five copies or less than $1. 
For less than five copies the rate of two cents a copy a week applies. Sample 
copies (one week) will be supplied free for introductory purposes. 


SCHOOL CLUB ORDER BLANK 








Yearly subscriptions (52 issues) $1. Pathfinder Pub. Co., Washington, D.C. 
Pathfinder and Normal Instructor- Please send ............ copies of the 
Primary Plans, both one year, $2.75. Pathfinder for ......... weeks, beginning 


The Pathfinder is represented in the with current issue. I understand these 


educational field by the F. A. Owen 
Publishing Company, Dansville, N. Y. 


papers will cost one cent a copy per 
week. (No order for less than $1.) Send 


a , PD OD von vcncscnscecsensotccscccessentoeaicenns 
Yearly subscriptions should be given pap . 
to any of their agents or sent direct IED ictncdercndeistnieninlabeenseaeins 
to them. ae eee EU 
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stitution, Army War  Cellection, 
Public Documents, and the Surgeon 
General’s Library. These ten smaller 
libraries contain a total of nearly 
2,500,000 books and pamphlets. 


What were the main causes of the 
Panic of 1893?—Indiana. 

The chief causes of this panic 
were excessive speculation, inflated 
credit, and over-investment of cap- 
ital in unsound enterprises. Specu- 
lation has been closely associated 
with all the financial panics of the 
past, justifying the federal govern- 
ment in adopting any reasonable 
measures to curb this tendency. 


When was the idea first advanced of 
building a canal across the Isthmus of 
Panama?—Ohio. 

This suggestion was made shortly 
after Balboa crossed the isthmus and 
found the Pacific Ocean. It is said 
that as early as 1520 Charles V 
ordered a survey made of the 
Isthmus of Darien, as it was then 
called, to ascertain whether or not it 
would be practicable to construct a 
canal, 

Can armed resistance to law en- 
forcement be properly regarded as an 
insurrection against the government ?— 
Idaho. 

Rebellion or insurrection is inter- 
preted as being “the inciting, setting 
on foot, assisting or engaging in 
armed resistance to the execution of 
the laws by two or more.” There- 
fore, should two or more persons to- 
gether offer armed resistance to the 
enforcement of the federal laws this 
would technically be an insurrection 
against the government. 

Is the number of deaths in coal mine 
accidents in the United States increas- 
ing or decreasing ?—Kentucky. 

There has been a gradual decrease 
in the number of deaths from coal 
mine accidents, although in some 
years there is an increase over the 
year before. During the five-year 
period from 1911 to 1915 inclusive, 
12,583 were killed, during the next 
five-year period the number was 
12,097, and during the succeeding 
five-year period the number was re- 
duced to 11,077. 


Will it ever become a law that a 
teacher must have a high school educa- 
tion before being permitted to teach? 
—lIowa. 


Requirements on teacher certifica- 
tion are controlled by the state legis- 
lature, which is advised by the state 
education department. The tendency 
is to demand more from prospective 
new teachers, so that in time all 
states will probably require that a 
teacher at least be a graduate of a 
four-year accredited high school, 
with some definite training for her 
work. 

What do you consider the five most 


outstanding features in American his- 
tory from 1789 to 1876?—Nebraska. 


Taken f ..a broad point of view, 
five of the outstanding features or 
factors in American history from 
1789 to 1876 are: the development 
of industries and the industrial life; 
grasping of a broader conception of 
the principles of democracy; expan- 
sion of the educational system with 
the growth of public schools; devel- 
opment of means of tore rapid com- 
munication and transportation; west- 
ward development or westward move- 
ment of American civilization. 
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EXCELSIOR LITERATURE SERIE 


ie 


English Classics and 


Supplementary Reader; 


FOR USE IN UPPER GRADES 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


THIS series is made up principally of standard 

classics in general use in the schools. They are 
carefully edited by experienced teachers of Eng. 
lish and helpfully annotated. The notes are 
ample for necessary aid in interpretation but 
not so copious as to discourage original inquiry 
Biographical sketches, questions, outlines rv 
study, etc., are included, as indicated. The list 
also includes a number of other books Specially 
prepared for school reading and study, Well 
printed on good paper—bound in heavy paper 
covers—moderate in price. When ordering, give 
name and number of each book desired and men. 
tion Excelsior Literature Series. The prepaid 
price is given after each book. 





Browning’s Poems. No. 11. Selected. Biographica| 


sketch, notes and outlines. The selections includ 
pn , ] s ) ui 
The Pied Piper, Herve Riel, How They Brougit 
the Good News from Ghent to Aix. Incident of the 


French Camp, The Lost Leader, Pheidippides, and 
others. 15¢. eee Ay 

Christmas Carol, A. No. 19. Dickens. Introduction 
and notes, 18c. 

Courtship of Miles Standish, The. No. 3. Long. 
fellow. Introduction and notes. 18c. 

Cricket on the Hearth, The. No. 24. Dickens 
Notes and biographical sketch. 18c. 

Democracy and the War. No. 67. Seventeen of the 
notable addresses of President Wilson are included 
together with Lloyd George’s address on “The 
Meaning of America’s Entrance into the War,” 
and Franklin K. Lane’s “Why We Are Fighting 
Germany.’” Introduction and notes. 2é4¢, 

Enoch Arden. No. 7. Tennyson. Biographical 
sketch, introduction, notes, questions, 165¢, 

Evangeline, No. 1. Longfellow. Biographical intr. 
duction, oral and written exercises, notes, etc. 18¢ 

Familiar Legends. No. 23. Inez N. McFee. OM 
tales retold for young people. 165c. 

Great Stone Face, The. Wo. 9. Hawthorne. Bi- 
ographical sketch, introduction, notes, story analy- 
sis, questions. 165c. 

Hiawatha. Wo. 27. Longfellow. Introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. 30c. 

idylis of the King. No. 31. Tennyson. (The Com 
ing of Arthur, Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 


Elaine, The Dassing of Arthur.) Edited by Cyms 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 


questions, critical comments and pronouncing vo- 
cabulary. 24c. 


Lady of the Lake, The. No. 35. Scott. Contains 
map, biographical sketch, the reign and character 
of James V from ‘Tales of a Grandfather,” pro- 
nouncing vocabulary and comprehensive notes by 
Barbara A. MacLeod. Oc. 

Lincoin-Douglas Debates, The. No. 63. — This 
volume gives practically entire the principal ad- 
dresses from these famous debates Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Edwin Erle Sparks, 
President Pennsylvania State College. 4c. 

Literature of the Bible. No. 37. Matthias R. Hel- 
lig. <A scholarly treatment of the Bible from the 
literary viewpoint. 16c. 

Man Without a Country, The. No. 65. Hale. Bio 
graphical sketch, historical introduction and_ er 
planatory notes by Horace G. Brown, State Nor 
mal School, Worcester, Mass. \. 


Message to Garcia, A, and Other Inspirational Sto- 
ries. No. 61. Introduction and notes by Edward 
A. Parker. 16c. 

Milton’s Minor Poems. No. 29.  (L’Allegro, Il 
lenseroso, Comus, Lycidas.) Edited by Cyrus 
Lauron Hooper. Thomas C, Blaisdell, Supervising 
Editor. Biographical sketch, introduction, notes, 
questions for study, comments, vocabulary. 

Poe’s Tales. No. 59. Selected. Introduction and 
notes by Edward A. Parker. Contents: Ligeia, 
The Gold Bug, The Masque of the Red Death, 
The Purloined Letter, Eleonora, The Fall of the 
House of Usher, The Assignation, and A Descent 
into the Maelstrom. 24c. 

Silas Marner. Wo. 33. Eliot. Biographical sketch, 
notes, questions for study on each chapter, critical 
comments and bibliography. The most complete 
edition published for class study. Edited by Hiram 
R. Wilson, State Normal College, Athens, Obi0. 
Thomas C. Blaisdell, Supervising Editor. 

Sketch Book, The. No. 39. Irving. _ Introduction 
and notes by Edward A. Parker. Contains most 
of the essays used in school work, including Rw 
Van Winkie and Legend of Sleepy Hollow. 

Sohrab and Rustum. No. 15. Arnold. Biograpl- 
ical sketch, introduction, notes, outlines. Also cer 
tains The Forsaken Merman, Rugby Chapel, Sell- 
Dependence and others. 165c. 

Some Water Birds. No. 25. Incz N. McFee. De 
scription and stories. 16c. 

Treasure Island. No. 69. Stevenson. Prepared & 
pecially for school use. Biographical introduction 
explanatory notes, questions for study, sugge® 
composition subjects. Illustrated. 30c. 

Vision of Sir Launfal, The. No. 5. Lowell. Bi 
ographical sketch, notes, questions. Cc. 

Wordsworth’s Poems. No. 13. Selected. Biograph- 
ical sketch and notes. 16c. 


SHAKESPEARE 


As You Like It. No. 47. Introduction, aotes y 
uestions by Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery Rock, set. 
State Normal School, and Ernest C. Noyes, Assis 
ant Supt. of Schools, Allegheny County, Pa. :; 

Hamlet. No. 49. Introduction, notes and questions 
by Thomas C. Blaisdell, and Alice Louise Ma 
Eastern High School, Detroit, Mich. 24¢. 

Julius Caesar. No. 41. Introduction, notes and 
questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 24c. 

Macbeth. No. 43. Introduction, notes and qe 
tions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 24c. 

Merchant of Venice, The. No. 45. Introducti¢e 
notes and questions by Thomas C. Blaisdell. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. : 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 
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TESTS 


These new type standard tests 
will cave you time, effort, 
and money. 











Tyrrell’s History Exercises 
| Forty-eight true-false, completion, 
‘and recognition exercises on Amer- 
ican History for the 6th, 7th and 
8th grades. 
Complete Specimen Set 75¢ 
Tyrrell’s Geography Exercises 
Fifteen completion type tests as 
follows: 
1. The Northeastern States 
. The North Central States 
. The Southern States 
. The Western States 
. The United States 
. Possessions of the U. S. 
. Northern Countries of N. A. 
. Southern Countries of N. A. 
. North America as a Whole 
10. South America as a Whole 
11. India, China, Japan 
12. Asia as a Whole 
13. Australia, N. Z. & Islands 
14, Africa as a Whole 
15. Europe as a Whole 
Complete Specimen Set 25¢ 


co =3 S&S ot CO DO 


wo 


Eaton Diagnostic - Accomplishment 
Tests in English 
Twenty-two tests on the funda- 
mentals of English Grammar. 
Complete Specimen Set 40¢ 
Use these tests for home work, 
daily assignments and examinations. 


THE PALMER COMPANY, 
217 Walker Bldg., Boston, Mass. 














Hospital Laboratory Work 


Anideal profession for women. If you are thinking 
of leaving the teaching field, investigate this 6 
months’ residence course. Spring term starts 
April lst. Pleasant work, excellent salaries, broad 
opportunity. Write for Catalog B. Northwest 
hstitute, 3408 E. Lake Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FAI L HOLIDAY Be ready for them. 
Send for our FREE 


catalog of children’s 








plays and entertainment material, stunts, ~ ay Hallow- 
en, Thanksgiving, Christmas, ete. MATIC 
FUBLISHING COMPANY, Dept. = 542 S. 
Dearborn St., Chicago. 





Y PRINTS only 


V, Beautiful work “and make per sWill also develo) ian 


toll film (any size) and make 6 .pertact erate S for 


jually amaz 
Overnigs ft aervice. ROANOKE F PHOTO INE ine 8. 


pe <1 Sane a2 


SUNSHINE SONGS *°°,r0ns%, words and 
music complete. 
For School, Home or Community. “Best all-round 
wng book we know of.”—N. Y. Prin. Sample 30cts., 
“ra Reduction in quantities. CHARLES D. 
ILL, Palmyra, N. Y 


SEND $1.00 


for 


LARGE WALL 
OUTLINE MAPS 


Your choice of any four of the following 
wall outline maps sent postpaid for $1.00. 

ch map is large wall size, 44 x 32 inches, 
Jrinted on heavy paper. 

ee, eee eee eee ————— ee eee 
DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY 
Scientific School Map Makers NIPP9-29 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 

I am enclosing $1.00. Please send me 
Postpaid the four paper wall outline maps 
a below. 




















United States [] Ancient Greece 
Q Europe (] Ancient World 

J England [} Roman Empire 
0 Italy _| World 


Mediterranean Lands Oo Eastern U. S. 
ae 


School 
Address 

















NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 


Is there a federal law against using 
the design of the United States flag in 
advertising ?—Montana. 


A federal law of Feb. 8, 1917, 
specifies that no trademarks can be} 
registered if they use “the flag, coat’ 
of arms, or other insignia of the 


United States, or any simulation 


| 


| 


‘advertising of all kinds. There are 


| 


\some state laws which make restric- 





‘located near Nashua, Iowa. It has 


thereof.” This law does not specif- 
ically mention general advertising 
but it has been determined or in- 
terpreted that the law applies to 


tions in the use of the flag. 


Is there a church in Iowa to which 
couples from all over the United States 
go to be married? If so what is the 
name of the church and where is it 
located ?—Wisconsin. 


This is the Little Brown Church, 





become famous by being identified 
with the song, “The Little Brown 
Church in the Vale.” It is visited | 
every year by thousands of people 
from all over the United States and 
from foreign countries. <A _ great 
many couples go there to be married; 
indeed, more than seven hundred 
weddings were performed in that 
church in the year 1928. Every part 
of the United States has at one time 
or another been represented. 
Explain the difference in the Presi- 
dential Succession Law and the provi- 
sion of the United States Constitution 


as to presidential succession—Ken- 
tucky. 


The United States Constitution 
provides that “in case of the remov- 
al of the president from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability 
to discharge the powers and duties 
of the said office, the same shall de- 
volve on the vice-president, and the 
Congress may by law provide for the 
case of removal, death, resignation, 
or inability, both of the president 
and vice-president, declaring what 
officer shall then act as president, 
and such officer shall act accordingly, 
until the disability be removed, or a 
president shall be elected.” (Art. II, 
Sect. 1, Par. 5.) It is clear that the 
Constitution left it to Congress to 
make legal provision, if that body 
saw fit, for succession in case both 
president and vice-president were| 
removed by death or otherwise, or 





not stipulate that Congress shall pass 
such a law, and as a matter of fact 
no action was taken until 1886. In 
that year was passed the Presiden- 
tian Succession Law, which provides 
for succession of cabinet members 
in the following order: secretary of | 
state, secretary of the treasury, sec- 
retary of war, attorney general, 
postmaster general, secretary of the 
navy, secretary of the interior. The 
secretaries of agriculture, commerce, 
and labor are not mentioned because 
those officers hold portfolios not cre- 
ated until after the law was passed. | 
No emergency such as is here pro- 
vided for has yet arisen. Although 
this is called a “succession” law, it 
will be noted that the Constitution 
says Congress may declare what offi- 
cer shall act as president. It does 
not say that he shall actually be 
president. 





a 


Many men owe the grandeur of 
their lives to their tremendous dif- 








ficulties.— Spurgeon. 


incapacitated. The Constitution does |. 


AND PRIMARY PLANS 


Join 


21 


the Book-of-the-Month Club 


now—while you can get 


The First Boo 


FREE 


A special offer—see reason for it below 


GREAT many people (we 
know) have been on the 
verge of joining the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, but have 
neglected to do so largely 
through oversight. This special offer 
is made, frankly, to overcome this pro- 
crastination by making it worth while 
for you not to delay longer. We sug- 
gest simply that you get full informa- 
tion at once about what the Book-of-the- 
Month Club does for you, and then de- 
cide once for all whether you want to 
join. The mere fact that more than 
100,000 judicious book-readers already 
belong to the organization—that they 
represent the elite of the land in every 
profession and every walk of life—that 
not a single one was induced to join by 
a salesman or by personal solicitation 
of any kind, but did so after simply 
reading the facts about what the Club 
does for book-readers—all these are in- 
dications that it is worth your while at 
least to get these facts as quickly as 
possible, and then (if you want to) join 
and get your first book free. You as- 
sume no obligation in sending the cou- 
pon below for full information. 








Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Dorothy 
Chairman Broun Canfield 





Six distinguished foreign 
authors now serve as an 
International Advisory 
Committee for the Book-of- 
the-Month Club. The 
function the individuals in 
this foreign group perform 
is to keep our judges ad- 
vised about what they con- 
sider the significant new 
books published abroad, 
each in his own country. 
The Committee consists of : 


FOR ENGLAND: 
H. G. Wells 
and 
Arnold Bennett 


FOR FRANCE: 
Andre Maurois 


FOR GERMANY and 
AUSTRIA: 
Thomas Mann 
and 
Arthur Schnitzler 


FOR SCANDINAVIA: 
Sigrid Undset 





William Allen 
hite 


THE EDITORIAL BOARD OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 












BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Name.... 


a 









Please send me, without cost, a booklet outlining how the 
Book-of-the-Month Club operates. This request involves me 
in no obligation to subscribe to your service. 


Ne State....... 
Books shipped to Canadian members through Book -of -the-Month Club(Canada) Limited 
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“My. Work Is So Much Easier” 


“‘ After-school hours free for relaxation” 
“Pupils intensely interested” 
“Discipline easier” 

“Higher grades —Fewer failures” 





These are just a few of the reasons given by 


NVRoasspo the 12,000 teachers who adopted, last year, ‘‘ My 
IN READIN” Progress Books’’—the inexpensive test and 







study books. 


For only 18 cents per copy, you can have these seatwork 
books for your class. Each bock has 72 pages of seatwork 
material, ability tests, exercises, and drills. The series now 
includes 
MY PROGRESS BOOK IN READING 


IN ARTTHMETK For Beginners (Grade |) Book No. 2 (Grade 3) 





FL Book No. | (Grade 2) Book No.3 (Grade 4) 
MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ENGLISH 
1] fae te (A book for each grade from 4 to 8) 






Ko y tests 
SS 


MY PROGRESS BOOK IN ARITHMETIC 
Book No. | (Grade |) 
Book No. 2 (Grade 2) 
Book No. 3 (Grade 3) 


Request copies for your class. Return them for full credit, 
if unsatisfactory. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, Inc., 
Dept.N, 40 South Third Street, Columbus, Ohio. 
Send .. copies My Progress Book im ....................ssccscscecssseseeees for Grade .......... 


. copies My Progress Book in ‘ for Grade ...... 


(Price—18¢ per copy, plus postage, in quantities of 4 or more; 25c, single copy.) 
Name 


Address 




















REQUIRED POEMS «xivis 


Book |For Ist and 2nd Grades 
Book Il—-For 3rd and 4th Grades 
Book I11—For Sth and 6th Grades 


Book I1V—For 7th and 8th Grades 
PRICE, EACH BOOK 
In Standard Per Copy 
Cloth Covers 80 Cents Postpaid. 
In Heavy Per Copy 
Paper Covers 50 Cents Postpaid. 
20 Per Cent Discount from above prices 
on orders of 10 or more copies. 
These books have been prepared 
from the required poem lists of 
states having extended and careful- 
ly arranged syllabi. This assures inclusion of a large proportion of the poems re 
quired in EVERY state. Many copyright poems are included which could other- 
wise be obtained only by purchasing a number of separate books from different 


publishers. The books contain from 160 to 208 pages each, are printed in large 
readable type and bound in either heavy paper or standard cloth covers. 


Partial List-——Book for Ist and 2nd Grades Partial List—Book for Sth and 6th Grades 

















Baby Reed Song Tussy and Binkie | Abou Ben Adhem Four-Leaf Clover 

Baby, Tl Rock-a-by Lady, The America For Me Good Name, A 

{ ‘hil I's Es vening Hymn | Six Honest Serving Men| Apple Orchard in tie] Llow Sleep the Brave 

Christmas Carol, A Song of the Ree Spring, An Jock of Hazeldean 

Come, Little Leaves Sugar-Plum Tree, The | Auld Lan Syne 7a on the Dike, The 

Daisies Suppose Barefoot Des, The L'Er 

Dandelion, The Taxgatherer, The ell of Atri, The Miller. ‘of the Dee, The 

Dutch Lullaby Thanksgiving-Day Itoy’s Song. A No Boy Knows 

Eif and the Dormouse ee There Are Many Flags | Brook, The Opening of the Piano 

If Ever I See e Thank Thee Charge of the Light/| l’ictures of Memory 

If I Were a Sunbeam | What the Wins Bring brigade, The Planting of the Apple- 

Little Brown Hands | While Shepherds Watch-| Christmas Tree 

Little Elf, The | ed Their Flocks by! Corn-Song, The Rolling Down to Rio 

Mother Gages hymes Night Destrection of Sennach White Man's Burden 

October's ty erib, The 

Only One Mother and 119 others Flag Goes By, The and 108 others 
Partial List—Book for 3rd and 4th Grades Partial List—Book for 7th and 8th Grades 

April Day, An Little Gottlieb Abraham Lincoln If 

Rallad of the Tempest| Little Orphant Annie America the Beautiful | In Flanders Fields 

brown Thrush, The Marjorie’s Almanac Karbara_Frietchie Incident of the French 

Calling the Violet November | Bells, The Camp 

Child’s Prayer, A Old Christmas | Bugle Song, The Man's a Man For a’ 

Christmas October's Bright Blue| Coming of Spring, The That, 

Daisies, The Weather — Daffodils, The Name of France, The 

Fairy Tale, A Robert of Lincoln Deacon's Masterpiece Name of Old Glory 

Fern Song, The Sandman, The Each and All © Captain! My Captain! 

Fraidie-Cat Sandpiper, The Eve of Waterloo Opportunity 

How the Leaves Come| Song Sparrow, The | First Snowfall, The Sone of the Ohatta- 
Down | Thanksgiving Fable, A 1G tradatim hoochee 

Jack Frost | White Seal, The Ileritage, The Thanatopsis 

ie ip the + ae | Wonderful World, The! Herve Riel ; Washington 

vife Leason, How the Old Horse 

Laughing Song and 102 others Won the Bet ' and 78 others 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif. 














THE NEW BOOKS 


The publishers of the books listed 
below will be glad to supply them to 
our readevs at the prices quoted, or 
to furnish any additional information 
regarding them. 





| MATTER AND METHOD IN EDUCATION. By 
Mary Sturt, M.A., Lecturer in Edu- 
oe Furzedown Training College, 

| London, and Ellen C. Oakden, M.A., 
Lecturer in English, Goldsmiths’ Col- 
lege, University of London. Cloth. 
359pp. $2.50. E. P. Dutton & Co., 
New York. 

YOUTH IN A WorLpD oF MEN. The Child, 
the Parent and the Teacher. By 
Marietta Johnson. Cloth. 315pp. 
$2.50. The John Day Company, New 
York. 

Paper Toys. By Anna E. Pauli. Fore- 
word by Katherine Morris Lester. 
Illustrated. Paper. 60pp. $1.40. 
The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl. 

STORIES OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES. A 
Primary History. By Henry Smith 
Chapman, under the editorship of 
James Sullivan, Assistant Commis- 
sioner ‘of Education, State of New 
York. [Illustrated. Cloth. 175pp. 
80c. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston. 

CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION. Its Prin- 
ciples and Practice. By Paul Klap- 
per, Dean of the School of Education, 
College of the City of New York. 
Cloth. 685pp. $2.40. D. Appleton 
and Company, New York. 

EVERYDAY Stories. Additional Second 
Reader. In “Everyday Classics” Se- 
ries. By Jean Y. Ayer, author of 
“The Easy Book” and Franklin T. 
Baker, Professor of English, Colum- 
bia University. Illustrated by Maud 
and Miska Petersham. Illustrated 
in color. Cloth. 224pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

ELEMENTARY PRINCIPLES OF EDUCATION. 
By Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur 
I. Gates. Cloth. 345pp. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

COMMUNITY CIVICS AND RURAL LIFE. 
Revised Edition. By Arthur W. 
Dunn, author of “The Community 
and the Citizen,” ete. Illustrated. 
Cloth. 517pp. $1.48. D. C. Heath 
& Co., New York. 

CoMMUNITY CIvics FoR City SCHOOLS. 

y Arthur W. Dunn, author of “The 
Community and the Citizen,” ete. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 588pp. $1.48. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

MASTERY SPELLER. Junior High School, 
Grades VII-IX. By James H. Smith, 
Superintendent of Schools, Aurora, 
Illinois, and William C. Bagley, 
Professor of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Cloth. 
240pp. 80c. D. C. Heath & Coa., 
New York. 

CHARACTER Books. For the Fourth 
Grade, 7lpp.; For the Fifth Grade, 
79pp.; For the Sixth Grade, 79pp. 
By Curtis Gentry. Paper. Each, 36c. 
D. C. Heath & Co., New York. 

THE New Spirit. A Drama. By John 
F. Volkert. Cloth. 68pp. $1.00. 
Meador Publishing Company, Boston. 

PREVENTION OF DISEASE IN THE INDI- 
VIDUAL. By Kenelm Winslow, M.D., 
formerly Assistant Professor of Com- 
parative Therapeutics in Harvard 
University, Attending Physician to 
City Hospital and King County Hos- 
pital, Seattle, Washington. Illus- 
trated. 43lpp. $2.75. W. B. Saun- 
ders Company, Philadelphia. 

ELsIgzE MALONE MCCOLLUM’s PIECES AND 
PLAYS FoR ALL AGES. Cloth. 223pp. 
$2.00. Edgar S. Werner & Co., Bel- 
mar, N. J. 

PICTURELAND. By Frank Owen. [Illus- 
trated by fifty-two children. 131pp. 
Cloth. $1.75. The Lantern Press, 
45 Astor Place, New York. 

CHUMASH INDIANS. A Story of Ad- 
venture for Young People. -By Gale 
Ewell. Illustrated by Campbell Grant 
and Channing Peake. 197pp. Cloth. 
$1.80. Harr Wagner Publishing Co., 




















San Francisco, Calif. 
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How to Teach 


SPELLING 


For Teachers and Supervisor; 
By FREDERICK S. BREED, 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago, 
This book tells you how to select and 
grade a speliing vocabulary; how to | 
organize lesson units; how to present 
each word to the pupils; how to direc; 
the study of the pupils; how to measure 
spelling ability and diagnose Spelling 
disability. It contains a spelling list of 





3,481 words derived from 20 scientific 
investigations. It is both scientific and 
practical. 


Price $1.25, postpaid. | 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING Co, | 
Dansville, N. Y. 


Pacific Coast Office: San Francisco, Calif 














COOPERATIVE TESTS 


*U. S. History Test A, 8th gr. and H. S,.........1 De per 2: 
*U. S. History and Civics Test B, 8th gr. & H. S. $1 Tt 


*Geography Test for 7th or 8th gr......+-...005 $1.00 per 2: 
*Reading Test for 8th or 9th gr.........se.00e. $1. 00 per 2 
*Language Test for 8th or 9th gr............e0008 Ble pe 
SAFETY TEST for grades 6 to 9........0.40008 “p+ 9 


Answer sheet included with all tests marked wit 
An order for 25 may be a mixed order or it may be all o! 
one kind. No orders accepted for less than 25. 





SPECIAL. Cooperative School Bulletin for 10 jssy 
and 25 tests, straight order or mixed, for only $2.00, 


COOPERATIVE SCHOOL BULLETIN, 
Lock Box 47, AUBURN, IND. 








Catalog School 
Slides 


Contains listing of 28,000 Edy. 
cational slides including Science, 
Geography, Literature, Travel, 
Kindergarten, etc. 

Write for Free Copy 

Victor Animatograph Co. 
203 Victor Bidg., Davenport, lew: 














VICTOR Portable Nios estebilshed me 
STEREOPTICON tion p— Tg 


26000 EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


De WRITE F 
Ld SPECIAL EASY rerus 














TEACHERS 
Write for 
Proven Money-Raising Plan 


for schools, classes, churches, clubs, societies, etc. 


FRED D. LESURE COMPANY, 
51 Laurel Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


RIST WATCH “4 Z 


* GIVEN - 


SEND NO MONEY—WE TRUST You 
nappy me del, keeps perfect time. Gua ranteed 5 years. 
Write for 12 boxes Mentho-Nova. Sell at 25¢ box. Wrisi 
es ate sh with strap s ent you as per plan yn Big Catalog. Send + 


only name and address. 


U.S. SUPPLY CO. bent G116 Greenville, Pa’ 


KODAK FILMS—$3retMexn hob aK FILM 
DEVELOPED 5c—Prints 2 cents each. 
MOSER & SON, 2132 St. James Avenue, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 







































Teach Geography, History, 
Postage Stamps 720 Oe" Mocy. ce 
Send 25e for 25 Birds, Beasts, Pictorials and Teach 
ing with Postage Stamps’, Send address anyway, 


PECK & CO, Box 1828, Tulsa, Okla. 


ROWN’S Home Study School j2:.; 


ing, Shorthand, Typewriting, Accounting, 
Salesmanship and all related — ets. Write fo 
complete information. Dept. N. 1. Pe oria, Ill. 


Writers of Song Poems 


(or Melodies) Have “real” proposition. 
RAY HIBBELER, D2, 2104 N. Keystone Ave., Chicago 


ORATIONS, Debates, Essays, Etc. 
ES f she 

Extions made. “3 MQUELIN LITERARY AGENCY, 

211 W. Reisinger Avenue, Dayton, Ohio. 


















High power sir rifle for selling 8 a 
boxes Mentho-Nova 


U.S. SUPPLY CO., Dept.c.116, < AREENVILLE, PA- 





E- 
Will pay forD! 

TWENTY-FIVE CENTS Yerdpinc =! 
PRINTING one six exposure Kodak film. One rt 
beautifully colored, free. Only one roll inion OD. 
this special trial price. Cash with order. N° Y, 
FALLS FOTO FINISHERS, Dept.C, Gl ensF nsFalls,N- 
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THE NEW BOOKS 





PINKEY DEW AND OTHER STORIES. By 


THE UNDERCURRENT. A One-Act Play. 


| 
| 











Gay Curtains of Crepe Pape 


















































Special School Number This Helpful Book 


G Rowena Califf. Illustrated in color. 
Cloth. 64pp. 80c. The Bruce Pub- 
Problems ? lishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. N B k S Tr 
isors the Math Be , ‘ BioLocy EXPERIMENT SHEETS. By Shel- ew book—Sent 
HYGEIA, the Health Magazine o ley R. Safir, Ph.D., Professor of Bi- | 
the a Medical a ology in Yeshiva College, New York FREE, Tells How 
has proved the answer for teachers City, and School of Education, College 
if in every —= from er oosenpagem ng of the City of New York. Heavy to Make Them for 
tand |# college. Every issue brings a wealt Board Covers. 95pp. 75c. Loose- 
ow to | of material for themes, note-books, Leaf, 65c.; Binder with Rings, 25c. the Schoolroom 
resent | topics, health clubs, class discussion, Globe Book Company, New York. 
direct | and other health teaching ideas. |Deric IN Mesa VERDE. By Deric Nus- H 
a baum. School Edition. Edited and ERE is a delightful, 
— : with Introduction by Clare B. Boc- | new. inexpensive way to make the 
ist’ | Your Health Teaching | {yin Uncoin School of Teachers Col. |" a ieee alah tie oe 
entific - a cig . schoolroom bright the whole year 
' E h d th lege, New York. 22 illustrations from . : : 
ic and nriched wi photographs, and many sketches by round. Using designs from Denni- 
Eileen Nusbaum. 216pp. Cloth. 90c. | son’s Decorated Crepe, you can 
H y G E I A G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. | make curtains for the schoolroom 
‘O ‘ — —- = gy P, my | windows that will be in keeping 
sii inney Putnam. Foreword by Capt. |... : : 
Zam Bob Bartlett. School Edition. Edited | With each —- each — 
. Calif, ‘ i and with Introduction by Clare Golden pumpkins and flying 
—— Bocquin, Lincoln School of Teachers | witches for October, wreaths and 
a College, New York. Illustrated. 214pp. tiny trees and a Santa Claus for Christ- time some of the famous books of Den- 
‘STS ae = G. P. Putnam’s Sons,| mas, stars and stripes and eagles for nison Crafts so popular for school use 
Seon ew York. esener a ; . ig Sa ; 
apes Tunez Boy Scouts in Arnica. On the patriotic holidays. Crepe paper cur- and a copy of the latest issue of the 
“yt Safari with Martin Johnson. By | tains can be made at such little cost Party Magazine? Check those you want 
“ie er: Robert Dick Douglas, Jr., David R. | that you can change them frequently. in the list below and send proper amount. 
oe Martin, Jr., Douglas L. Oliver. School 
y be all Edition. Edited and with Introduc- , d . P 
tion by Clare B. Bocquin, Lincoln 12 Designs Illustrate — CQWWVKXWMA 
0 School of Teachers College, New 8 = 
‘ork. strated. 215pp. loth. SONS a 
LETIN, sont. - Paeah Png a neg We have prepared a new booklet tell- DENNISON ©. Dept. 24-J, Feaminghem, Mase, 
— EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF Prop- | ing just how to make curtains for the Spar Ganegiee, tne dete tradhaae teaameee 
— LEM CHILDREN. How far children’s | schoolroom and illustrating twelve at- Decorated Crepe and the book of Posters and Projects. 
rol ——. ek school ——— tractive designs. Send for it at once and Os 
with mastery o e curriculum. By ie : : “ay 
00 Edy. Richard H. Paynter, Ph.D., Professor me will prog ae tery en oe (| EE ee eee ee ATE 
Science of Social and Abnormal Psychology, | ©°!0F ninety designs of Dennison’s Dec- City Seate 
- Long Island University, and Phyllis | orated Crepe and a new book of Posters. [[°°7--scricuanauwasuaee 7 
aw sere oe danas Rn nenge = a and Projects. Just mail the coupon. you want and enclose 10e for each 
h Co. Hundred f iladelphia Child Guidance Clinic. a 7 Sa ---Crepe Paper Costumes ~---Sealing Wax Craft 
item PH teachers have Cloth. 82pp. $1.00. The Common-| BY not Jet us send you at the same Weosing Peper Bape. Mensy Mukteg Pens 
—— el wealth Fund, Division of Publica- Decorating Hells @ Booths ...-Pariy Magasine (25e) 
seul GEIA = their tions, 578 Madison Avenue, New ““Gaanie Guat ts School Crafts at ee ‘3.00 
ne daily work. One hundred specific — ani York. ee 
ces HELPS FOR WEALTH TEACHING, an Ps CHILDREN OF THE CLOUDS. A Phantasy 
IDES tractively illustrated little brochure for desk and Play for Boys and Girls of All 
UCTION we, Correlations of HYGEIA material with Ages. By Herschel Williams. Illus- 
A School tae — } a 8 ~ trated by Kurt Wiese 224pp. Cloth i E E T A T h 
he e \. B My A Se. 7 \& : 
hs cludes this brochure. $2.00. Thomas Nelson & Sons, New R Oo ny eac er— 
4 York. 


The September issue is the annual school 
number of HYGEIA. It is replete with 
articles about health and health teach- 
ing: “The School Child’s Teeth”; “The 


By Fay Ehlert. Preface by John 

Pollock. 97pp. Boards. Samuel 

French, 25 W. 45th St., New York. 
THE SPINDLE TREE. A Fairy Story. 


Contains the newest and most popular list- 
ings of Supplementary Readers, Library and 
Reference Books, Teachers’ Books and Aids, 


. + ay? By Agnes Grozier Herbertson. Illus- E i , lays, Sil -eadi Se: 
Beauty A ach in Health Teaching”; intertainments, Plays, Silent Reading, Seat 
- “The School Lunch Room”; “Can Relax- | trated by Stanley Cock. 191pp. Cloth. |! Work, and School Supplies of every’ kind. 
ro > a “Phyateslly — York. CRS NEON GS CNS, NOW Just send your name and address and we will 











capped Child in School.” 


The Human Factory 


You will also want the full page color 
inert THE HUMAN FACTORY for 
classroom use. This remarkable picture 
illustrates the functions of the human 
body translated in terms of machinery— 
a formidable array of pumps, pulleys, 
engines, switchboards, cameras, filters, 








JANE AND JERRY. By Edna Whiteman, 
Instructor in Story Telling, Carnegie 
Library School. Illustrated by E. G. 
Sommer. 210pp. Cloth. $1.50. Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, New York. 

Let Us Be Gay. A Comedy in 3 Acts. 
By Rachel Crothers. 172pp. Cloth. 
$2.00. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York. 


KIBITZER. A Comedy in 3 Acts. By Jo 





mail you a copy free and postpaid. 


We Show Here a Few of the Many— 
Order Direct from This Advertisement 


These will give you an idea of the hundreds of 
helpful books and teaching aids offered in our big 
free catalog. 






























































= furnaces, wheels, belts, etc., to carry on . . 7 ‘ : 
FER: , 5, 0 , ’ : , y ° " . 
x FILA the complex operations of the body. i68pp. Cloth. $3.00 Bened Fan = al 
ach. pe regular monthly features: “Health 25 W. 45 St., New York , F Lancuact GAMES *! || PRIMARY 
} and the Sc *-~¢ “te r th ted z iy : — “ Cans ‘1 
T1 0H Face’, School” conducted by the noted | THE Rosert Luoyp TONE SYSTEM. The i ies . | 
\ , J. Ma SS}; as as ‘ . : n ‘ 
istry, fF editorials by Dr. Morris Fishbein; An- Right Way to Use the Voice in § 3 
2 swers to Health Questions; the Children’s Speech or Song. The Correction of 3 
oomt Section; and still others are included. Stammering. By Robert Lloyd. 105pp. ik 
Now you can get the benefit of HY- Cloth. $1.25. Harr Wagner Publish- Ip ; 
come GEIA’S health material for a whole sem- ing Company, San Francisco, Calif. 8 MARBI®- WALT Y Health Posters to Color 
ookkee?” tster, together with the 100 HELPS FOR | Paris Bounp. A Comedy in Three N parang ee — Anew series of posters 
ig, Lav HEALTH TEACHING at a special price. Acts By Philip Barry. Cloth Language Games for Number Games for Primary Games to teaching imper- 
cy for 193pp $2.00 Samuel French, 25 W. All Grades Primary Grades Teach Phonetics tance of healthful living 
p oe > ~4 oa . , ° By Alhambra G. Deming By Ada V, Harris and By Eliza Ann Sample habits. 12 pictures, size 
— $1.00 Introductory Offer ! 45th St., New York. Thirty games to establish - ane M. sees Fifty-four games designed 84x11. Price per set $0.25 
— ° y : WH +1: ect speech, Cloth, ‘ifty-eight numbe 8, stimulate the child’s in- 
2ms The regular subscription rate is $3.00 a | JOHN. A Play in Five Acts. By Philip a mackenys designed to create interest = = - “io Also Safety First Posters, 
mn. year, but to new subscribers, HYGEIA Barry. Cloth. 173pp. $2.00. Sam- $0.80, Book,with 64 cards, in numbers. Cloth, 1323 ge or —. = > Courtesy Posters, Good Cit- 
eo D 1 y € . ze 4% . ‘ ages, wi illustra- 4<4 pages, an - izensbi *osters. Per se 
ee thc cory of the bookie HELPS FOE | Cott ossne A Play 1 Tere hake | oe teats Ream eee SOD letras, Pa GOED eae sen 
| HEALT oo eengge hy OCK ROBIN. Play in Three Acts. . ’ ° 
yEte. | MEALTH PRACHING, alt for’ $1.00 By Elmer L. Rice and Philip Barry. New Books for Children’s Readin 
GENCY, Cloth. 170pp. $2.00. Samuel French, Adventures in Storyland—A_ Primer—Taylor—Grade 1...........ssecoecseesoes 
American Medical Association 25 W. 45th St., New York. Aorontaree, i Maryland. 4 ie a ‘- + —_ Grade 1 sereceeneeene 
‘i “hi . . iidren © 1e@ ol alke srades and « eovcsences 
— 535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago THE SuBway. A Play in Nine Scenes. Story-Book ‘Tales—-Ashton— (irades 1 and 2 
Send me HYGEIA for 6 months begin- By Elmer L. Rice. Cloth. 153pp. Be ee at Other Htorler_-Arocti-Giradas @ 7 
get we the September amber, te- $2.00. Samuel French, 25 W. 45th The Hygienle Pig and Other, Stories, —Heath—Grades 
. . x + “ ‘ , »> Pup »ynolds srades 3 a 4 " 
mz | RitierMatostile's Meirs, ron | St New York peat Sys 
. encios . The Courtes: 00 Junlea irades 0 
for DE $1.00 in . t g THE LAST WANIGAN. By Kent Curtis. ia. ait and ‘How to Play Them 
NG and PAGON. Decorated by the author. Cloth. Acting Plays for Boys & Girls—-LBeard 3 to 6 . 
ad at ee eee 202pp. $2.00. Coward-McCann, Inc., AE cant postpaid at Weted grtem. Ask ter the Pree Gatates. 
COD. 425 Fourth Avenue, New York. Beckley -Cardy Company, Dept. 1-B, 17 E..23rd St., Chicago, Ill. 
aan Address... = (Continued on page 25) 
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Kor [The Better Your Equipment---the Better Your Work|=—= 








Order Now---Pay October 15th 


Tre numerous teaching helps listed below and described 
elsewhere in this magazine may be ordered in combina- 
tion with Normal Instructor-Primary Plans or The Path- 
finder at special reduced prices. 


By placing your order now for everything that you will be 
likely to need for your next year’s work, you will effect a sub- 
stantial saving as compared with ordering the items separately 
—and you need not send cash with order unless you prefer. 

. We shall be glad to have teachers place 
Our Credit Offer their orders +s for Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans, The Pathfinder and any of the various helps 


ar = == | . Normal Instructor- \ 
le a *] Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 Both 
10 Large Full Color Pic- Only 


tures of your own selec- $ 4 00 
oe— 


tion, with complete 
study material, all in an 
attractive portfolio (see You Save 
page 52) - - $3.00 $1.00 
















| ooo 
| |, PRIMARY PLANS: 


| 


Normal Instructor- Both Only 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 $ 4 90 
e— 


Primary Plans and Pro- 


. You Save 
jects (see page 14) 3.60 70 Cents 


The Pathfinder (see page 98) may be added 
to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cents. 











Some Specimen Combinations --- Note the Substantial Saving 


offered in combination with these magazines at special reduced 
prices, with the understanding that payment need not be made 
until October 15th. 

Examine carefully the list of teaching helps below and select 
all that you will need for use in your work. Then fill out the 
convenient order blank provided below, and mail to us. Your 
magazines and other helps will be sent promptly and you need 
not pay the bill until October 15th. 


NOTE « If your present subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 
* or The Pathfinder has not yet expired, and you desire at this time 
to order one or more of the other te ching helps, it will be to your advantage to 
have your subscription extended for ...c year beyond present date of expiration 
and thereby get the benefit of the special combination prices. 


Normal Instructor- Both Only 
Primary Plans, 1 year $2.00 4 90 INSTRUCTOR 
Instructor Plan Books— $ — AN BOKS 
3 volumes (see page Ven Seon 
96) - - = 3.60] 79 Cents 
The Pathfinder (see page 98) may be added 


to the above combination for 75 cents addi- 
tional or for $5.65 in all—a saving of 95 cts. 








Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans, 1 year - - $2.00 Beth Only 


400 Games (see page 18) _—«:1.50 $3 20 
or Seeley’s Question Book (see page 18) 


or Year’s Entertainments (see page 18) \yoy Save 
or Pedagogical Pep (see page 18) 30 Cent ; 
or Prove It Yourself (see page 18) _ 


The Pathfinder (see page 98) may be added to 
the above combination for 75 cents additional or 
for $3.95 in all—a saving of 55 cents. 


The above are only a few of the many combinations that may be made up. Examine carefully the com- 
plete list of teaching helps below and make up your order for all that you will be likely to need next year. 


Complete List of Teaching Helps with Prices 











-———When Ordered Separately and in Combination——— 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY PLANS, 1 year—10 numbers $2.00 
THE PATHFINDER, 1 year—52 numbers (see page 98).................. 1.00 
BOTH OF THE ABOVE MAGAZINES, 1 year 2.75 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, and Ten Large Full 
Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio (see page 52).... 4.00 
Special Reduced Prices on the Following Helps when ordered in Price Price when 
combination with any of the above. First column at right gives When eng e Ay od 
the prices of the various items when ordered separately. Sec- any of the 
ond column gives the special prices at which they may be Ordered Addte asic: 
included in combination orders with any of the above. Separately given a we. 
Instructor Plan Books, 3 volumes, cloth (See page 96) $3.60 $2.90 
Primary Plans and Projects, 1 volume, cloth (See page 14) 3.60 2.90 
Four Hundred Games, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.50 1.20 
Seeley’s Question Book, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.50 1.20 
Pedagogical Pep, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.50 1.20 
The Year’s Entertainments, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.50 1.20 
Prove It Yourself, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.50 1.20 
How to Teach Spelling, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.25 1.00 
Present-Day Standards for Teaching, 1 vol., cloth (See page 18) 1.25 1.00 
Modern Number Methods, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.00 80 
How I Did It, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) Pe eae 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book I, 1 volume, cloth (See page 18) 1.00 80 
Poems Teachers Ask For—Book II, 1 vol., cloth (See page 18) 1.00 -80 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book I, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 18) 80 65 
Instructor Poster Patterns—Book II, hvy. paper cov. (See pg. 18) 80 65 
Story-Book Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See page 18) 80 65 
Health Poster Patterns, heavy paper covers (See age 18)... 80 65 
Mother Goose Health Posters, heavy paper covers (See page 18) 80 -65 
School Window Decorations, heavy paper covers (See page 18) 80 65 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book I, heavy paper cov. (See page 18) .60 50 
Instructor Jointed Toys—Book II, heavy paper cov. (See page 18) .60 -50 

















USE THIS ORDER BLANK 
-—-——QOrder Now—Pay October 15th-——- 








F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. ee 1929. 
(J Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year. Price $2.00. 

Place cross (X) [] Please send me The Pathfinder for 1 year. Price $1.00. 

in one of these / [] Please send me BOTH of the above magazines, 1 year. Price $2.75. 

squares to indi- > r 

cate your erder. C] Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 1 year and Ten 
Large Full Color Pictures with Study Material, in portfolio. Price $4.00. 
I have indicated below the numbers of the ten pictures selected. 

| Refer to the complete list of pictures on page 52 and draw a circle around the number 


123 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 #14 #15 #16 #17 «#18 
19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 29 30 31 32 33 34 #35 36 
37 38 39 40 41 42 43 44 45 46 47 #48 #49 #50 S51 52 53 & 
55 56 57 58 S59 60 61 62 63 64 65 66 67 











| Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each item desired.] 

| [j Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional [] How !f Did It, 80 cents additional - 
{| ] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 1, 80 cts. add’! 
{_] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional “] Poems Teachers Ask For, Bk. 11, 80 cis. add’! 
{_] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [_] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 65 cts. add’! 
_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional ~] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 65 cts. add’! 

] The Year’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional “| Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cents add’! 

} Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional [] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 

] How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional [} Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 

} Present-Day Standards Jor Teaching, $1.00 [] School Window Decorations, 65 cents add’! : 

| additional | Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! 

| 


( 
[ 
L 
f 
[ 
[-} Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional “| Instructor Jointed Toys, Book #1, 50 cts. add’! 








This order totals $........ ve which 4 : am enclosing herewith. 


agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 192% | 
I sicriccsinstirmesenioseee = ‘ a Wcities aienscanatianeenseiciaae | 


a State.............. o 


NOTE: For subscriptions to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans to foreign countries, add 50 one. “No adaitions 
charge to Canada, Mexico, and Central and South Americ Guia criptions to The 
Pathlinder to any point outside of the United States and Possessions. nirles, oxce - = eo J 

———————F —— = 


You Can Get Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, The Pathfinder 
and Other Teaching Helps in Combination at Money-Saving Prices 
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of each of the ten pictures selected. ] | 
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: g : The New Books 
=e} THE NEW (Continued from page 23) 


RECREATIVE ATHLETICS. § ti 
1, WIDE AWAKE for Programs of A yg 
er letics, Games and Sports and for 


a4 E AD E by Ss Conducting the Program. Revised 










“We now have 





and enlarged edition. Prepared by 
Ces By Crana Murray the Vt ag and Recreation As- 
ey re sociation of America. Paper. 204pp. 
Copiously illustrated throughout $1.60, A. & Barnes and Company, 9 
The first three books have all pictures in New York. e a 
color. Colored pictures appear also in all AN ENGLISH May FEsTIVAL. In 
the other books in the series. “Pageants with a Purpose” Series. u 1 ~ ta In 
Four essentials have been carefully (For the Physical Education Hand 
observed: Book Loose Leaf Plan.) By Lin- 
. Child Interest x's. i Hy yey 3 =— New 
e Careful and Even Grading York, — 
Abundance of Reading-Matter A PAGEANT OF THE SEASONS. . (For 
t Non-duplication of Material | the Physical Education Hand Book ° 
. . Loose Leaf Plan.) By Ethel E. nstruction”’ 
me Whether of — Rp hnew = Wide Holmes and Mina G. Carey, Skinner 
j Le Junior High School, Denver, Colo- 
Awake Readers. rado. Illustrated. Paper. 23pp. 75c. says 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 i Barnes and Company, New 


cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Second AN EXHIBITION HANDBOOK Speci 
- Thi . pecial 
Reader, 70 cents; Third Reader, 75 Demonstrations [Illustrating Fea- 


Wm. J. Bogan 


cents; Fourth Reader, 85 cents tures of the Work in Physical Re Se p Qo 
cation in the Newark Public Schools. if 
LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Revised and enlarged edition. As- ‘ 
=F ctl ne sembled by Randall D. Warden, Di- Chicago 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago rector of Physical Education and g 





Recreation, Newark, New Jersey. 
Illustrated. Paper. 107pp. $1.00. 
A. S. Barnes and Company, New 
York. 

PROGRAMS FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS FOR 
PRIMARY GRADES. By Marion Ken- 
nedy and Katharine Isabel Bemis, 
authors of “Special Day Pageants 
for Little People.” Cloth. 104pp. 
$1.50. A. S. Barnes and Company, 





Public 
Schools 

















New York. : 66 * 
']| FINANCING EXTRA CURRICULAR ACTIVI- 4 neha cna hare > wep ar 
Teaching Ties. In ““The Extra Curricular -& oug to bea fundamental in ery system of edu- 
Library” Series. By, Harold D-| cation We ought to be a cultured nation. I think the 
Helps Meyer, Professor of Sociology and “ oe s pos 
Chief of the Bureau of Recreation, Piano will lead us in that way. 
0 ducational department li University of North Carolina, and 
dite tunchers with carefully peepared scientific Samuel McKee Eddleman, A. M., THE CABLE COMPANY, makers of fine 
eet agg pe ye High School Department, Shelby, Pianos for penny Yai! deg panne 
— Smstere 6S Cie. SB Ws ON over U.S. North Carolina. Limp cloth. 144pp. coming demand for a fine school Piano, an 
Py cha tage t yan Bh pou cage $1.00. A. S. Barnes and Company, 
ecards packed in box, illustrating manufac- New York. oo 
ames ture, 80c ; cabinet showing MOTHER GoosE May Day. In “Pag- e 
Schod preserved specimens of eants with a Purpose” Series. By 
ound worm, moth, cocoon, etc., Kathleen Turner, Instructor in Phys- 
: eng ag pa ical Education, agg een * ‘. 
-~ : : —- and Marguerite Wills, Professor of M U h 
“te son fed = — Speech and Dramatics, Southern 1 get prig t 
College. Cloth. 32pp. $1.00. A. S. 


TE CORTIC SILK CO., Barnes and Company, New York. was created, Now it is used in thousands of 


5 
Fuca 














yy 8522 Nonotuck St., Florence, Mass. BASEBALL FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN. By pet Aer ta bout th oe. Thabo A, 

wi Corticelli Spool Silk, Dress Silks, Hosiery. Gladys E. Palmer, Assistant Pro- pre sain thas rhagrioes one 

a fessor of Education, Ohio State Uni- beauty, and rich tone quality of the Cable 
versity; member of the sub-com- Midget Piano are distinct aids to the rapid development of piano work. 
mittee on baseball of the national So popular has this delightful instrument become that even greater numbers 


committee on women’s athletics. have been hased f. llh ‘ rt ts, and studi 
CAT oe PATTERN S Illustrated. Cloth. 150pp. $1.60. OER SERS Oe ee ee ee ey ee oer 




















m TX v) A. 5. Barnes and Company, New THE CABLE COMPANY 
York. ; ‘ 
for ME i in GuIDE For A HEALTH ProcrRAM. Teach- ble B nt ldis unene Sine of Cooma means - — ag ; 
MY DRAWING er’s Manual for Health Readers. 916 Cable Building icago, Illinois 
ae For Grades One, Two and Three. By Note this  naloosTeeateesTeretanhuestagsbeestaasiesteententententententenentesienieaien 4 
‘ = LESSONS Jessie I. Lummis and _ Williedell - THE CABLE COMPANY, i 
1929. | + Sie Senne Ronee Schawe. ——— a ~~ Special Offer i 916 Cable Building, Chicago . ; 
_ $1.24, Wor 00 ompany, 1on- | Please send me details of your special offer to teachers 
| BLACK so WHITE PATTERNS kers, N. Y. ini pe y= | and schools and full particulars of the Cable Midget |! 
to Cut and Color. GROWTH IN SPELLING. By Edward L. curiae amen | Caeuts i 
Ten This set contains 75 good sized Patterns, 5 of which Thorndike and Julia . Wohlfarth. vlan ~ ay f th 1 oO for my School [] for my Home I 
$4.00 you can use for your September drawing lessons. The Book One for Grades Two to Four: all members of the | " 
other Patterns in this set are seasonable and can be school profession 
— used throughout the school year for special days and Illustrated. Cloth. 128pp. Book Two d = antennae I et a Pace l 
he | Geta drawing lessons, a. on — paper, for Grades Five to Eight: Cloth. yo roinay pre | i 
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_ How Will You Open * 
First 


on That Very 


Will it be or — calm, and directed; or will yf be 
confusion ... delay... and disorder? Will your 


pupils be at “work and interested by half past nine 

. or will they be talking, laughing, taking liber- 
ties, and rapidly becoming infected with the lack of 
control? What you do that first hour largely deter- 
mines what the whole year’s control will be. 
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William C. Bagley of Teachers College, Columbia University, Gives 


You His Experience In THE CLASSROOM TEACHER 


“< 


. there is general agreement among school administra- 
tors that serious and systematic school work should begin at 
the earliest possible moment... In the best systems, even on 
the first day of school, one will find the regular program of ‘les- 
sons’ in full swing within thirty or even fifteen minutes of the 
time of opening of school . . . There is certainly no advan- 
tage, and there is a very real risk in delaying this attack .. . 
If the pupils settle at once in the ‘learning attitude’, the 
changes are greatly multiplied that this attitude will quickly 
become a matter of habit. On the other hand, if the first day 
or the first two or three days are devoted solely to ‘getting 
ready’ for work, the task of acquiring the 

work attitude will be increasingly difficult 


room Teacher is entirely new and the only work of its kind, 
written by over sixty-four of the greatest educators, each sec- 
tion written and signed by the educator best qualified to speak 
on that subject. 

Starting the School Year is just one of a thousand problems 
and situations which confront the teacher from the opening 
day of school. How will you cope with the first case of dis- 
obedience . . . lying . . . perhaps stealing? How will you 
make arithmetic interesting to a backward pupil? What sub- 
ject matter will you select for nature study? How will you 
classify and grade pupils? 

No teacher need face those problems alone. 
For every subject and every question of 





. From the very outset, certain definite 
responsibilities should be very clearly dele- 
gated to the pupils themselves.” 

In this manner Wm. C. Bagley develops 
the complete section on “Starting the School 
Year” in The Classroom Teacher. To re- Under this 
marks of this kind he adds specific cases and 
definite suggestions. A brief outline of this 
section is given at the right. 

Not an encyclopedia . . . not a reference 
work . . . not a combination or revision of 
anything written before, but an entirely new 


STARTING THE 
SCHOOL YEAR 


heading, Wm. C. 
Bagley, Ph.D., 
College, Columbia University, 
covers the following points: 


I Importance of the Right Start 


II A good start (explained by 
the Case Method) 


classroom administration, The Classroom 
Teacher supplies you both the most modern 
and authoritative practice and the necessary 
professionalized subject matter. And every 
bit of it is of the utmost practical use... 
Hillegas and Seeds write on “Classroom Con- 
D., Teachers trol”; Reeder on “Teaching Children. to 
Study”; Horn on “Spelling”; Palmer and 
Downing on “Nature Study”; etc., etc. 


Specimen Pages Free 
The Classroom Teacher will inspire you 
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work written for the single purpose of sup- 
plying a complete professionalized work for 
teacher and superintendent covering every 
subject and problem of every grade from kin- 
dergarten through junior high. The Class- 





THE CLASSROOM TEACHER, Inc., 
Dept. L-11, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Without obligation, please send me your free 
brochure, including specimen pages of The 
Classroom Teacher. 


Name.. 
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Particular Interests.... 
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III Preparation for the First Day 
Plans for each grade 
Opening exercises 
Planning First Assignments 


IV Other Suggestions for the 
First Day 


V Following the First Day's 
Work 
Distribution of Time 
Suggested Programs 


VI Teacher’s Own Program of 
Work 
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. help you in the presentation of every 
subject . . . supply you with professional- 
ized subject matter prepared by America’s 
greatest educators ... and add greatly to 
your efficiency. We invite you to send for an 
interesting brochure describing this great 
work in Modern Education. Specimen pages 
are included and mailed free. Simply clip 
the coupon below. 


The Classroom Teacher, Inc. 
Dept. L-11, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Al SEPTEMBER MEDITATION 


[Now comes the stir, light as a dream, 
Of seeds that fly on gauzy winds 
Of rustling vl and winds that blow 


As softly as a mother sings. 
[Now comes the sound of bells that call 


Across the mornings fresh and. cool, 
And everywhere the footsteps light 
Of children on their way fo rade 
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Hn place of sun and shining seed 
And scarlet leaf, what will they find? 
What can I offer for the joy 

And beauty that they ot behind? 


rant me,Great Teacher, eyes fo see, 

Ears quick and keen, strong fender hands 
Aind lips that laugh- but more than all- 
A heart that loves and understands. 


ee Alice E. Allen 
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Drawing in the Second Grade 


By JESSIE TODD 


Art Supervisor, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


HILDREN in the second grade 

like to draw, but they will no 

longer accept the crude, sketchy 

representations of objects which 
satisfied them when they were in the 
first grade. Now they begin to want to 
draw objects, people, and animals in 
detail. In the first grade, they were 
satisfied if they made a drawing that 
looked like a bird. Now they want a 
particular kind of bird, perhaps a blue- 
bird, or woodpecker. In order to do 
this, they must pay attention to the de- 
tails which differentiate a woodpecker 
from a robin, for example. 

In the first grade it makes little dif- 
ference to the children if the cow is 
blue, or the house is purple, but in the 
second grade the children begin to 
want the colors in the picture to look 
real. The second-grader, too, begins 
to appreciate broken color. For in- 
stance, when he is drawing 
a picture of Lake Michigan, 


encourage them to draw, draw, draw. 
The more they draw, the more they will 
progress. They may not arrive at the 
stage in which they want detail until 
they have reached third-grade level, 
but forcing will do no good, and may 
cause them to lose their interest in 
drawing. 

Knowing what the  second-grader 
likes, we can draw pictures which will 
help him. We can draw while he 
watches, and thus inspire him to draw 
original pictures. Such drawings as 
those reproduced here will interest the 
second-grade child and lead him to at- 
tempt drawings of his own. 

If free expression is our aim, and I 
believe that it should be, the medium 
used most should be the one which best 
helps the child to express himself. It 
must be a medium which makes him 
unconscious of the material that he is 


using, so that his whole attention can 
be put on what he is trying to say. We 
would not, of course, take away from 
the second-grader the easel, bottle 
paints, big brushes, colored chalk, and 
all the other materials so useful for 
making stage scenery and other big 
posters. However, for the purpose of 
teaching the child to draw and to ex- 
press himself by means of drawing, a 
pencil or box of crayons is best. The 
child forgets about the crayon or pencil 
and draws, just as the artistic skater 
forgets the skates on his feet. A wax 
crayon, neither too soft nor too hard, 
seems best. If it is too hard, the child 
is conscious of its hardness. If it is too 
soft, it smudges, and spoils the looks of 
his pictures. It should be soft enough 
so that he can make a mark with little 
effort. For the bulk of the work, a box 
of crayons containing the six colors, 
plus brown -and black, 
seems best. A box with 





he likes to rub into the blue 
some of its adjacent colors, 
green and violet. When he 
is drawing the foliage of a 
tree, he likes to rub yellow 
over the green in some 
places, blue in other places, 
and violet in the shadows. 
In any group of second- 
graders there will be a few 
who are still satisfied with 
big lines and little detail. 
Let us not force the draw- 
ing of detail upon these 
children. Let us rather 








several values of blue, 
green, and so on, seems to 
be confusing. We should 
let the children experiment 
with all the kinds of ma- 
terial that we can afford, 
but most of the work should 
be done with the material 
best adapted to free self- 
expression. 

The size of the paper is 
important too. Nine by 
twelve inches seems to be 
the easiest size for a child 
to use. We can encourage 
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him to try to make his pictures larger 
and show him ways to do it, but when 
he wishes to draw a story, we should 
let him use any size of paper that he 
wishes. He will usually choose the 
nine-by-twelve-inch size if he is draw- 
ing a horse, or a person, or some other 
single object. If he draws a picture 
with several people, animals, and so on, 
in it, he is more likely to choose twelve- 
by-eighteen-inch paper. 

Gray bogus paper twelve by eighteen 
inches seems better than a thin manila 
paper. It does not wrinkle so easily as 
a thinner paper. Let us keep in mind, 
when choosing materials for second- 
grade children to use most of the time, 
that we should choose those materials 
which are easiest to use. 

The statement that we should choose 
the materials which we believe best 
suited to self-expression does not mean 
that we ought to limit the children to 
these supplies. If the children bring 
crayons, colored pencils, and so on, 
from home, we should let them use 


them. We should get samples of new 
materials from various companies and 
encourage the children to try them. 
We should say, “If you like any of these 
better, by the end of the year, we'll buy 
more for next year.” The children should 
feel free to use any sort of material and 
try to du different things with it. 
Children seven years old seem to like 
to draw the sun in their pictures. It 
matters little in what country they live 

















—-China, Germany, or America. All 
draw the sun. It seems to me wrong for 
teachers to tell them not to draw it when 
it is the natural thing to do. 

Children draw a flower bed as a cir- 
cle with flowers around the edge, not 
as an oval, as the camera would photo- 
graph it at a distance. They often 
draw a glass tumbler as follows: a cir- 
cle for the top, because they know that 
it is round; straight lines for the sides; 
and a straight line for the bottom of the 
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glass, because they know that it is flat 
and stands on the table. This drawing 
means much to the children, and since 
children the world over do the same 
thing, it seems unwise to tell them that it 
is all wrong. As they grow older, they 
will see things differently. 

The children should draw many simple 
things rather than a few hard things. 
They learn by drawing, drawing, draw- 
ing. They make progress in direct pro- 
portion to the teacher’s enthusiasm. 

Sometimes the children should draw 
things “just for fun,” whether it corre- 
lates with anything else or not. A great 
big brightly colored parrot, a funny 
clown, a make-believe animal—such sub- 
jects all second-graders love. Then, of 
course, there should be drawing which 
correlates with other school subjects. 
When the children are studying Indians, 
their home city, poetry, stories, they have 
a great incentive for drawing. Many 
children are more interested in the draw- 
ing that correlates than in any other 
school drawing. 
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Primary One-Step Problems 


By E. J. BONNER 


Principal, City Normal School, Rochester, New York 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS lL. 


1. One morning in early June, 
Dorothy found 1 rose in blossom. 
The next morning she found 3 
more roses in blossom. How many 
roses were in blossom then? 





2. Jack Horner pulled 3 plums out 
of his Christmas pie. He gave lit- 
tle Miss Muffet 2 plums to eat with 
her curds and whey. How many 
plums did Jack have left? 


3. Betty took some bowls of flow- 
ers to her playmates. She took 2 
bowls to Alice and 2 bowls to Jean. 
How many bowls of flowers did 
she take to both girls? 


4. Reddy Fox, the naughty scamp, 
stole 2 chickens from Farmer 
Brown’s henhouse and 1 chicken 
from Farmer Field’s henhouse. 
How many chickens did he steal in 
all? 











5. Mr. MeGregor found 2 grown- 
up bunnies and 4 baby bunnies nib- 
bling lettuce in his garden. How 
many bunnies were nibbling lettuce 
in Mr. MeGregor’s garden? 


6. Uncle Wiggily had 10 red bal- 
loons. He broke 3 balloons. How 
many balloons did he have then? 


7. Early one evening Mary saw 5 
stars in the sky. Then South 
Wind blew a cloud over 1 star. 
How many stars could Mary see 
then? 


8. Betty planted some sweet peas 
in a corner of her mother’s garden. 
One morning, after a warm rain, 
Betty counted 3 little plants coming 
up through the ground. The next 
morning she counted 5 more plants 
coming up. How many plants were 
up then? 








9. On Grandpa’s farm 6 horses 
Kicked up their heels in play, 
While 2 were in the meadow 
A-mowing Grandpa’s hay. 
How many horses were there on 
Grandpa’s farm? 


10. Last year Tony was 6 years old. 
This year he will be 1 year older. 
How old will Tony be this year? 


11. Alice’s doll, Mary Jane, has 1 
pink dress and 1 blue dress. How 
many dresses has Mary Jane? 


12. In Never-Never Land, Peter 
Pan saw 3 fairies under a bush and 
1 fairy in a lily blossom. How 
many fairies did Peter Pan see in 
Never-Never Land? 


13. Billy Boy had 8 fine carrots 
growing in his garden. Nixy 
Bunny nibbled the heads off 3 of 
these carrots. How many carrots 
still had their heads? 


c= 


14. Brother Bear fished through 
the ice with his tail. In one hole 
he caught 3 fish and in another hole 
he caught 2 fish. How many fish 
did Brother Bear catch? 





HOWARD 


15. There were 6 bunnies eating 
carrots in Mr. McGregor’s garden. 
One bunny got frightened and ran 
home. How many bunnies were 
left in the garden? 








16. Simple Simon met a pieman, 
who was on his way to the Fair. 
The »ieman had 2 cherry pies and 
4 apple pies. How many pies did 
the vieman have? 


17. While Dick was in the apple 
orchard, North Wind blew 4 apples 
off a sour apple tree and 1 apple off 
a sweet apple tree. Dick took all 
these apples home. How many ap- 
ples did Dick take home? 


18. Little Red Riding Hood, on the 
way to her grandmother’s, met 7 
rabbits and 1 wolf. How many ani- 
mals did Little Red Riding Hood 
meet in all? 








19. Higglety, pigglety, my old hen 
Laid 3 eggs for ladies 
And 2 eggs for men. 

How many eggs did she lay in all? 


20. Chi. py Munk found 5 nuts. 
He ate 2 nuts and hid the rest in 
a tree for winter. How many nuts 
did Chippy Munk save? 


21. Old West Wind blew down 1 
tree in Fred’s yard and 2 trees in 
the orchard. How many trees did 
Old West Wind blow down al- 
together? 
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A Blackboard Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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The Grasshopper 


By LINA M. JOHNS AND MAY AVERILL 


Teachers, Dodgeville Public Schools, Dodgeville, Wisconsin 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. HOWARD 


The grasshopper lives in the grass 
and weeds all summer. 

It is the color of the weeds. 

It can climb up the weeds. 

Its hind legs have spikes on them. 

The spikes stick into the stems of 
the weeds. 

The grasshopper eats leaves and 
stems. 

Did you ever watch it jump? 

It can jump a long way. 

It has strong legs. 

It has two pairs of wings. 

The inside pair is used for flying. 

The other wings cover the inside 
pair. 

Birds and chickens like to eat the 
grasshoppers. 

When the grasshoppers see them 
coming, they jump or fly. 


The chickens must run to catch the 
grasshoppers. 

The farmer does not like the 
grasshoppers. 

They eat his crops. 

The mother grasshopper lays eggs. 

She lays them in the fall. 

First she makes a little hole in the 
ground. 

Then she lays the eggs in the hole. 

The eggs stay in the ground all 
winter long. 

In the spring the eggs hatch into 
little grasshoppers. 

The little grasshoppers come up to 
the top of the ground. 

They are just like big grasshoppers, 
but they have no wings. 

The little grasshoppers are called 
nymphs. 





Of the 96 words used in 
this story, 86 are found in 
A Reading Vocabulary for 
the Primary Grades, by 
Arthur I. Gates, published 
by Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University. The 
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remaining 10 words, the 
only ones likely to give 
difficulty to primary chil- 
dren, are: crops, fall, 


grasshopper, 


spikes, stems, weeds. 








grasshop- 
pers, hatch, hind, nymphs, 
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Wieden Decoration—Milkweed and Goldfinch 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


Cut the parts of this window decoration from colored paper as directed on the drawing. The dotted lines show concealed parts. 


Make all the seeds brown. Arrange the design in the window 
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as in the small sketch. 
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A Language Lesson Silhouette Poster 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
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Life on the Farm 


By ELLIS C. PERSING 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science, School of Education, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio 


ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 


years old and Jack is eight. There is a big 

yard in front of their house. Around the yard 
is a fence, painted white. This fence keeps the cows, 
pigs, and chickens out of the yard. 

There is a playhouse for Janet under a big maple 
tree. In it are chairs and beds for her dolls. One 
day Mary came to visit Janet. Mary lives on a farm 
several miles away. They played with the dolls. 
They played games on the green grass. 

The children have good times, but they work, too. 
Janet helps her mother cook, wash the dishes, and 
clean the house. There is a woodpile in the back 
yard. Jack hauls the wood to the house on his 
wagon. Then he carries it to a box beside the stove. 
He brings water to the house from the well. 

In summer Jack rides to the fields on the farm 
wagon. While the men fill the wagon with wheat, 
he watches the rabbits run from under the sheaves. 
Soon the wagon is heaped with a big load. The men 
put Jack on top of it and go to the barn. They pitch 
the bundles of wheat into the barn. Then they go to 
the field for another load. 


P| ANET and Jack live on a farm. Janet is ten 


When summer is over Janet and Jack go to school. 
Since the school is more than a mile away, they carry 
their lunch. All the pupils are in one room. Some 
schools in the country have many rooms, like those 
in the city. A bus brings the pupils to such a school 
and takes them home again. 

After school Jack helps his father. In the fall 
they often work in the potato field. Jack’s father 
digs the potatoes out of the ground. Jack gathers 
them in baskets. Then they put them into bags. 

When the potatoes are all dug, some of them will 
be put into the cellar, to be kept for winter. The rest 
of them will be loaded on a truck. They will be 
taken to the station and put into a car. When the 
car is full, a big engine will pull it to the city. There 
a truck will take the potatoes to the stores. 

Janet plays after school. Then she helps her 
mother get supper. 

“Is supper ready?” asks Jack, when he comes in. 

“Yes,” says Janet. “We are waiting for you.” 

Jack turns on the radio. They listen to the music 
while they eat. After supper Janet and Jack do their 
home work. At eight o’clock they go to bed. 
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Below are some figures which the chil- 
dren may use as models in planning a 
safety poster. The panel in the upper 
left-hand corner on the opposite page 
shows a suggested arrangement of the 
figures. The children will enjoy work- 








— Take Care of Fruit Peelings 


ing out their own arrangements and 
color schemes. A heavy outline will 
improve the figures after the coloring 
has been done. Oatmeal wall paper 
has been found to be a good medium 
on which to mount the figures. 





For information regarding books of poster patterns, see page 18. 
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By VIRGINIA STRAIGHT 
ILLUSTRATED BY LILLIAN O. TITUS 
>| HERE is not a single drop of water left “Do not look so frightened, Lolly Lo,” Dr. Nilpil 
S in my canteen,” declared Wolly Wog. went on. “The water that runs out of your faucet at 
“Nor in mine,” said the other Ween- home is pure. Mayor Miteyman knows that Tiny 
| sie Wees. Town must have good water. See, this is where it 
‘I am so thirsty,” cried Lolly Lo. comes from.” 
The Weensie Wee picnickers were standing under He waved his hand toward what looked like a big 
a clump of goldenrod to get what shelter they could lake. From a brick building across the reservoir 
from the hot sun. came the “put-put” of an engine. Dr. Nilpil stopped 
“There may be a brook near,” said Wolly Wog. his car for a moment. 
“Oh, look!” exclaimed Timmee Too. “There is a “Now we will drive around to the pump house and 
pump beside that old tumble-down house.” get that good drink I promised you,” he said. 
The Weensie Wees hurried toward the well. No one knows how long the Weensie Wees would 


Wolly Wog seized the pump handle and began to have gone on drinking in turn, if Dr. Nilpil had not 
work it up and down with all his might. At last a stopped them. They must have had as much as a 


few drops of water fell into Lolly Lo’s cup. thimbleful apiece! 

She was just going to pass it politely to Rosy Posy, “There is plenty of water for Tiny Town in this big 
when they were all startled by a loud voice calling reservoir,” Dr. Nilpil explained. “Weensie Wees 
“Stop!” Up the walk came plump Dr. Nilpil. are working all the time to keep the water pure. 

“My dear little Weensie Wees,” he cried, “you must “You girls and boys must drink good milk, too. 


not drink from that old well! Come, hop into my Mayor Miteyman asks all the farmers to keep their 
ear. I will take you where you may drink as much cows clean.” 


water as you like.” “We take milk from Farmer Flyabout,” spoke up 
“That water looked clear,” said Wolly Wog. Rosy Posy. “He is very careful about his cows.” 
“You cannot tell good water by its looks,” replied “To be sure he is,” answered the doctor. “Now I 


Dr. Nilpil, starting his car. “Though it was cool, will drive you home, for I must be about my business 
clear water, it had many tiny plants in it. They of keeping Tiny Town healthy.” 
grow in water that does “We will try to help 
not flow freely, and in * you,” declared the Ween- 
polluted streams. Do not sie Wees in chorus. “We 
drink such water.” will drink pure milk and 
Lolly Lo’s eyes grew as pure water every day of 
big as blueberries. the week.” 
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For pictures correlating with this story, see Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate IV 
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A Health Calendar for September 
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A small houseboat, on a river— 
That is Yin Ti’s pleasant home. 
On the water, watched and guided, 


Yin Ti of China 
By VIRGINIA BAKER 


ILLUSTRATED BY BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


In the distant land of China 
Lives Yin Ti, a little maid; 
In a long straight coat of purple, 

And green trousers she’s arrayed. 
Plump and yellow-skinned her face is, 
Black her eyes and black her hair; 
Oh, I’m sure that you would love her, 

Could you journey over there. 


Lng and slim are Yin Ti’s fingers, 
And she often makes, with care, 
Pretty paper flowers, that ladies 


Many ducks and ducklings roam. Buy to fasten in their hair. 
Dearly Yin Ti loves to feed them, 

And, whene’er they hear her call, 
They reply by loudly quacking, 

And come quickly, one and all. 


When, sometimes, the boat goes sailing, 
With the little household band, 

Yin Ti thinks a home on water 

- Better far than one on land. 
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Colonial Life in Old St. Augustine 


FLORENCE E. MATTHEWS 


By 


Teacher, Second Grade, The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


ILLUSTRATED BY MABEL BETSY HILL 


T WAS a bright, sunny morning in St. 

Augustine, almost two centuries ago. 

The sparkling waves splashed lazily 

against the great sea wall of the little 
town. Back of the sea wall stood the fort, 
frm and strong like a sentinel guarding 
the town. 

A little black-eyed girl and boy walked 
sowly along the wall, sometimes pausing 
for.a moment to look out toward the sea. 


“Look! Look! José, quick!” cried the 
little girl. “A ship! A ship!” 
“Yes, at last!” shouted the boy, “and 


nw we will have enough to eat once 
again.” 

Soon the great sea wall was crowded 
with eager, shouting people—ladies and 
little girls in wide bright silk petticoats 
and black lacy mantillas that fluttered 
gracefully about their faces in the breeze, 
men and boys in broad-brimmed hats and 
velvet breeches. As the _ bright-colored 
striped sails of the Spanish galleon hove 
into sight amidst the shouts and cries of 
the people, down from the fort marched 
troops of soldiers in gay uniforms, leading 
Indian prisoners who would help unload 
the ship. 

For many months the little Spanish 
colony in St. Augustine had suffered for 
want of food. Unlike the English colonists 
of Plymouth, Massachusetts, or their neigh- 
bors in Georgia or Virginia, the Spanish at 
St. Augustine did not farm their lands. So 
they had lived for many weary months on 
fish, game, and such native fruits as they 
had, waiting for supplies from Spain. 

Amid the shouts and cheers of the 
crowds, the chimes in the belfry of the old 
church suddenly burst out, ringing loud 
and clear. With one accord the gay men, 
Women, and children left the. old sea wall 
and filed through the narrow streets, past 


their little stone houses with overhanging 
balconies, until they came to the church, 
where they held a mass of thanksgiving. 

All day long Maria and José watched 
the Indian prisoners unload the great ship. 
By evening every little home in St. Augus- 
tine was well stocked with supplies. Then 
began a week of merrymaking and carni- 
val. Parades of gay punchinellos and har- 
lequins danced to the strains of guitars. 

Then life settled down again. Maria 
and José sometimes wandered up to where 
the sea wall was being repaired, and 
watched the Indian prisoners at work, 
carrying great stones for the wall. Some- 
times they would watch the soldiers in the 
fort at drill. Best of all, they loved to visit 
the old padre in the church courtyard 
every afternoon. 

“Many stories had arisen in Spain,” the 
old padre would tell them, “‘of a country of 
great gold and riches, of magic fountains 
and springs. A drink from the springs 
was said to make one young forever. In 
search of these springs came Ponce de Leon 
from Spain in 1513. On Easter Sunday he 
reached the shores of this new land. De- 
lighted with the flowers, the sunshine, the 
palms, and the foliage, he called it Florida, 
from Pascua florida, or Easter Sunday. 
Ponce de Leon never found his precious 
fountain, for he and his men were attacked 
and killed by the Indians. Years later 
some French people called Huguenots 
settled in Florida. The King of Spain sent 
soldiers and ships, led by Menendez, across 
the seas to drive the Huguenots out of 
Florida. Menendez reached Florida on St. 
Augustine’s Day and for this reason called 
the town he built in 1565 St. Augustine.” 

One day when the children were sitting 
under the palm trees in the old courtyard 
of the church and listening to the padre’s 


stories, word came to the Spanish that the 
English in Georgia, under Oglethorpe, were 
planning to attack the town. 

For many years the Spanish in Florida 
and their English neighbors in Georgia and 
Carolina had had disagreements. The 
Spanish had sometimes attacked the Eng- 
lish. The English had once, years before, 
laid siege to St. Augustine. The padre had 
often told the children the story of how 
everyone fled to the fort and there they 
lived for months, until the English finally 
left the town. 

So Maria and José understood at once 
that they and all the other children must 
help make ready to live in the fort. The 
fort was put in shape and embankments 
were thrown up. Everyone set to work 
carrying food supplies, utensils, and be- 
longings to the fort. Maria and José and 
all the other children helped. Soon all the 
homes were abandoned, and with the sound 
of the first cannon everyone was safe in 
the fort. 

For almost a month the noise of the guns 
kept up. Down in the dark, deep under- 
ground dungeons of the fort the Spanish 
lived. Maria and José soon became used 
to the rat-a-tat-tat of the shells on the stone 
walls. They were safe, but sometimes they 
grew very tired of the dark and longed for 
the bright skies and trees again. Then the 
old padre would gather the children about 
him and tell them stories of Spain. 

One happy day the sound of the guns 
ceased. The English had sailed away. The 
fort had saved the town again. 

To-day in old St. Augustine the sparkling 
waves still splash lazily against the old sea 
wall, and the great fort stands firm and 
strong, as if it were guarding the sleepy old 
town. 
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Useful and Artistic Bags 


AGS such as those shown on this page 

will help the primary or rural school 

teacher to solve the problem of pro- 

viding interesting craftswork. The 
materials required for a bag are: a small 
dishcloth of loose but even weave; woolen 
yarn in two or three contrasting colors; a 
crewel or a darning needle, with an eye large 
enough to be easily threaded; No. 40 cotton 
thread; needle; and scissors. 

The majority of the pupils can bring all of 
the materials except the dishcloths from 
home. The teacher should have one or two 
completed bags for the pupils to examine be- 
fore they select their individual color 
schemes and make their designs. 

The bags illustrated are about 71% by 9 
inches. To plan the design, use squared 
manila paper and colored crayons. The pa- 
per may be purchased, or, if desired, the 
older pupils may mark off sheets of 9-by-12- 
inch manila paper in ,-inch squares, The 
firures below (I, II, and III) show some de- 








A White Dishcloth Bag, with the De- 
sign, Draw Strings, and Tassels in 
Black and Blue Woolen Yarn 


By MARY B. GRUBB 


signs. The heavy lines indicate dark colors; 
the light lines, bright colors. Figure II is a 
slight variation of the design on the bag 
shown in the left-hand column. Encourage 
the children to make original arrangements 
of lines. The designs may be placed on the 
bags vertically or horizontally. 

The pupils of the third and fourth grades 
may wish to dye the dishcloths before they 
weave the designs on them. This is a simple 
process if cold dyes are used. If the dish- 
cloth has a few rows of colored thread woven 
across it near the edges, clip the thread at 
both ends and pull it out. 

After the design is planned, weave it with 
a double thread of woolen yarn (Figure IV). 
Do not break the yarn, but cut it with 
scissors. Draw the yarn through the meshes 
very carefully and slowly, to prevent the 
dishcloth from puckering. Lay the work 
flat on the desk now and then to test its 
smoothness. 

If several adjoining rows of yarn are to 
be made the same color, cut a piece of yarn 
long enough for at least two rows. The 
stitches at the edges between the rows will 
be hidden by the seam. Begin each row of 
stitches about four meshes from a selvage, 
and weave the thread across the dishcloth to 
within two meshes ef the opposite edge. No 
knot or fastening of stitches in the ends of 
the yarn is necessary, since the seam which 
joins the edges together holds the yarn in 
place. 

After the design is woven on the dishcloth, 
place the two long edges together, allowing 
two meshes of the edge which has four 
empty meshes to project beyond the other 
edge. Sew them together with No. 40 cotton 
thread, using backstitches. Bring the wider 
edge over the other edge, and sew it down 
with overhand stitches. Tuck in the edges 
of the yarn as you sew. Finish the top edge 
of the bag with blanket stitch (Figure 
VIII). using the yarn doubled. 


Since the dishcloth ravels easily, the first 
row of stitches for a French seam at the 
bottom of the bag should be sewed before 
the extra cloth is cut off. Overhand the edges 
of the cut cloth before reversing the bag and 
making the second row of stitches. 

Croche: the draw strings, using single 
chain stitch (Figure V). If desired, han- 
dles may be made of dishcloth and finished 
with a design similar to that on the bag. 

To make a tassel, first cut a piece of paste- 
board 2 by 4 inches, and wind the yarn 
around it (Figure VI). Clip the yarn along 
one edge, and place the yarn over the draw 
string. \vind a piece of yarn around the 
bunch of yarn, just below the draw string. 
Tie the winder with a hard knot, leaving 
2-inch ends (Figure VII). Trim the ends 
of the tassel evenly. 

Place a piece of newspaper or old cotton 
cloth over the bag, and press it with a warm 
iron. Since wool scorches easily, a hot iron 
should not be used, 
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A Dishcloth Bag Which Has Been 
Dyed Light Tan, with the Design in 
Black and Blue Woolen Yarn 
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Primary Arithmetic Activities 
By Mae Foster. Jay 
INCIDENTAL ARITHMETIC 


HE primary child acquires his first 

arithmetic knowledge unconsciously, 
provided the teacher is aware of her obliga- 
tion to insure this acquisition. Opportuni- 
ties to give the child the power to appreciate 
and use fundamental facts of arithmetic de- 
rive naturally from other schoolroom activi- 
tes. Educators agree that the first steps in 
withmetic should be incidental to other ac- 
tivities. The following are suggestions of 
ways in which the teaching of other subjects 
may include the teaching of arithmetic. 


Conversation— 

Conversations with the newcomers at 
shool, whether carried on in the opening 
wriod, the oral-language period, or at re- 
tess, are likely to have getting acquainted as 
their aim. In leading the children to talk of 
their home life, the teacher may ask such 
qestions as: ‘“‘Have you any brothers or 
sisters in school? How many? Are they 
der or younger than you? How much? 
How many have you at home? How many 
thildren walk home together on A Street? 
On B Street? How many blocks farther 
away than Harold do you live, James? How 
many pets have you to feed at home? How 
many times a day do you feed them?” 

In acquainting the children with their new 
environment, the teacher may ask: “How 
many of us are here to spend the day to- 
gether? How many days in the week shall 
we be coming here? How many children do 
you think can sit comfortably at this table? 
Atthat one? Will you place the proper num- 
ber of chairs there? How many are missing 
from this table (or row of seats) this morn- 
ing? Will you place seven chairs in a circle 
for the next reading class, Harry?” 

While taking the children on an excursion 
for the purpose of getting acquainted with 
the building, the teacher may mention the 
frst flight of stairs, the second, and the 
third. Upon returning to the room she may 
ask: “What did you see that interested you 
in the hall on the third floor, Eve? On the 
Second floor?” 

The teacher acquaints the children with 
the time of day at which school opens, show- 
ig them where the hands of the clock are 


JX 


then; with the time when school closes, and 
where the hands are; and gradually with 
the time. when regular periods occur, such 
as recess, the lunch hour, the drawing period, 
and the period for going to the gymnasium 
or to the auditorium. 


Health lessons— 


A Lady Goldenrod and a Brother Aster 
chart may be kept for daily observation of 
tidy habits. The children cut and color 
enough sprays of goldenrod to represent the 
girls in the room and enough sprays of asters 
for the boys. These are fastened to the 
chart with clips. Upon inspection for clean 
hands, nails, faces, teeth, and so on, an aster 
hangs its head (is turned downward) for 
each offending boy, and a spray of goldenrod 
for each offending girl. 

The children learn their weight; what they 
should weigh; and how many pounds they 
should gain or lose. 

They are asked: “How many vegetables 
have you eaten to-day? How many fruits? 
How many glasses of water have you drunk? 
Do you try to drink a quart of milk every 
day? Do you drink at least a pint? How 
many times does a pint fill your glass? A 
quart? How many hours of sleep did you 
have last night? How many do you need? 
You missed how many?” 


Nature study— 

Ask the children to name some fall flowers 
that are blue, some that are red, and some 
that are yellow, and tell how many of each 
color. Ask them to find as many kinds of 
autumn leaves as they can with red in their 
coloring; with yellow; with brown. Have 
the pupils make a list of the plants which 
have seeds that are carried by the wind, 
numbering the list; a list of those which 
have seeds carried by people or animals, 


Reading— 

The teacher may ask the children to find a 
certain place in a reader by mentioning the 
number of the page. The figure may be 
placed on the blackboard so that the children 
will have it to refer to. Use such expres- 
sions as “the second word in the third line,” 
instead of pointing out to a child a word to 
which attention is to be called. Ask, “Will 
you please read the fourth paragraph again? 
It wasn’t quite clear to me.” Let the chil- 
dren keep a list of the library books they 











read, and ask them from time to time how 
many they have read. 
Language— 

Opportunity to use number may be 
grasped in many such ways as the following: 
The children talk over a visit to a fruit 
vender’s stand. The lesson culminates in 
several well-expressed sentences, which the 
teacher writes on the blackboard to be used 
as the next day’s reading lesson. In choosing 
a title the suggestions are written in a col- 
umn, numbered, and left on the blackboard 
to be studied over; as— 


1. The Fruit Stand 
2. Johnny, the Fruit Vender 
3. On a Busy Corner 
4. Ripe Bananas 
Using money— 

The children often bring money to school 
and ask the teacher to keep it for them. She 
may improve her opportunity for incidental 
teaching by asking the child, “How much 
are you giving me?” When he asks for his 
money after school, she inquires, “How much 
did you give me?” If it was a dime, she 
offers him two nickels, or vice versa. If he 
has brought money to pay for milk or orange 
juice, or candy from a sale, and has not the 
exact change for his needs, she requires him 
to tell how much change he should be given. 
He must know how much he needs for his 
milk if he purchases it daily to drink at a 
recess period, or for how many days he can 
buy milk with the money he has brought. 
If the children lunch at a cafeteria in the 
building, they can be given much practical 
experience in thrifty expenditure. 
Handwork— 

Children acquire a wealth of fundamentals 
of arithmetic from handwork that is prop- 
erly taught. They learn comparisons: 
longer, shorter; thicker, thinner; higher, 


lower. They learn shapes: square, circular, 
oblong, triangular. They learn to count and 
to measure. 


Consider the arithmetical value in such a 
project as the building of a playhouse large 
enough for the children to get into. They 
must figure out such practical problems as: 
How many feet high must it be? How long 
shall we make it? How wide? How many 
windows shall we have on this side? How 
high must the door be? How long must 
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these boards be when sawed off? How many 
nails will be necessary in each end? How 
far shall the roof project over the walls of 
the building? 


FORMAL ARITHMETIC 
Numbers 1 to 10— 

Teach the children to count from one to 
ten, and backward from ten to one. Use 
concrete objects at first: fall flowers, fruits, 
seeds, chairs, children, pegs, and _ blocks. 
Later they should count without objects. 

Teach the children recognition of all fig- 
ures from one to ten; and the making of 
those which they need in connection with 
curriculum work: the calendar, marking of 
price tags, and so on. 


Teach the children to add one or more to 
any number from one to ten, and to take one 
away from any of these numbers. Use ob- 
jects at first. When the children have had 
enough concrete experience, they should be 
able to make the addition or subtraction ab- 
stractly. This work should be oral during 
September. The children must not acquire 
the habit of counting on their fingers. 
Measurements— 

Mark the height of various children on the 
blackboard. Talk about who is taller than 
another; who is tallest of all. Introduce the 
foot rule. Explain that it is so called be- 
cause it is about the length of a man’s foot. 
Let the children express their heights as 








By’ JOHN 


Older pupils may make free-hand col- 
ored copies of this design. The teacher 
may make carbon or hectograph copies 
for the small pupils to trace, color, and 
mount. 

In coloring the sego lily, leave the long 
petals white, with touches of blue in the 


September Coloring Card 


T. LEMOS 


shadow parts. Color the three smaller 
petals rose-pink; the stamens and lower 
portions of the large petals, deep yellow; 
and the leaves and stems, yellow-green. 

The border strip at the bottom may be 
filled in with deep yellow, and the small 
motifs done in blue-green. ; 
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follows: “Almost three feet; a little ove, 
three feet; nearly four feet.” Ask them ty 
measure their height by a string, cut it of 
at exactly the right length, fold it up, and at. 
tach their names to it. Have them put the 
string away until next year, when each child 
will again measure his height and compare 
it with the string to see how much he has 
grown during the year. By that time the 
children will be familiar with inches. 
Teach the children to measure the length 
and height of objects about the room. Draw 
a one-foot square; make it with blocks, 
Measure the distance the children can jump, 
Let the teacher keep an accurate record of 
each child’s span. He will be interested next 
spring in trying to beat his own record. 


Story problems— 

Give the children simple story problems, 
such as: 

How many feet has a robin? A boy? A 
horse? How many wings has a butterfly’ 
A bird? 

Alice found six asters by the brook and 
one by the roadside. How many asters did 
she find? 

Fred had ten cents. He bought a one-cent 
stamp. How many cents had he left? 

Encourage the children to make story 
problems. Ask them: “Can you give an- 
other child a story problem about four and 
one more? About eight and one less?” 


GAMES 


Let a child bounce a large rubber ball, 
counting each time that he catches it, the 
winner being the one who can catch it the 
most times. 

Teach “Ten Little Indians,” from Hofer’s 
Old and New Singing Games. While the 
children’s interest is in the dramatization, 
incidentally they count many times from one 
to ten, and backward from ten to one. 

Play a game based on “Bird, Beast, and 
Fish.” Ask, “Edward, how many eyes have 
you?” Edward must answer before you 
count ten aloud. Continue the game: “Toes, 
Esther?” “Fingers, Fred?” “Noses, Hazel?” 
“Eyes, Harry?” “Fingers on one _ hand, 
Mary?” “Thumbs, Sarah?” “Pairs of ears, 
Jill?” Later, let a child ask the questions. 
Tell him to count the number of children he 
was able to catch. 

Play post office,-letting the children buy 
stamps with pennies instead of with toy 
money. Teach them to find and recognize 
the figures which tell the value of the differ- 
ent stamps. Let them bring small packages 
to send by parcel post, and weigh them 0 
postal scales to find out how much postage 
they need. Show them the figures on the 
scale telling the number of ounces, also thos 
telling the number of cents. 

Let one child be a fruit vender and 4 
range fall fruits on a desk or table, to be sold 
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at a penny apiece. The child playing house- 
wife sends her errand boy to buy fruit. The 
yender must be sure that he is paid the 
proper amount for his wares; the errand boy 
must be sure that he receives the proper 
amount of fruit for the money he expends; 
and the housewife must be sure that the 
proper amount of fruit is brought home. 

Play a game with the bean bag after the 
fashion of the old spelling bee. Leaders 
choose until each side has a certain number 
of players. The bag is tossed from a child 
on one side to the opponent directly across 
from him. A child failing to catch the bag 
must take his seat. Count frequently to see 
which side has most children left standing. 
Ask how many have gone down from one 
side; from the other. The winner is the 
child who stands when all others have gone 
down. 

Ask someone to choose a certain number 
of children for a game; or to choose five boys 
and eight girls; or one more girl than boy; 
or one less of boys than girls; and so on. 


SEAT WoRK 


Let the children make with lentils, seeds, 
pegs, chalk, pencil, or with cutting, the fig- 
ure representing the day of the month. Make 
enough squares to show how many days of 
the month have passed. Let the children cut 
from colored paper the correct number of 
circles from the correct color of paper to 
show what the weather has been all through 
the week. Perhaps they will need to paste 
half of a gray circle over a yellow one to 
show how the weather changed on some par- 
ticular day. 

Ask the children to tell with a picture on 
the blackboard, or show with building blocks, 
how many blocks the school is from their 
home. Ask them to show the turns, and 
how many other children’s houses they pass, 
putting each house in the proper block. 

Place figures, as 2, 5, 6, 8, on the black- 
board in a vertical row. Ask the children 
to represent the figures with flowers, apples, 
balls, or the like, either by drawing or cut- 
ting. Thus, their first row should show two 
apples; the second, five; the third, six; and 
the fourth, eight. Reverse the procedure, 
letting the children make the figure to ex- 
press the number of objects you have drawn 
on the blackboard. 

Scatter about on the blackboard the figures 
1 to 10, inclusive. Ask the children to ar- 
Tfange them in their proper order. 

Ask the children to cut enough horseshoes 
for a horse; enough bowls for the three 

TS; as many shoes as “my dame” had left 
in the rhyme, “Cock-a-doodle-doo! My dame 
lost her shoe!” 

In the sand table let the children build the 
block in which the schoolhouse stands, show- 
ing the building, or buildings, and the side- 
Walks on the four sides. 


Our Year Book 
By Dorothy Barbara Goldsmith 


HE instinct to keep some record of hap- 

penings goes back to the earliest periods 
of human activity, as we know by the pic- 
ture writings of many ancient civilizations. 
Most of us have kept diaries at some time. 
Memory books and travelogues help us to 
remember people and events. Plan books 
have long been a necessity in school work. 
In connection with a supervised course in 
drawing and manual training in the school 
where I was teaching some time ago, I de- 


cided to make a Year Book of the art work 
done by a third-grade class. The idea 
worked out so satisfactorily that the follow- 
ing year I added to the drawings supple- 
mentary material in geography, history, and 
English. The correlation of work in various 
subjects was thus plainly shown. 

For my original volume, I prepared about 
fifty pages of heavy paper, not all of the 
same color, but most of them neutral in tint 
—gray, tan, brown, dull blue, silvery green, 
with a few black and red sheets among them 
to make a variety of effective backgrounds 








Various stories will be suggested to the 
children by this group of pictures. Let 
them express their stories orally or in 
writing. Do not try to have every child 
see the same story in the pictures, but 
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Progressive Picture Story Lesson 
By’ BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 





rather allow as much individuality as 
possible. In class discussion, the teacher 
may emphasize the idea of kindness to 
animals. Let the children tell stories 
about pets they have owned. 
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for every type of drawing. These pages 
were cut 22 inches wide by 15 inches high. 
I folded in 2 inches of the width at the side 
to be bound, leaving the finished page 20 by 
15 inches. This double edge made a strong 
binding and served to give the completed 
volume a fairly uniform thickness after the 
mounts were in place. 

At the end of the year I bound all the 
pages together in a cover of dull brown. 
With a card punch I made four holes in each 
cover and sheet, and laced them together 
with a heavy cord. The book was rein- 
forced at the back. On the cover I mounted 
in large type the name of the book, the year, 
the grade, the school, and the city. 

Month by month, I kept at least two speci- 
mens of every art lesson, usually one from A 
section and one from B—one done by a girl 
and one by a boy—so as to have a represent- 
ative collection. These were regularly 
mounted in the Year Book, with the date of 
the lesson, and sometimes a brief statement 
which might be useful in keeping an accu- 
rate record of progress. Every phase of 
drawing as it is taught in the public schools 
Was represented: scenery, flowers, fruits, 
still life, design, form, color harmony, black 
and white studies, and so on. There were 
original work done 
by several children with unusual artistic 
ability. 

The book at the end of the year showed 
monthly improvement in the technique of 
drawing and a steadily increasing develop- 


also many examples o° 


ment in the power of artistic expression 
through the medium of pencil, crayon, and 
brush. With this, we combined art appre- 
ciation by studying certain great pictures 
which are suitable for third-grade pupils. 

I enjoyed showing the Year Book to par- 
ents and other visitors. The children them- 
selves took much interest in its pages. On 
the last page I mounted a photograph of the 
class, with their names. Another year, I 
made two books in duplicate, and sent one to 
a school in England with which we carried 
on an exchange of work. The others are 
permanently kept in the vrincipal’s office for 
reference. 


Action Words and Pictures for 
Seat Work 
By Lilla Muriel Kerr 

HE idea of action words and pictures 
contains many possibilities in a mixed 
primary grade, where half of the children 
can read and write and the others are just 
beginning. The plan may also be easily 

adapted for use with advanced classes. 

The equipment needed for this work is 
very simple. In schools where kindergarten- 
primary material is supplied, wooden tablets 
and sticks of various lengths may be used. 
Where there is no such school equipment, a 


box of good quality toothpicks and a num- 
ber of circles the size of a quarter, cut from 
heavy cardboard, are all that is necessary. 
Cutting out the circles is.a valuable exercise 
in itself. Tough paper envelopes may hold a 
supply of material for each child. 

The following method is particularly 
suitable for young children. Ways of using 
this device with older pupils will readily 
suggest themselves to the teacher. 

First, talk about some action or group of 
related actions, as run, walk, sit, hit the ball 
Those to 
be used are acted by a pupil, and the posi- 
tions are noted. In this way it is compara; 
tively simple to show that arms and legs are 
in two parts of approximately equal length 
and that these two parts rarely form a 
straight line. Since the idea of action in 
animals also is suggested. by varicus posi- 
tions of the legs, it is well worth emphasiz- 
ing the knee and elbow position at the very 
beginning of figure outline. No more simple 
vay could be found than through the use of 
sticks of equal length. 

The actions are illustrated at the black- 
board by a simple skeleton figure, with the 
action word written near the figure. Even 
the youngest child can then make the skele- 
ton on his desk, with the tablet for a head, 
one stick for the body, and two others for 


with a bat, run to base, and so on. 
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THE GRASS. 
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Flay Bat! 


MARY HANGS 
OUT THE CLOTHES. 


each arm and leg, with perhaps small ones 
for the hands and feet. Children very soon 
become acquainted with the action idea, and 
comparatively brief and simple instructions 
may be used in assigning a seat-work exer- 
cise. 

After the child has become familiar with 
the proper proportions in the skeleton, he 
soon acquires the ability to draw the figures 


on paper independent of the 
material. 

Older children delight in using a series of 
figures to illustrate their reading lessons 
Many ideas are conveyed to a child by a few 
simple lines in skeleton form. A _ boy re- 
cently made a baseball team in action, and 
another wrote a very good description oi 
the action depicted in the drawing. 

With ‘very little effort and practice the 
teacher can master the art of making realis- 
tic action skeletons on the blackboard. A 
“geography boy” named Bill and a “geog- 
raphy girl” named Mary were drawn in 
skeleton form and then dressed in the native 
clothing of people of other countries. Bill 
has been in turn a postman, milkman, grocer, 
farmer, and so on, while Mary has performed 
the various duties of a housekeeper. They 
are very useful persons to have around the 
room, and greatly increase the children’s in- 
terest in their lessons. When not helping us 
with our work, Bill and Mary sit quietly on 
their chairs in one corner of the blackboard. 


concret' 


Teaching Color 
By Vesta L. Tompkins 


AST year we celebrated color day, us- 

ually on Friday, unless that was a holi- 
day. The last Friday in September was our 
red day. The schoolroom was trimmed with 
red decorations. The flower jars had red 
crépe paper dresses, and the flower vases, 
made from pickle and mayonnaise jars, 
were enameled a bright red. The tables had 
red crépe paper covers, and each child had a 
red seat-work box on his desk. The children 
each tried to bring one bright red artick 
from home. 

We had red candies, and a small drop 
cake with red icing was served to each child 
at recess. A glass of cherryade, water to 
which a little home-canned cherry juice had 
been added, was also served. 

Each boy wore a red tie made of crépe 
paper, and each girl wore a red sash or hair 
ribbon. Two little girls wore pretty scarlet 
dresses. 

The children each brought something em- 
broidered, crocheted, or painted red to sell. 
These things were put on a table which had 
been decorated in red. This was our booth. 
The articles were marked with the selling 
price, and the parents and friends who came 
for the afternoon bought them. The money 
was added to the lunch fund for winter. 

Our next color day was the second Frida) 
in October. This was our orange day. The 
red dresses on the flower jars were changed 
to a pretty orange, and the extra pickle jars 
were painted orange. We put our red vases 
aside and the orange ones took their places. 
The room was decorated as before, but 
orange took the place of red. Added to the 
decorations were dozens of pretty autumn 
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leaves, which were mostly orange. The re- 
freshments were oranges, orange gelatin, 
orangeade, and animal crackers that had 
been dipped in orange-colored icing. The 
children’s sashes and ties were of orange 
crepe paper. 

The third Friday in October brought us 
our yellow day. We had our room decorated 
with yellow crépe paper, and our flower jars 
were covered with paper of the same ma- 
terial and color. The children brought empty 
pickle jars, which I enameled a bright yel- 
low. The refreshments were gold cake and 
lemonade. 

The children wore yellow ties or sashes. 
One little boy wore a bright yellow Oliver 
Twist suit, and two of the first-grade girls 
wore yellow dresses. 

The fourth Friday in October, our green 
day, was Halloween. The chief decoration 
was green crépe paper, which was also used 
to decorate the flower jars. The pickle jars 
to be used for flower vases were painted 
green, and filled with ferns. Green leaves 
and bits of evergreen were placed in odd cor- 
ners of the room. Pistachio ice cream and 
cake with green frosting were served to the 
children. They wore green ribbons and ties, 
and several girls wore green dresses. 

The booth was decorated in green, and two 
of the older girls were chosen to attend it. 
One mother sent two jars of apple jelly, 
colored green with spinach juice. A _ boy 
brought a bunch of everlasting flowers which 
his mother had dyed green. One little girl 
brought a green ribbon handbag with a green 
crocheted top. A boy brought a green 
enameled coffee can in which grew a pretty 
green plant. Another child brought a green 
fern basket with a fern in it. There were 
many green vases, candlesticks, and house 
plants. The articles were sold to the visitors, 
and the proceeds added to the lunch fund. 

The first Friday in November was our blue 
day. The flower jars wore blue crépe paper 
dresses, and three pickle-jar flower vases 
were painted a pretty blue. In the vases 
were artificial blue flowers. The sand table 
had pretty evergreens on it, and a large pan 
of water partly sunk in the sand served as a 
lake, from which hills rose gradually. <A 
small log covered with moss lay across one 
edge of the lake, which was colored with 
bluing. The edges of the lake were covered 
with fresh green moss to make the shore ir- 
regular and more true to nature. To make a 
blue sky, a sheet that had been dyed a sky 
blue was hung over the sand table. 

The third Friday in November was our 
iolet day. Violet crépe paper decorated the 
schoolroom. The table for seat work was 
covered with violet crépe paper, and the 
flower jars had new dresses of the same 
colo’. The children wore sashes and ties of 
violet crépe paper. We painted three more 

















A Drawing Lesson for Beginners 


By ANNE LOUISE PRESTON 


The teacher may draw a circle on the 
blackboard and ask the class to draw one 
on paper. “What can you make out of 
one circle?” she asks. The children sug- 
gest apple, face, and so on. After these 
pictures have been made, the teacher may 
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suggest drawing a kitten, rabbit, chicken, 
and pig. As she draws the pictures on 
the blackboard, she describes each step 
in detail. The children may then draw 
the pictures on paper and color them 
with crayons or paints. 
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pickle jars for flower vases, and each one 
held artificial asters or violets. 

The day after Thanksgiving gave us our 
last color day, or review of the color work. 
We called it our rainbow day. All the crépe 
paper in the storeroom was brought out, and 
each jar containing flowers was given a dif- 
ferent color dress. They were then arranged 
in the correct order of color—first a red, 
then an orange, next a yellow, and so on— 
and were put in the windows. The children 
dressed the tables in the same way. A rain- 
bow of crépe paper, extending from one 
corner of the room to another, was fastened 
to the ceiling by a slender thread to give it 
the rainbow shape. One end of the rainbow 
was placed in the large end of a huge horn 
of plenty, which was filled to overflowing 
with parcels of various sizes wrapped in 
crépe paper of different colors. The horn 
was later used as a grab bag. The children 
paid ten cents a grab. 

The large exhibition table was divided by 
strips of crépe paper into six divisions. The 
first section contairnied things made by the 
parents in which the predominating color 
was red. The next held the orange-colored 
contributions; the next, the yellow; and so 
on. Many of these articles were sold for 
Christmas gifts, and the proceeds bought 
school supplies. 

Some of the contributions were: plates of 
red apples, a huge orange pumpkin, yellow 
tomatoes, blue dishes, crocheted articles, 
violets made of crépe paper, and a table of 
various colored articles that could not be 
readily classified and put into any single 
color division. 

On each section of the sale table was one 
of the colored vases, filled with a small bunch 
of artificial flowers. The flowers were sold 
with the vases. The remaining vases were 
kept for the next year’s color work. The 
crépe paper and other materials were packed 
in a box, to be used next year. 

The children co-operated in making our 
color days a success. My second- and third- 
grade boys did the painting of the flower 
vases. The first grade dressed the flower 
jars in crépe paper. The third-grade girls 
arranged the ties and sashes of the first- 
graders, and served the refreshments or 
waited on the customers when we had our 
monthly sale. In this way they had much 
practice in making change and being cour- 
teous. The first grade learned the colors, 
the second grade reviewed the colors and 
learned the art of decorating, and the third 
grade had drill in arithmetic. 

The only expenditures for our color-day 
work were for six rolls of crépe paper and 
six cans of enamel paint. 

Entertainment material for the Primary Grades 


will be found in the department, “Songs, Plays, and 
Recitations,” which begins on page 72. 








A Primary Reading Lesson 


By BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 


The reading material below this picture azine and mounted on a card. If desired, 
may be copied on the blackboard, or the the picture may be used as a subject for 
picture and text may be cut from the mag- oral or written language work. 
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FRESH AIR AND EXERCISE 


John is a happy, tired little boy. 

He is on his way home. 

He is resting beside the road. 

He has been at his uncle’s farm. 

He went to the woods witli his cousins. 
The sky was very blue. 

All day the sun was soft and warm. 
The leaves were red and yellow. 

The boys climbed the hills. 

They listened to the birds. 

They watched the squirrels play in the trees. 
John likes fresh air and exercise. 
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Our Seventh President 


NDREW JACKSON, often called “Old 

Hickory,” is one of the most striking 
figures in our country’s history. A believer 
in states’ rights, he was also a stanch sup- 
porter of the Constitution. In 1832, when 
South Carolina was threatening to secede 
from the Union, he said: “I consider the 
power to annul a law of the United States, 
assumed by one State, incompatible with the 


ERE are the epaulet worn by “Old Hickory” 

at the Battle of New Orleans, the mallet 
which he used while president, and the snuff box 
presented to him by Lafayette. 
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existence of the Union, contradicted express- 
ly by the letter of the Constitution, unauthor- 






























NCE the home of 

Andrew Jackson, The 
Hermitage is now the 
property of the State of 
Tennessee. The first house 
was built in 1819, of brick 
made on the estate. In 
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CROSS from the White House, 
in Lafayette Square, is this 


statue of General Jackson, done by 
Clark Mills, an American sculptor. 




















ized by its spirit, inconsistent with every 
principle on which it was founded, and de- 
structive of the great object for which it was 
formed.” 

Jackson is the subject of our article this 
month in the series, “Great Characters 
American History.” The pictures on this 
page are provided to supplement the story. 


Portrait from Herbert Photos, Inc.; other pictures from 
Keystone View Co., Inc 


in 


THis hat, worn by Andrew Jackson when he 

was inaugurated president of the United 
States, may now be seen at The Hermitage, near 
Nashville, Tennessee. 


- - 


1834 it was destroyed by 
fire, but was immediately 
rebuilt. The driveway, 
shown below, is in the 


shape of a violin. Jackson 
himself set out the trees 
bordering it. 
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HE Hall of Fame, at New York 

University, contains this bronze 
bust of Andrew Jackson, which was 
unveiled in 1910, 
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Do You Know These Trees? 


N ANOTHER page of this magazine our read- 

ers will find an article entitled “Autumn 
Leaves,” in which Salome Comstock Miller de- 
scribes and illustrates a variety of leaf shapes. 
Here we are showing a number of typical tree 
shapes. Contrast the appearance of the different 
trees: the Lombardy poplar, slender, tall, and stiffly 
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‘THE Lombardy poplar (above) is 
often planted along roadsides, and 

the weeping beech (below) in parks 

and gardens. 
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HE tall, majestic black 
walnut (above), one of our 
native trees, bears nuts in hard 
black shells, which are inclosed 
in spongy green husks. The 
dark, heavy timber is valuable. 
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OTE «he abundant foliage 

of the American linden 
(below). This tree, also called 
the basswood, is fond of moist, 
rich woodlands. It is often 
used as a shade tree. 
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THE TREES 
By Lucy Larcom 


Time is never wasted listening to the trees; 

If to heaven as grandly we arose as these, 

Holding toward each other half their kindly 
erace, 

Haply we were worthier of our human place. 


Bending down to meet you on the hillside 
path, 

Birch and oak and maple each his welcome 
hath; 

Each his own fine cadence, his familiar word, 

By the ear accustomed, always plainly heard. 


Every tree gives answer to some different 
mood, 

This one helps you climbing; that for rest is 
good; 

Beckoning friends, companions, sentinels they 
are; 

Good to live and die with, good to greet afar. 


Used by permission of Houghton Mifflin Company 











7 straight; the linden, trim and sharply pyramidal; 
; the locust, rather rough and irregularly shaped; 
: the maple, rounded and symmetrical; and the wal- 
nut, with its rounding top. On your next autumn 
walk, look for these trees, and see whether you can 
distinguish any of them by their shapes and leaves. 
Photos by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 
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HE locust (above) has bi- 

pinnate leaves and many 
therns. It bears showy racemes 
of white flowers in the spring. 
The strong, tough wood is used 
for many purposes. 


‘THE red maple (below) is 
one of our finest shade trees. 
Its crimson flowers appear 
early in the spring, and in fall! 
the leaves turn to rich hues of 
scarlet. 
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HE detailed, almost photo- 

graphic panorama of nature in 
“Peace and Plenty” (above) is 
characteristic of Inness’ early 
work. The picture now hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum. 


N THE latest 

and best peri- 
od of _ Inness’ 
work, we find 
him reproducing, 
not the mere ap- 
pearance of na- 
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Plate III 
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DURING Inness’ middie period, 

he began to show natural 
forms in simple, solid masses. A 
notable example is “The Govuse 
Girl” (above), now in the Toledo 
Museum of Art. 


made upon him 


by the scene. 
Typical of this 
period is “The 
Clouded Sun,” 
painted in 1891, 
now in Carnegie 
Institute, Pitts- 
burgh. 





Early American Landscapists 


ture, but rather 
the impression 
MERICAN landscape painting made 


great progress during the nineteenth 
century. The early landscapists of this peri- 
od represented objects exactly as they were, 
and their canvases look almost like stage set- 


‘THE painting below, “A Glimpse of the Sea,” which hangs in 
the Metropolitan Museum, is the work of Alexander Wyant, 


a contemporary of Inness. 








tings. Later our artists tried to paint land- 
scapes which would arouse in the observer 
the same emotion which had impelled the 
artist to paint the picture. The works of 
Inness, whose “Mill Pond” appears on our 








cover, show this transition. Typical exam- 
ples of his work and that of two contempo- 
raries are given here. 


“The Goose Girl” reproduced by courtesy of the Toledo Museum 
of Art, other prints, copyright Detroit Publishing Company 


NOTHER great contemporary of Inness is Homer D. Martin, 
whose finest work, “Harp of the Winds,” is also to be seen 
in the Metropolitan Museum. 
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Water—Man’s Great Ally 


HESE photographs will be of interest aie ae —_ ~ Water equalizes the temperature of the 

in connection with “The Weensie § ; earth. It breaks up rock into fertile soil. 
Wees at the Old Well,” a story by Virginia It furnishes power for our machinery. 
Straight. They illustrate points concern- Can you name some of the other important 
ing a community's water supply and sev- things that water does for us? 


Se te Fi me photo by U. & U.; other photos | 
eral ways in which it is used. —e te View a acing 













‘THE dam (above) im- 

pounds the water which 
is to be used as a source of 
supply for a near-by city. 











HESE fountains aerate the water which flows 
into the reservoir. Aeration is not a substitute 
for the usual methods of purification; it adds oxy- 
gen to the water to give a better taste. 


Pp! PES, like the one above, carry the water supply 
from the main source to a reservoir near the 
community which it serves. The men in the pic- 
ture help you to determine the size of the pipe. 





on by means of filtration, 
sedimentation, or chemi- 
cal treatment, is the most 
important step in handling 
our water supply. 


© BE sure that our 
water is pure, samples 
are constantly examined 
with great care. Purifi- 
cation, which is carried 
































AFEw of the many uses of water are 
shown in these four photographs. 
When Nature fails to send rain to the 
thirsty crops, moisture can be supplied by 
a system of irrigation, one variety of 
which is pictured here. When a fire alarm 
is rung, water is depended upon to put 
out the fire. When a traveler is thirsty, 
he is grateful for a wayside fountain from 
which he can be sure of obtaining pure 
water; and when summer comes, the 
swimming pool brings joy to everyone. 
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... Are You Taking Advantage 
of the Proyect-Method Opportunities 


THE WORLD BOOK? 





















THE WORLD BOOK is a new-type reference en- 
cyclopedia, hailed by educators, librarians and 
authorities as the “best of its kind.” It is modern- 
ized, conforming to project-teaching and the newest 
ideas in educational methods. It is revised each 
year, frequently twice a year. THE WORLD 
BOOK alone presents information in interesting 
STORY form, supplemented by pictures, outlines, 
quiz-questions and list of RELATED SUBJECTS. 
It is American in viewpoint, as modern as the air- 
plane, and written in simple, non-technical language. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Organized Knowledge in Story and Picture”’ 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & COMPANY, Dept. 99, 154 E. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





Book Man-of-the-Air 
Every night from a mighty independent 
chain of nearly 100 radio stations THE 
WORLD BOOK MAN broadcasts a 
fascinating program of questions and 
answers. Many teachers are 
using this material for extra 
curricular work in science, 
public speaking, civics, 
geography and history. 

Why don't you try it? 


Edited by Prof. M. V. O'Shea of the Department of 
Education of the University of Wisconsin and a 
brilliant staff of authorities in each field. 


10 volumes, 7000 pages, fully illustrated with 
maps, charts, etc.—many in full color. While THE 
WORLD BOOK enjoys a higher rating among 
school people than any other reference encyclo- 
pedia, the cost is only a fraction of the old-type 
technical kind. And terms as low as 15 cents a day 
may be arranged. 


Work with THE WORLD 


F you are attempting to do Project-work without 

the help which the publishers of THE WORLD 
BOOK can give you—or if you haven't been making a 
**go’’ of Projects for any reason, or if you have to 
search and organize Project-material for hours each 
week—then here is good news, indeed! 

THE WORLDBOOK hasbeen built withtheteacher’s 
needs in Project-work, in mind. Its unique arrange- 
ment—giving information in interesting STORY form, 
plus pictures, plus outlines, plus quiz-questions, plus 
RELATED SUBJECTS—simplifies your task—makes 
your class-room an open forum—breathes romance and 
life into deadly indifference and destroys it. 

No wonder thousands of teachers and principals 
build their programs around THE WORLD BOOK. 
No wonder America’s greatest educators like Jessie 
C. Fenton, Giles M. Ruch, Lewis M. Terman and 
Isadore Mudge give it FIRST PLACE as a non- 
technical reference work! The editor, Prof. M. V. 
O'Shea, knows teaching and the teacher's problem. 
And he has made THE WORLD BOOK the most 
efficient schooi-tool ever produced. 


Read What Teachers Say 


‘Projects and Problems, based on THE WORLD BOOK, has been 
quite helpful to me. A study of these Studies has enabled me to 
develop many original ideas for my daily work. My fifth, sixth, 
seventh and eighth grades are able to glean from THE WORLD 
BOOK the necessary material for the development of a Project, 
and to shape and fit the acquired knowledge into a well-rounded 
whole’’—says Miss Clara Fowler, Macomb County, Mich. 

And Miss Edna I. Ryan of Martinton, Ill., writes ‘I find THE 
WORLD BOOK a great time saver, for it is no longer necessary 
to make outlines, they are already made. I often wonder how I 
ever managed my work before I got it." 

Prof. O'Shea, with the help of Prof. Works of Cornell, Chas. 
McMurray of Peabody College, Prof. Bagley of Columbia and 
other noted educators, has written for us a 68-page booklet‘ PROJ- 
ECTS and PROBLEMS" containing the most fascinating projects 
you ever saw—all developed in actual class-room work. Thousands 
of these 50-cent editions have been purchased by teachers. But 
you may have a copy without cost, if you will mail the coupon below 
immediately. 


ee 7 
PROJECTs AND | 


PROJECT BOOK || ~ || 
TO TEACHERS 
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ne | ze Winners 


$1,000.00 awarded to Mrs. A. R. Wil- 
Teacher Special Class, Edgemont School, Durham, 
$ 


100.00 was awarded to her school. 


$500.00 awarded to 
Miss Lillian C. Mack, Manning, S. C. 
$100.00 was awarded to her school— 
Little Zion School, Tamworth, Va. 


$100.00 awarded to 
Hannah McCormick, South Dennis, 
N. J. $40.00 was awarded to her school 
—Avalon School, South Dennis, N. J. 


$60.00 awarded to 
Miss Rae Webb, 304 West Main Street, 
Salem, Va. $20.00 was awarded to her 
school—Washington Heights School, 
Salem, Va. 


Teacher's Name and Address 


Alma Reed, Winfield, Texas 
Juanita M. Kanney, 32 Ne rth 12th St., Escanaba 
Miss Maud Isaacson, 822 North &th Ave 
Margaret E 1 i4 c - ggg h St., 


Michigan 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Coakley, Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Annie M. Harman, Willis, 
Rena Christensen, Walnut Ilinoi 
Mrs. I. R. Brumfield, Abbeville, Louisiana 


Kate McLelland, Cleveland 


Tennessee 


Inez M. Marquez, 126 S. Murat St., New Orleans, La. 

E. M. Ratzenberger, Unionport, Ohio 

Mrs. R. B. Bryar 09 Third Ave., Tampa, Fla 

Helen M. Gortor 160 Second Ave., E. N alispell, Mont. 


Mrs. Grace Harris, Dannemora, N. Y 
Mrs. Chas. McQueen, Persinger, W. Va. 
Myra Anderson, Otto, Wyoming 

Miss Vesta | rompkins, Tannersville, 


N. Y. 


Lenore K. Dolan, Cherry Valley, Ii 

Albert Feldhoff, 516 William St., Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Mrs. B. A. Bateman, Box |, Bogalusa, La 

Arintha Marsh, 20 Main St., Criseficld, Md 


Miss Vivian E. Reid, Hancock Ave., 


Athens, Ga. 
Wilhelmina Waters, Felton, 


Delaware 


Mrs. Mae Griffin, 114 Howard St., Jamestown, N. Y. 

Mrs. Hazel Goodwin, Branch School, Craftsbury, Vermont 
Miss Austrid Simonson, Box 196, Taylor, N. Dak. 

Mrs. Sadye P. Jones, Hensley, Arkansas 


Nellie D. Cox, agesaten. lowa 

Mrs. H. L. Carr, imville, Miss., Route 1 

Daisy D. Jackson, 225 W Downing, Tahlecuah, Oklahoma 
Mabel E. Floyd, Le Sueur Center, Minnesota 

Jeannette C. Bruner, 109 E. 5th St., Frederick, Maryland 
Addie Savage, Williamsville, N. Y. 


Catherine Carpenter, 204 W. 25th St., 
Grace Gertrude Still, Schell City, 
Miss Freda S. Waits, Box 365, Ainsworth, Nebraska 
Mrs. Frank Kadanka, Corpus Christi, Texas 
Lillian Neuman, Zap, N. Dakota, Care J. Delleman 
Miss Reatis Crookshank, Page, North Dakota 

Mrs. Bessie A. Phetteplace, Norwich, i Ge ae 
Miss Grace Wynne, Elysian Fields, Texas 

Miss Eugenia B. Lee, Harmony Village, Va. 

Mary McCandless, 511 Kurtz St., Catasauqua, Va. 


Kearney, Nebraska 


Missouri 


No. 3 


Eureka R. Johnson, 
Miss Alice Sutter, Broughton, Kansas, Care 
Mrs. Bella M. Pithan, 323 Tremont St., 
Mrs. J. Walter Ferson, Lyme Center, N. H. 
Mrs. John B. York, Burrville, Tennessee 
Irine Quimby, Halsey, Oregon 

Mrs. Lillian Pruden,, 505 E. Washington St 


Passaic, Wyoming 
R. E. Noyes 
Denison, lowa 


, Suffolk, Va. 


Sister Mary Concepta, Chi. Dist. School, Lacona, Ia., Rt. 1 
Elma M. Joseph, 120 So. Willard, Ottumwa, lowa 
E. Goode, Heidenheimer Jr. H. School, Heidenheimer. Texas 


Mrs. James Simmons, Pierrepont Manor, Jeff. Co., N. 
Samuel L. Hershberger, Kalona, Iowa, R. R. 1 

Mies Lois E. Carter, 106 N. E. Sixth St., Fairfield, Illinois 
Dorothy Lomier, 1133 Delphia Ave., Fresno, California 
Lillian Fleming, Arnot, Penna. 

Anna M. Priquet, Encampment, Wyoming 
Nora B. W. Scott, Quinque, Virginia 
Kathleen Heffron, Lubec, Maine 

E. G. Morton, Boydton, Virginia 

Miss E. A. Nero Smith, 708 Walker Ave., 
Sister Mary Ireanas, 1836 Jefferson Ave., 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Covington, Ky. 


Hires Health Lessons Coming 


During the present school year a large amount of valuable health 
teaching 


The 


best 


material will be given in the Hires Health Lessons. 
ideas from the hundreds submitted in the recent Hires 


Health Contest will be included. You will thus have the benefit 
of others’ experience in this new phase of health teaching. 











SD ROOT 


nnouncing 


ONGRATULATIONS, 
winners and others, 


their energy, 
success. And it was! 








first of all, to 
alike—who participated in this contest. 
They responded with wonderful enthusiasm to this plan for 
promoting child health in their schools. 
their resourcefulness, to making this health work 
The letters—which we prize most highly 
xhibits accompanying them, tell of remarkable im- 
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A 2. SES 


every teacher—prize- 


They devoted their time, 


provement in the children’s health. 


CONGRATULATIONS, 


6é H, look!” The exclamation 
came from one corner of my 

schoolroom, where one of my 

girls was busily engaged in 

looking at my new copy of 

the Normal Instructor. The 

tone was so excited that it 

caused the entire room to take notice. 
There was a scramble and two or 


three of the other pupils cried out, 
“What's the matter?” 
“Money!” she replied. 


She had been attracted by the force- 
ful advertisement put out by the Edu- 
cational Department of the Charles E. 
Hires Co., Philadelphia, Pa., in the 
November number of the Normal In- 
structor. Never before had it or any 
other magazine been so captivating. 
The excitement was so great that it 
aroused my curiosity. I had to go over 
to where the girl was and see for my- 
self. She said, “Look, Mrs. Wilson, 
$3,000.00 in cash prizes to be given 
away.” 

“What!” I thought. 
ful! Can it be true? 

“Please read it to us,” they all 
chimed in. And so I took a few min- 
utes to read the offer. 

“Won't it be fine?” said one. 

“When do we get the money?” said 
another. Then I explained the whole 
proposition to them, and told them 
that if we did take advantage of this 
offer I would give each child a five- 
dollar gold piece if I were lucky 
enough to win a prize. 


T might be well to give a brief ac- 
I count of my work in the Durham 

City System of Schools. My grade 
is the Special Class, composed of pu- 
pils selected from the other ten schools 
in the system. They are the maladjusted 
children. I work continually to pre- 
sent a stimulus that will arouse atten- 
tion. It’s hard, and sometimes looks 
hopeless but with the reading of the 
first Hires Health Lesson it seemed to 
be the key that unlocked their brains. 


“How wonder- 


” 


Most schools teach in their Health 
Department not to drink tea, coffee, 
and other harmful beverages. I was 


sold on Hires myself, having always 
preferred it to any other drink, either 
bottled or at the fountain; but whether 
to try it on the public schools baffled 
me. That night when I went home I 
couldn’t sleep. All kinds of thoughts 
passed through my mind. I reasoned 
the situation out in my mind, and 
these were my convictions: 

In the first place a reputable firm 
like the Charles E. Hires Company 
could not afford to advertise the 
healthfulness of Root Beer for chil- 
dren, to millions of people, if it were 
not healthful. Then, too, I have been 
a constant reader of the Normal In- 
structor, and I knew the publishers 
would not put their stamp of approval 
on anything that was harmful. 


Therefore, after careful thought I re- 
solved to try the Health Lessons. 
My next step was to get the ap- 


proval of the City and County School 
Physician. The next day I went to 
Dr. Britt, and put the whole proposi- 
tion before him, and he said, “Mrs. 
Wilson, you cannot go wrong with 
the Hires Lessons, because Hires Root 
Beer is the most harmless and most 
healthful drink for a child to use.” I 
asked him to give me a written state- 
ment to this effect. This he did. He 
also told me that he would co-operate 
with me in all ways possible, and asked 
me to bring my pupils to him for a 


The 

First Prize 
Winner 
and 

Her 

Letter 


The 


too, to the school principals and superintendent 








1+ home, sa’ 


served them 


CONGRATU! 
rm h 1 the 
( N ATI 
gave their p 
And last 


omance of Hec 


How I Used the Hires 
in My School 


By Mrs. A. R. WILSON, Teacher 


Edgemont School, 


thorough physical examination. I did, 
and we started to work on them. The 


petty ailments were attended to, and 
the school dentist corrected their 
teeth defects. 

After school the next day, before 


saying too much about it to the chil- 
dren I went to see Mr. Long, our prin- 
cipal. After scrutinizing the entire 
situation, he said, “Mrs. Wilson, I 
think it a very good plan, and I assure 
you that I will do all in my power to 
help you.” My heart felt much lighter. 

The next day I bought a bottle of 
Hires Extract and six pints of milk 
and at ten o’clock I prepared for the 
children their first Black Cow . 
it’s good,”they began to say as soon as 
they had tasted it. 

I said, “Well, children, this is the 
Black Cow we read about the other 
morning. Now to-day we are going to 
the gym and weigh, and we are going 
to keep an accurate account of your 
weight and see if you don’t gain by 
drinking Hires Root Beer, Black Cow, 
and eating foods flavored with Hires 
Extract.” 

That afternoon I gave each child a 
note to take home for the parents to 
sign if they were willing for me to use 
the Hires Health Program of work, and 
those notes came back 100%. The 
children were very much excited and 
much interest wes manifested—and so 
ended the first week of our competition 
for Health and Hires. 

Words are inadequate for me to tell 
how I used these lessons from month 
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whose willing cooperation made the Hires Health work 
possible in their schools. 


oie 2 Mae 





themselves. 


CIEE EY Be RIES sR Se Re «ak SRT EPS TOTES oF 


They entered heart and soul into the contest, practiced 


their health habits faithfully, drank Hires, Black Cow, and milk with 


j CONGRATULATIONS to the parents. They did their part great relish. 
at home, saw that the children observed the necessary health habits, 
served them Hires, encouraged them in every way. 


CONGRATULATIONS to the community organizations that contributed so 


rach to the health work—Parent-Teacher Associations, and others. 
‘CONGRATULATIONS to the doctors, the school nurses, the dentists, who 
gave their professional services in the interest of child health. 


And last, but by no means least, congratulations to the children 


‘Health 


lealth Lessons 
al 


ner Special Class, 
iN. G. 


h, be e I used them in every 


Hires pages that ap- 


re nd used so much 

v mpletely worn out, 
rdere reprint. The first 

I did to make a poster of 
¥ tear easily, and 

th I received a new les- 

id t and put it up on 


iren were given the 
) t any time. Each 
ng M l w them to sug- 
I ould do to im- 
They never tired 
g the entire seven 


ae 


Health Rules frequent- 
nearly learned them 
1. Every morning 
t his drink of fresh 
I do not believe 
that they did 

ired amount of 
ock we had our 
all the basic rules 
received a star; if 
black mark. They 
get the black mark. 
we made Black 
This encouraged 

k, which is a great 
drink was alter- 


nln “Bing 


a a 


fr lices flavored with 

\ mee h all enjoyed. 

ch sition books to use 
t ks. In them we 

nythir : 


at the pupils sug- 





gested, and put pictures that they 
wanted to cut out of magazines, pa- 
pers, etc. Posters of every description 
were made. On some were pasted pic- 
tures, while others were made of sil- 
houette paper or original drawings. 

We were much interested in the 
Classroom Wall Chart. Each child was 
weighed and measured and the results 
were listed the first of the month. An 
individual card was sent out to the 
parents to be signed by them and re- 
turned. The result was astounding. 
The least gain was four pounds; the 
greatest was thirteen. 

The girls of my group, who work in 
the school lunchroom, were much inter- 
ested in trying out the Extract in the 
recipes. The school dietitian was very 
patient with the girls, and helped in 
every way possible. The cookies de- 
lighted all. We were asked for the 
recipes of our Hires Sea Foam, Hires 
Mints, and Hires Cookies, and other 
delightful Hires foods that we made 
and served on different occasions. 


VW" were not selfish with our proj- 
ect, but extended it to the other 
grades. The seven lessons were 
sent to the other rooms, and I offered 
individual prizes for the best work sub- 
mitted. Judges were selected to pick 
the best material from the school at 
large, and from my group, and the 
prizes were awarded accordingly. I en- 
tertained at school for the contest- 
ants of the entire school, and served 
Hires Root Beer and wafers. A write- 
up of the affair was in one of our best 
papers, The Durham Sun. The Dur- 
ham Herald city editor came down to 
visit our class, and was much inter- 
ested in the splendid progress made by 
the pupils this year. That paper car- 
ried a write-up about our work also. 

In our geography work I read to the 
pupils about the different countries 
that Hires had to visit to make us one 
glass of Root Beer. We called it “Our 
Trip Around the World.” I had sev- 
eral old geography books that the 
children looked at while I read to them. 
They were all delighted that “Mr. 
Hires,” as they put it, “had to visit 
our good Old North State for Winter- 
green, before he could complete his 
trip.” One day when we were talking 
of this one child said, “Let’s sing ‘Ho, 
for Carolina!’” and we did. 

It is entertaining to read the com- 
positions and themes presented by this 
group, and by the other pupils of the 
school. Space prevents me from quot- 
ing, but I am submitting the best with 
my collectfon of materials. The let- 
ters written during this time have 
been quite good, especially the one 
written to Mr. Charles E. Hires, Jr. 
His answer brought a thrill to the 
children. 

In our language work we would 
make up sentences and then use them 
for writing lessons. A few of the sen- 
tences were: “Hires is good, and good 
for you.” “For every inch you grow 
try to gain a pound or so.” 

“A Song of Hires” to the tune of 
“Yankee Doodle” was fine, and every 
time we sang it for visitors they were 
delighted. I am enclosing the original 
copies by the children. 

We were glad that arithmetic was 
included in our Hires Lessons. Much 
improvement was shown in this study. 
The cutest thing was our Play-Store, 
equipped with a miniature Hires Root 
Beer barrel. Playing store was “THE 


Health Work. 





Thing,” as the children expressed it. 
We made signs, as: “The Genuine 
Hires Served Here,” “More for Your 
Money—5c,” “Healthful Hires,” ete. 
At our ten o'clock feeding we dis- 
pensed Black Cow from our fountain, 
and each child paid with toy money. 

The children were wide awake for 
new ideas, always asking, “What 
next?” One day I was much sur- 
prised when Julian brought an old 
broom handle to school and also a 
goods box. Upon inquiring his mo- 
tive I found out that he was going to 
make a picture show and his reel was 
to be “Healthful Hires.” This device 
provides a unique plan of teaching any 
subject and I'll be glad to tell any- 
one how it was made. 

One month we proceeded to fix our 
sand table for Hires. In our handi- 
craft period we built a barn. We cut 
cows out of soft wood, and had one of 
the most attractive Hires Dairy Farms 
anyone would care to see. 

During the year the school nurse 
decided that two of the boys must go 
to the hospital to have their tonsils 
removed. This gave us the idea of 
fixing booklets for the children’s ward. 
We had loads of fun doing this, and 
the hospital authorities sent us an ap- 
preciative note of thanks. 

An exciting time for the children 
was the trip to Woolworth’s to see the 
real Hires Root Beer Barrel. We 
took the Special Bus, and ail were de- 
lighted to go in a group. 


FTEN during the seven months 

people complimented our work. I 

would reply, “Well, we feel that 
we have been benefited, and we surely 
have enjoyed it. Why don’t you write 
me a letter, so that I can show other 
people what you say?” As a result I 
received some of the most encouraging 
notes and letters I have ever had. 
They were from the President of our 
P.T.A., Chairman of the Kings Daugh- 
ters’ organization, Secretary of the 
local Red Cross chapter, County and 
City Physician, the teachers in our 
school, my private Expression pupils, 
my Sunday School pupils, the whole- 
sale distributor of Hires Root Beer, 
and other prominent people of the 
community. I felt that my efforts 
had not been in vain. 

I wish it were in my power to ex- 
press the wonders that Hires Health 
Lessons have worked with my grade, 
and with the eight hundred and forty- 
two other children in our school. 


Mail the 
Coupon 








W E wish we could publish all the material which this contest has 
brought in to us. 


It would inspire every school to start the Hires 


However, while we cannot publish all the material, we 


will publish as much of it as space permits in the Hires Health Lessons 
which will appear on these two pages during the school year in con- 
nection with the New Hires Health Contest which will be announced 
in October as explained below. 


At left: A jolly group of 
Mrs. Wilson’s pupils enjoy- 
ing Hires Root Beer. 


Below: “We bought com- 
position books to use as 
regular school books. In 
them we copied anything 
that the pupils suggested, 
and pasted pictures that 
they had cut from maga- 
zines, papers, etc. Posters 
of every description were 
made.” 








Another Hires Contest 
More Prizes---Easier to Win 


Full details and list of prizes for another Hires 
Health Contest will appear in the October issue of 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS. 


Mail the coupon telow for the FREE Hires health 
teaching material and samples in order that you may 


Start Your Health Work Now 


Educational Department, 
The Charles E. Hires Company, ] 


201 So. 24th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me your free Health Prcgram Material and 
samples cf Hires Root Beer Extract for my pupils. 


ee, 


Write Number 
of Pupils in 
This Space 








Name 


Addreszs.........--.-- 











Cover Pictures from Normal Instructor-Primary Plans 


Now Obtainable in Two Sizes 


HE full color reproductions of famous paintings 
for picture study which are appearing monthly 


on the covers of Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans may now be had in the Instructor Picture 
Study Series in two sizes as follows: 

(1) Large Pictures, the same in size and coloring 
as they appear on the covers of the magazine, 
mounted as described below; 

(2) Miniature Pictures, size 3% x4% inches, in 
the same colors as the large pictures. 


The same study material which appears in the 
magazine is furnished with both the large pictures 
and miniatures as explained below. 


Large Full Color Pictures 
For the Teacher 


Each picture (the same in size and coloring as on 
the cover of the magazine) is mounted on a heavy 
white mat, size 9% x 12% inches, and is enclosed in 
a folder of heavy art paper, size 10x13 inches. On 
the inner pages of the folder is printed the study 
material which appears in the magazine, consisting 
of the story of the picture, story of the artist, ques- 
tions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


30 cents each 
PREPAID 


25 cents each 
NOT PREPAID 


Less than 50 of any one or assorted subjects 
50 or more 


When ordering. 
wish the 


[Instructions for Ordering 


give the number and title of each picture 
large size or the miniatures and give quantity desired of each size 


Now Available in Both Sizes— 


Same Size as on Covers 


and in Miniature Size 
BOTH SIZES IN FULL COLOR 


Full Color Miniatures 
For the Pupils 


These miniatures, size 3% x 4% inches, reproduce 
with the same fidelity as the larger pictures all the 
colors of the original paintings. They are put up 
in packages of one dozen of a subject and each 
package includes a leaflet with the story of the pic- 
ture, story of the artist, questions to ask the pupils, 
suggestions to the teacher, etc. 

Prices of the miniatures are given below. See 
note following prices in regard to orders for frac- 
tional dozens. 

20 cents per dozen 
PREPAID 


12 cents per dozen 


NOT PREPAID 


*Orders may be made up of one or assorted subjects, but the 
packages containing one dozen of a subject cannot be broken 
except when a fractional dozen of a subject is desired in 
addition to one or more full dozens in order to exactly 
provide for the number of pupils in each class or grade. 


Less than 50 dozen (50 packages )* 


50 or more dozen (50 or more packages) * 


state whether y —_ 
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~——SPECIAL OFFER ORDER BLANK——— _| 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
Please send me the Ten Large Full Color Pictures which I have selected, complete with 

material and portfolio as described, 

Instructor-Primary Plans for one year beginning with the September, 1929 issu« 

] I am enclosing $4.00 herewith in payment of the above 

} I agree to pay $4.00 not later than October 15, 1929. 


] I DESIRE THE PORTFOLIO OF PICTURES ONLY and am enclosing re- 
mittance of $3.00 herewith. 


ring around the number of each of the 10 pictures which you choese 





September 1929 ptember 





Special Offer 


ORDER THIS 
¥ COMBINATION “Y 
rs) 


10 Large Full Color Pictures 
of your own selection, each 
picture mounted and en-/ ONLY 
closed in folder with com- 
plete study material, all put 


$4 .00 
up in an attractive portfolio. — 


Price $3.00. | 


BOTH 





ation 4 


A Saving 
of $1.00 


Normal Instructor-Primary 


Plans, 1 year. Price $2.00. 


Simply select the ten pictures which 
you prefer from the 67 illustrated and 
listed on this page, indicate your choice 
on the order blank below, fill in your name 
and address and mail to us NOW. 

The portfolio of pictures will be sent to 
you promptly and your subscription will 
begin with the September number. But 
you need not pay until October 15th. 





Date__ 192 


and enter or extend my subscription to Normal 




















numbers around each of which I have 


6 7 
24 25 
42 43 
60 61 











marked a ring are the numbers of the 


8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 #18 
26 27 28 29 #30 31 32 33 3% 38 36 
44 45 46 47 48 49 SO 51 52 53 S4 
62 63 64 65 66 67 








7 . 
List of Subj ects Large Pictures and Miniatures | 
1 Ag { Innocence—Reynolds 22 A Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburr 46 The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 
21 Torn H y 283 Miss Rowles—Reynolds 47 Madame LeBrun and Daugt study 
& Dec the Forest. Twilight 24 Washington Crossing the Dx ter—V igee-Le Brun | 
B r sware—Leut 48 Joan of Arc—Bastien-Lepage 
$ Dig 7 a I xience—Land 25 Detail f 8s Madonna 49 Mona Lisa—Da Vinci Place cross 
e ~ . Raphac 50 The Blue Boy—Gainsboroug? X) in one of 
‘ i UB it 4 26 The Flying ( 1—Patter 51 Portrait of e Artist—Rx the squares at 
7 1 Be 1 R . 27 The H I Bonhe andt right to in 
a , a . 28 Road 17 I 2 7 Angelus—M | dicate your 
: 0 i J : A + lrer t Ss M l preference. 
® Taos |! : Roa ( ; : 7 R 7 ip he Nyt ‘ t 
Cou 7 - : vee fag The J Ha | 
10 The I All's W + Inte Fe — 6 Aver at Middelha Mark 
Homer P Wast rate : Hobbema : : | ar a 
11 The Windmill Ruysd . . . Mf 7 Children of “harl I—Van 
The Ret May flow che Meney Co Dyck : 
- i ‘t ¢ Her Bir M 8 The Valley Fa Constable : The ten 
13 8 ; Watt b The Painter's § i % Columbus—de mt pictures which I have selected. 
14 Baby Stuart—Van Dyck a6 at ste Cana \ 60 Icebound—Metca | 
15 Spring—M — - » ettetens 61 Mad nna del Gran’ Duca— 1 2 ae 
; Th t g Hand—Renouf ae - hme taphae | 
7 The K aes toon : Millet $8 Return to the Farm—Troyon 62 Infanta Maria Theresa—Velas 19 20 21 22 23 
if Madonna of the Chair 39 Autu Mauve quez 37 38 39 40 41 
« 40 The Gleaners—Millet 63 The Solemn Pledge—Uf ' 55 56 57 58 59 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


Outposts of the U S. A. Subyérdmoaerny Hawaii 


HIS is the second of a series of picture-groups on geo- often lacks visual material. For the most part, these pictures 
graphical subjects, for classroom use. Facts and figures individually tell their own story, needing only a few words of 
are available in geography texts and elsewhere, but the teacher explanation to give them point. 


ACIDIC a SF Ail A als ME es 








Land of En- 
chantment. 








Matson 
Navigation Co. 


HE beach at Wai- 

kiki is one of the 
world’s famous pleas- 
ure grounds. Diamond 
Head, an extinct vol- 
cano, forms the back- 
ground. 


‘Two native girl 

musicians on the 
beach at Waikiki ‘THE papaia is a favorite fruit in Hawaii. It tastes 
with an older wom- a little like muskmelon flavored with apricot. It 
an between them may grow as large as a pumpkin. The papaias in this 
pounding a gourd. picture are larger than a cantaloup. yrs, Ethel M. Benson 
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ROTOGRAVURE PICTURE SECTION 


ON THE island of Hawaii is Kilauea, the second largest active volcan 
in the world. Its huge crater is two miles across. During period 
activity the night display is marvelous. Fiery waves of molten lava 
themselves against black rocks. Here and there are fountains Spouting 
fire. Matson Navigati 




















ROM their high 
platform in the 
boggy rice field 
these Chinese  chil- 
dren—Americans be- 
cause born in Hawaii 
—watch for rice 
stealing birds. The 
younger ones shoot 
off loud firecrackers, 
while the oldest 
keeps firing an old 
muzzle-loading mus- 
ket. Around the field 
many tin cans are 
hung from bamboo 
poles connected with 
the lookout station 
by strings. A pull on 
the strings will set 

the’ cans rattling 
John Edwin Hogg 














AWATIAN 

boys of fine 
physique delight 
in spear throw- 
INg- Los Angeles 

Matson INEAPPLE raising is a major industry of Gheamshlp Cs 
Navigation Co. the islands. In this orderly field the rows of 

fruit stretch far into the distance. 





‘THE night-blooming cere- 
us is one of the most 
beautiful Hawaiian flowers. 


[MMENSE quantities of sugar cane are raised. Women as 
well as men work in the fields. The man in white is the 
“luna” (boss). Mrs. Ethel M. Benson 











Matson 
Navigation Co. 
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SOME of the vegetables carried 
by this smiling Japanese ven- 
dor of Honolulu would seem very 
queer to us. Mrs. Ethel M. Benson 





[DING a surf board at Waiki 
ki is great sport, but it is not 
so easy as it looks. 








Ewing Galloway ee . " a pa a tm =e 
. ) HE rice “paddy” fields are a wet place in which to work, but the Japanese 
farmer does not seen to mind wading any more than the water buffalo does. 
Mrs. Ethel M. Benson 


]* HAWAII National Park is a tree-fern forest that amazes tourists. 
Matson Navigation Co 


ae & 














LARGE, attractive liners ply between continental United States and Hawaii. 
At the left, surrounded by native outrigger canoes, the “Malolo” is at the 
tnd of a four-day voyage from San Francisco. At the right, the “City of 


Honolulu,” from Los Angeles, is passing Diamond Head near the harbor 
entrance. 
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. ae" : POPULAR feast, re- 

-" a ; minding us of the 
American clambake, is 
the “luau.” A pig, sever- 
al chickens, hsh, 
sweet potatoes, 
and breadfruit are 
roasted in a heat- 
ed pit, between 
: many layers of 
green “ti” leaves 
' 





















and burlap bags. 
Each guest has 
a bowl of poi 3 
and drinks coco- 
nut milk and § 
soda water. 






Burton Holmes, ¥ 
from Ewing Galloway 


at + ere, 















grass hut making poi, the Hawaiian 
“staff of life.” They pound the taro HE two traditional 
root to a paste, with water, and allow } methods of Hawai- 
it to ferment. Los Angeles Steamshiv Co. , St ian fishing are with 
Ses the throw-net and the 

—— spear. There is also 
the “hukilau,” or com- 
munity fishing party. 
When a lookout sights 
a school of fish, a long 
net is lowered with 
ropes extending back 
to shore. Everyone 
who aids is paid in 
fish. Matsén Navigation Co. 


OULDN'’T 
you think it 
peculiar to have 
to learn to drink 
milk? Yet Hawai- 
ian school chil- 
— dren were used 
-—- only to coconut 
milk before the 
white man _ intro 
duced “the  per- 
Ai fect food.” This 
quartet seem to 
enjoy their bot- 
tles and straws 


Ewing Galloway 


AN OLD couple sit in front of their | 
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Bronze 
and 
gold 
statue 
of 
King 
Kamehameha 
in 
Honolulu 












N THE Kona 

District on the 
fertile island of 
Hawaii are thou- 
sands of acres of 
coffee trees full 
of tightly packed 
red berries. The 
coffee beans are | 
dried near by. 


= Matson Navigation Co 



























Matson 
Navigation Co. 






















H4wal offers the greatest contrasts between native sim- 

plicity and a city scene such as this. Honolulu has wide 
paved streets lined with impressive business structures and 
many handsome homes. Matson Navigation Co 


HE Pali, a thousand-foot peak, offers a magnificent view 


over the cliff. Los Angeles Steamship © 








The Kamehameha Highway to the summit is named for “the 
Napoleon of the Pacific” to escape whom an army once leaped 
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| is Living in the Classroom 
eA By FRANK G. PICKELL 


Superiniendeni of Schools, Moniclair, New Jersey 









XPERIENCES and activities are necessary to form that appeals to him is doing something for him. 
the well-rounded development of the child, The traditionalists will not have this kind of activity 
but these experiences and activities should be __in the classroom. It is all right, they say, for the child 
real. Well-rounded development implies self- to use his time at home in this manner, but in school 

initiated activity, planning, doing, and making mis- he must express his ideas with crayons or paints only 
takes and correcting them. The child develops under a rigid plan starting with letter formation and 
naturally only through his own experiences and passing step by step to designs as predetermined and 
through solving his own problems. formal as those used in manufacturing rugs. 

Of all the glaring mistakes in dealing with children, 
few can match those that are daily made in the tradi- 
tional classroom. Any teacher can apply a test to her 
own methods and practices: Are the activities in the 
classroom teacher-controlled and teacher-dominated ? 
Is mass instruction the rule? Are all the pupils ex- 













HERE is difficulty in evolving a method in accord 
with the natural activities and development of 
children. How can we make the classroom a part of 
real life? On the program will be many activities not 
in the traditional school day. Subjects, as we com- 




































- Fez — - wrgnas ey nme santardat If so, the oe- monly think of them, will be largely missing. They 
~- bee c pen aire not really living in the classroom. They are will grow out of the activities in which the pupils are 
“q Y) experiencing an environment as abnormal as would a engaged. A fair share of the day will be devoted to 
his 2 <4 — wae wapionar ed ae ye opportunity for free activity when the children will paint at the easel, 
= ) self-expression or independent action. write on the typewriter, or go on excursions. 


In one such class the pupils made an excursion to 


o > N CONTRAST to traditional methods involving a dairy farm. On their return they wrote a primer 
ie teacher-domination and mass instruction, pro- about their experiences. All the pupils helped to 
eee) gressive schools are developing methods in accord. illustrate it, and when their work was done, the print- 
Sed with the facts of child growth. Formalism is re- ing department printed the book. 
om, placed by individual and group work in which the In such a schoolroom, provision is made for group 
@ pupil intelligently carries out activities that have and individual instruction. Teaching is done in small 
SA meaning because they are within his experience. groups according to the need of the pupils. While 
| : See We need a definite change in classroom methods. one group is working at one activity, the others are 
(YD Practice lags far behind our knowledge of the facts busy at*something else. 


of child growth. It has been difficult to effect a 
change, partly because of the power of tradition, 
partly because of timidity, partly because it is a slow, 
tedious process to develop new methods. 

The conservatives have the advantage. They have 
tradition to fall back on, and it is but natural to hesi- 
tate to give up the old for the new. We have been 
timid because we know that even yet schools are 
usually judged in terms of facts learned, not in terms 
of experiences gained by the child. If the teacher in- 
troduces the idea that play, excursions, nature study, 
pet rabbits, or dabbling in paints presents educational 
opportunities, she knows that she may be accused of 
squandering her time. In school work we have been 


N SUCH a schoolroom there is provision for self- 

analysis and checking by the pupils themselves. 
It is far better for them to know what they are ex- 
pected to accomplish and to check themselves on how 
far they have succeeded than to have the check come 
from outside. - 

Equipment plays an important part in the program 
of the progressive schoolroom. Single movable tables 
and chairs are the type of furniture used. If* the 
teacher uses the group project method, other types 
will be needed. In one room where twenty-six pupils 
are enrolled, the teacher has twenty-six chairs and 





=) : — but twelve or thirteen tables. The room is thus suffi- G2 
ACEH guilty of shying away from the natural activities of ciently cleared for group projects. #)) 
Kt ay children, and have therefore failed to utilize child ex- In the progressive schoolroom, one may find a ie p 
aise periences for educational ends. further departure. Instead of single tables for all bay 
W) pupils, there are two or three single ones, two tables wy 
~ HE child arriving at the traditional school bids large enough to accommodate from two to four pupils @ 
K s good-by to the activities that have made him in- for group work, and some gate-legged tables. A cor- asa 
Ay )\ telligent, and takes up things that are as artificial as ner of the room, set off by an attractive screen, is fur- ( ©) 
\ 4, can be imagined. He should be able to go on living in __ nished as a library. \S : 
ae the classroom. In classrooms of this type, the pupils really live, for ae 


The parent who gives the child a pencil and piece they have a chance to carry out whole-heartedly those 
of paper so that he may draw anything he likesin any activities that are real to them. 
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Education for Character Development—I 


SINCERITY 


By MARIETTA JOHNSON 


Director, School of Organic Education, Fairhope, Alabama 


Apo Mea HE fundamental aim of edu- 


Gs cation* is the development of 
~~ 
Pass 


& 


All schools claim 
this, and every teacher will 


character. 





ee insist that it is the primary 
Sy C object in all the work of the 
ee pee school. Some critics think, 
ee Lessee however, that there should 


be a special place on the school program 
for morals, and the 
schools are accused of being immoral or 
godless because they have no place on the 
program for moral instruction. The critics 
exclaim, “You have a place on your pro- 
gram for play, for history, science, and 
arithmetic. You always give room to dra- 
but have no place on 
schedule for moral education.” 

The teacher replies that the whole day’s 
york is moral, that children are being 
trained morally when they have to keep 
their appointments, and come to school on 
time; when they are obliged to attend to 
their own affairs and not interfere with 
others; when they do not cheat in examina- 
tions. All this sounds true enough, and no 
doubt it is, but does it accomplish the re- 
sults intended? Is it not possible for chil- 
dren to attend school regularly for many 
years of their lives, to meet all the require- 
ments of the school both as to behavior and 
study, and still be lacking in fundamental 
morality? When we do try to _ teach 
morals, it is merely to talk about morals, 
and in some cases this may move the chil- 
dren in the wrong direction—that is, it may 
be immoral. 

A little girl who did her school work in 
the most conscientious way, always receiv- 
ing high marks and approbation from her 
teacher, exclaimed, “I just hate Nature!” 
The nature study that had been so care- 
fully done was developing in her a real dis- 
taste for such work! . 

A young woman who had always re- 
ceived honors in her preparatory school 
and continued to do so in college, was very 
near a nervous collapse after graduation. 
She often exclaimed, “Mother, do you 


teaching sometimes 


matics, you your 


realize, can you understand, what it means * 


to me to know that I need never again take 
un examination?” She suffered real re- 
pression. Her whole being was in violent 
revolt! 

Dewey says that a thing is moral if it 
moves one in the right direction, and im- 
moral if it moves one in the wrong direc- 
tion. When a child comes to school on time 
because his parents and teachers insist on 
it, does he really desire to do this thing or 
is he merely going through the motions of 
right conduct? Is the school of such deep 
interest to him that he gets real satisfac- 


tion by attending? Are his relations to his 
fellows the result of an inner attitude of 
good will and harmony, or is he merely re- 
straining himself for fear of consequences? 
In examinations, does he give and receive 
no help because he is innately honest, or 
because of the watchful eye of the teacher? 
In other words, is his state one of internal 
or external pressure? Is there the possi- 
bility of entirely different behavior as soon 
as the external pressure is removed? If so, 
his conduct, although it may be irreproach- 
able, is not moral. 

Some children, demands, 
tect acquiescing externally 
and at the same time enjoying quite a dis- 
tinct inner life. Henderson says that some 
children have gone to school from kinder- 
garten through college and have never 
been so much as touched by the educational 
process. 


bored by 
themselves by 


pro- 


NORMAL GROWTH NECESSARY TO FINE 
CHARACTER 


Moral failure is usually not due to lack 
of knowledge, but to. weakness in the mo- 
ments of temptation. The main business of 
the little child is to grow, to co-ordinate 
and _ integrate. Wrong conditions of 
growth no doubt prevent the realization of 
this development. Arrest of development 
is very eafily effected during the years of 
rapid growth. Too early and too great 
responsibility may hinder co-ordination; 
and self-consciousnesss, which is a form of 
fear, may arrest development. Is_ the 
school conscious of this great need of the 
growing child? What is it doing to meet 
it? .We should insist on meeting the needs 
of the growing child at the present mo- 
ment. There is authority for believing 
that all specialization for the undeveloped 
child is inimical to growth. 


CHILDREN Must Not BE PUSHED 


We also know that acceleration for the 
undeveloped child is disastrous. It often 
results in one-sided development, which 
means lack of that central strength and 
power necessary for a fine moral character. 
Why, then, shouid we group a child with 
older children? An old child is always 
pathetic. He is often quite unable to ad- 
just himself to the atmosphere of the older 
children, and suffers an almost inevitable 
ostracism. It is very important that every 
child should live three hundred and sixty- 
five days as an eight-year-old. Childhood 
should be prolonged and should really ex- 
tend over into youth rather than be cut 
short. The fact that the child can “do the 
work” does not indicate that it is best 
for him to join the older group. 


There are many other things that he 
should do which will both develop and 
strengthen him. He may need more play, 
or creative handwork, or time to dream. 
He no doubt needs broadening and socia! 
development. Real education is normal, 
all-round, symmetrical growth. The pro- 
longing of childhood is the hope of the 
race. The longer the time from birth to 
maturity, the higher the organism. If a 
child is grouped with children beyond his 
age, he is likely to be forced in- his sex and 
social consciousness in his adolescent years. 
Not only must there be this fundamental 
co-ordination to insure strength of char- 
acter, but there must also be sincerity. 
True sincerity is attained when the child 
desires to do his work more than anybody 
else can wish him to do it. Of course, one 
cannot have a “‘do as you please” program, 
but strength of character depends upon the 
discipline which is secured only through 
work so vitally interesting to the child as 
to secure the most intense mental applica- 
tion. 

If education were really interested in 
producing fine moral characters, it would 
see to it that the fullest opportunity were 
allowed children to develop this funda- 
mental sincerity. The interests of child- 
hood would be studied and work provided 
which would secure the finest concentra- 
tion. All children are interested in things 
that appeal to the senses. They love to 
handle things; to make things; to create. 
Children are born motor-minded. They 
think through their hands and through ex- 
perience. They form the habit of reason- 
ing from fact rather than from what others 
may say. This is fundamental to the open 
mind, characteristic of fine morals, and in- 
dicates intellectual honesty. 

Therefore, every primary school should 
be turned into a workshop. All desks 
should be taken out and chairs and tables 
substituted. All sorts of materials should 
be provided for the freest sort of creative 
work. There should be tools and materials 
which the children may use in a creative, 
self-promoted way. There should be no 
external standard to be reached. Children 
should have confidence to ask help when 
they so desire, but the adult should not criti- 
cize or compare one child’s work with an- 
other’s, holding it up for condemnation or 
praise. This makes for self-consciousness, 
and causes double motives—or insincerity. 
Forcing children to accept standards which 
are not yet true for them may develop hypoc- 
risy. That the child loves to do his work, 
and experiences an inner satisfaction and a 
consciousness of power, is sufficient. This 


(Continued on page 94) 
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The Companionship of Books 


By EMEROI STACY 


Library Teacher, Holladay Demonsiration School, Portland, Oregon 


DUCATION includes the creation of 
tastes and formation of habits, No 
effort should be spared, then, toward 
seeing that children read well, for 
through reading, more than any other school 
subject, education is continued after chil- 
dren have left school. Literary guidance in 
the elementary schools is essential. The 
teacher has the duty and privilege of direct- 
ing children’s reading at an age when stand- 
ards, tastes, and habits are being formed. 

What is read with pleasure and satisfac- 
tion is also read with profit, for it makes the 
deepest impression. That is what literary 
guidance in the elementary schools aims to 
bring about. By means of systematic library 
lessons the pupils are acquainted with the 
best literature. They find that everything 
they need or want to know about can be 
found in books, and that accordingly there 
is satisfaction in reading: the pleasure that 
comes from reading because one wants to. 
Pleasure and profit become one and the same. 
The teacher who convinces her pupils of this, 
directly or indirectly, has solved the problem 
of literary guidance. When the children be- 
gin to appreciate that there are books about 
stamp-collecting and outdoor sports; books 
about bugs, bees, and butterflies; books about 
people, cities, and customs; books about 
dogs, sheep, and elephants; books about avi- 
ation and boats; books about radio and hik- 
ing; that some of these are authoritative and 
many are not; that many stories have only 
plot interest, while others have literary value 
and plot interest; then, you may safely say, 
they have started on the right path. 

The book world is a wonderful world. The 
child’s horizon is broadened, 
his life is enriched, and his 
standards are formed, once 
he enters it. Educators are 
beginning to appreciate the 
fact that reading for pleasure, 
interest, and specific informa- 
tion should count for much in 
children’s education. We learn 
to read by reading, and we 
are most deeply impressed by 
what we enjoy. Reading for 
pleasure and for a purpose 
develops fluency, comprehen- 
sion, and vocabulary, as well 
as initiative and understand- 
ing. 

Pupils who have the advan- 
tage of systematic library 
work make rapid progress in 
reading because they are 
reading for pleasure as well 
as for profit. The pupil finds 
out that he must know how to 
read in order to finish the 
teacher’s partly told story; to 


find out how to make a boat model; to know 
what to feed the chickens to make them 
healthy and profitable; to learn about the 
Cape-to-Cairo Railway; to discover how the 
Baltimore oriole builds its nest; to be able to 
take part in a program; to find out what it 
was that Abraham Lincoln possessed that 
enabled him to rise from a settler’s humble 
cabin to the presidential chair. Children live 
in a world of their own. They attend to 
what interests them, just as grown-ups do, 
and they are interested only in the things 
that they come up against in their daily 
lives. Children want books for their satis- 
faction, for their needs and interests. It is 
the privilege of the teacher to give them 
literary guidance, linking up their needs and 
interests with books. 

Books of every kind are needed for this 
purpose, but it is quality, not quantity, that 
counts most. The best books can be read 
and re-read many times, with pleasure and 
profit. There is always something new to be 
found in them, and they seem to grow with 
one’s own growth. George Eliot read the 
Lives, of Plutarch, repeatedly for a period of 
three years. When she was a little girl, she 
smuggled it into church on Sundays and read 
it surreptitiously during the three-hour 
sermons. The reader not only goes back to 
such books but goes on to others. Books are 
great companions. Many children at school, 
at the library, and at home are living proofs 
of the companionability of good books. 

In the first and second grades the library 
teacher should begin with story-telling. The 
supply of fine books and stories is so large 
that it is not necessary to chocse anything 





Library in a Platoon School, Portland, Oregon 


but material rich in imaginative qualities 
and cultural values. 

Fairy stories, animal tales, and tales in 
which animals or inanimate objects talk and 
do funny things, please little children. Sim- 
plicity in form of the story and repetition of 
certain words, especially if they rhyme, are 
to children’s liking. “The Gingerbread Man,” 
for example, is a popular story for many 
reasons, one of which is the repetition of 
the rhyme, and another, the fun of having 
the Gingerbread Man come to life and run 
away from home, like a mischievous child, 
shouting to everyone who tries to catch him: 

Run, run, as fast as you can! 

You can’t catch me! I’m the Gingerbread Man! 
The fact that he boasts too much makes it 
seem all right to the children that the wise 
fox should eat him quarter by quarter in the 
end. Otherwise, their sympathies would be 
with him. The teacher tells the story twice, 
letting the children join in with her the sec- 
ond time in the rhyme. Each time, she 
should precede the rhyme with the words, 
“And then he shouted—” This is the cue 
for the children to call out together, “Run, 
run, as fast as you can! You can’t catch me! 
I’m the Gingerbread Man!” The children 
enjoy this and wait for their part. The next 
day a group of children should be called on 
to tell the story serially. Then one child 
should try it alone, and then one could tell 
the story while the others recite the dialogue, 
Finally, the story could be dramatized, the 
children using their own originality in dia- 
logue, action, and pantomime. A little com- 
mendation soon brings out qualities of voice 
and freedom in action, until there is a con- 
stant request, “May we play 
‘The Gingerbread Man’ to- 
day?” 

Pantomiming is very good, 
for, there being no talking, 
the action must be quite in 
detail. The children should be 
permitted to draw on the 
blackboard and on drawing 
paper certain scenes in the 
story, or popular phases of it. 
This not only calls for some 
originality but directs atten- 
tion to the details of the sto- 
ry. “Little Black Sambo” and 
“The Three Billy Goats 
Gruff” are excellent for ac- 
tion and dialogue. “Little 
Black Mingo” and “Goldilocks 
and the Three Bears” are 
both excellent for pantomime. 
“The Gingerbread Man,” 
“The Little Red Hen,” and 
“The Three Little Pigs” are 


also good, because of the 
(Continued on page 98) 
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dy—*Mill Pond” 


By GERTRUDE HERDLE 


Director, Memorial Art Gallery, University of Rochester, Rochester, New York 


HE early American landscape school 

had its culmination in the paintings 

of George Inness, Alexander Wyant, 

and Homer Martin. Inness’ own 
works represent the transition from the 
“scene-painting” of the Hudson River School 
to the emotionalized impressions of nature 
of the great later period. 

George Inness was born May 1, 1825, near 
Newburgh, New York. Soon afterwards, 
the family moved to New York City. When 
George was five years old, they settled near 
Newark, New Jersey, where the artist’s boy- 
hood days were spent. He had no interest 
in books, and spent all his time in drawing. 
His father decided on a business career for 
him, and set him up in a small grocery store, 
but it proved no more successful than his 
schooling. The boy was finally allowed to 
study under a local drawing teacher. 

When Inness was sixteen years of age, he 
joined an engraving firm in New York, but 
the work soon broke down his health, and he 
then determined to indulge his _long- 
cherished wish of working in color. For a 
short time, he attended the studio of Régis 
Gignoux. In 1843 he established his own 
studic in New York, and began the struggle 
for official recognition. 








Questions 


What time of year is pictured in 
“Mill Pond”? What time of day, 
judging by the shadows? Does the 
sun shine through or upon the red 
tree? 

What draws our attention to the 
lake? How does this object make 
the lake seem farther away? What 
things in the picture are most defi- 
nitely drawn? Where, would you say, 
is the center of interest? How are we 
led into the background? 

What regions of the canvas are left 
as indefinite masses? What do you 
think was the artist’s purpose in doing 
this? How would the mood of the 
picture have been changed if each 
object had been carefully defined? 
Are you interested here in masses or 
in lines? 




















Through the generosity of his first patron 
and the sale of a few pictures, he found it 
possible to go to Europe in 1847. He trav- 


eled somewhat in England, but spent the 
greater part of his time studying in Rome. 
In 1850 he again visited Europe, this time 
going to France, where he found the Barbi- 
zon painters following the ideals toward 
which he himself had struggled. Once mor 
he studied. Not only did he add new breadth 
and verve to his work, but the encourage- 
ment and happiness that he found comper- 
sated somewhat for his earlier struggles. 

Not long after his return to America he 
established his studio in Boston, where he 
lived during the Civil War. He was an ar- 
dent Northerner, and only his delicate health 
kept him from the actual:battle line. During 
these years Marcus Spring became a gen- 
erous patron of the artist. 

In 1853 Inness was elected an associate 
of the National Academy, and later, in 1868, 
a full member. He had earned by this time 
the praise of the leading critics and the loyal 
support of his artist colleagues, who ac- 
claimed him as the outstanding figure of his 
time. In 1871, Inness again visited Europe, 
where he lived and studied for four years, 
most of the time in Rome. In the years fol- 
lowing his return, some of his greatest paint- 
ings were finished. 

(Continued on page 96) 








“MILL POND” 











HE true purpose of the painter,” said 

George Inness, “is simply to reproduce 

in other minds the impression which a 
scene has made upon him.” Thus it is an emo- 
tional impression, rather than a photographic 
record, that this American master of landscape 
sought to translate into paint. In “Mill Pond,” 
we are not interested in any one particular fea- 
ture, but rather in the mellow-toned whole, 
with its delicate gradations of warm, sunlit 
reds and yellows, and cool, shadowed greens 
and blues. 


We approach the scene across a shadowy 
green foreground of marshy grass, upon which 
a few flowers and a fallen log are seen in full 
sunlight. They draw our interest gradually 
to the luminous lake in the middle ground. 


Its tranquil surface, which reflects the tall, shad- 
owed masses of trees and a strip of sky, has an 
atmospheric reality which extends it well into 
the distant plane of the picture. Around the 
cool tones of the lake are assembled the splen- 
did reds, golds, and browns of the trees and 
sedges. How well the autumn-red tree and the 
little boat stand out in sunny space! 


Notice the simplified treatment of all the 
masses. In the paintings of Inness’ final peri- 
od, nothing has a hard-drawn, defined form or 
outline. This is not as the eye alone sees 
things, but as the emotions of the artist reflect 
them. “Mill Pond,” formerly in the private 
collection of Mr. E. McMillan, was later ac- 
quired for the permanent collection of the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Reproductions of other works of Inness and of two of his contemporaries will be found in our Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate III 
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Miniature Reproductions of “Mill Pond” 


f “Mill Pond,” size 34 4'¢ inches, identical coloring ~ 
[a eeetaeea bn with re wed pray saa will be jew at 20 =| 


per dozen, PREPAID. In lots of 50 or more dozen, 12 cents per dozen, NOT PRE PAID A list of 


more than 60 other subjects of which Full Color Miniatures can be supplied will be sent on request. 
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alk and Write Effectively? 


Supervisor in the Elementary Grades, Schenectady, New York 


PS wees UNIVERSITY professor in- 
ihe es VO ad I 

bs  vited a sixth-grade boy to de- 
> & 


pst <4 scribe some electrical toys to 
Se the members of an adult class 
K 4 | in English. The professor 
a . ¥ 





bh told the lad that the grown 
ee Fi em De people were interested in elec- 
mite dees trical toys but understood 
very little about the mechanical part of 
them. Therefore it would be necessary for 
him to be definite and explain all the details. 
The lad accepted the invitation, and on the 
day appointed gave to these adults a thirty- 
minute, well-illustrated talk, full of informa- 
tion, definitely stated, easily understood, and 
entirely free from errors of expression. 

Not long ago the writer received a letter 
from a four-year-old child. She had written 
it in the usual baby scribble, but a fond aunt 
wrote down and sent with the letter all that 
the child said she was writing. The letter 
follows: 

Dear Ethel 

Grandpa gave me your letter. 

Is your soap almost gone? (Her gift to Ethel.) 

I went to Sunday school this morning, but was so 
tired I went home and went to sleep on the daven- 
port. 

My sweet auntie bought me the cutest little pair 
of white shoes. I wear them on Sunday and to 
Grandma’s and to Big Pa’s. (Big Pa is her great- 
grandfather.) 

I got a new coat, new hat, and new dress, all my 
own self. Grandma had them charged. 

Mother and I went to the hospital yesterday and 
saw the cutest little baby. She made a funny noise. 

Did you know I have a buggy cab with windows 
in it and lots of dollies? I take them for long, long 
walks for a little fresh air. 

I went to church the other day and the minister 
read about Jesus and the sheep, and all the little 
boys and girls marched with capes on. 

I was a naughty girl to-day. Mother made me go 
to bed. I called and called her. She didn’t answer. 
Then I told her that children had to be naughty 
sometimes, and then she answered. I told her I 
would be good so I could go to Grandma’s for a 
ride. 

I threw stones in the water, but Auntie wouldn’t 
let me take off my shoes and stockings. She said, 
“Maybe next time, when it gets warm.” 

I will write again. I am tired now. 

She did not say good-by or close her letter 
because she said that she had not finished it, 
but would write again. 

INTERESTING EXPERIENCES ARE NECESSARY 

Every day one is expected to speak and 
write spontaneously on topics of general in- 
terest and in terms of individual experience. 
Can our public schools, which are to-day 
primarily reading schools, change their view- 
point and accept experience-getting as their 
major objective, with opportunity for ex- 
pression as a close second? If so, the four- 
year-olds represented by the letter given 
above will have the joy of living naturally 
in school year after year, acquiring experi- 
ences that satisfy their curiosity concern- 
ing life and the world at large. Their social 
surroundings will compel expression that is 
effective. 


From life’s experiences each individuai 
selects for himself those that interest him the 
most, and they become his great teachers. 
Applying this idea to our new school, the 
children should decide, in terms of their own 
interests, what experiences they wish to 
have. To approximate the requests chiidren 
might make, a group of teachers recently 
questioned several hundred pupils as to what 
they liked to do, and then asked them to find 
the distinguishing elements desired in each 
activity. The survey resulted in long lists 
of interests for each of the first six grades. 
Many of the interests suggested could easily 
have become the major problem for the year 
without sacrificing the accomplishment of 
any item in the usual course of study for the 
grade. All of the interests the children sug- 
gested could be summarized as: 


Things They Like to Do 
Things They Like to Make 
Places They Like to Visit 
Objects They Like to Use 
Games They Like to Play 
What They Like to Read 
Plays They Enjoy (imitative) 

There was considerable overlapping in the 
thoughts expressed. For instance, the lower 
grades wanted to build a store, go to a store 
to see things, play store, and so on. Select- 
ing the oustanding interests grade by grade, 
and when possible grouping the related ac- 
tivities, resulted in the following graded list 
of desired experiences: 


FIRST- AND SECOND-GRADE INTERESTS 


Play store— 

Build the store. 

Visit real stores to see the things for sale. 

Be a storekeeper. 

Buy and sell things. 

Use money. 

Deliver the things sold. 
Play house— 

Build a house of wood. 

Be the father and the mother. 

Care for the children. 

Eat, shop, bake, dust, water plants, pick 
and arrange flowers. 

Take the dolls for a ride, in order to get 
fresh air and to learn to cross the street. 

Make doll clothes like their own; have 
plenty of them; change them every day. 
Make things— 

Make pictures, using all the colors in the 
paint box. 

Use colored chalk on the blackboard. 

Write on the blackboard. 

Make airplanes. 
Visit places— 

Shows: see the tricks and the funny 
pictures. 


The park: ride on the trolley, and eat out 
of doors. 

The country: fish, cook fish, ride in a boat, 
swim, play in the woods, hunt, ride horse- 
back. 

Use toys— 

Use roller skates, scooter, and bicycle to 
experience the following: 

Feel like the wind. 

Go fast, and have races. 

Pass people. 

Get somewhere quickly. 

Play games— 

Fire engine: use an express wagon. 

Lindbergh: be brave. 

Traffic policeman: direct people. 

Indian: wear feathers and carry hatchets. 

Cowboy: have fast horses and be good to 
them. 

Train: have soldiers for passengers; use 
railroad signals. 

Baseball: bat and run; win. 

Hide and seek: have the fun of feeling 
someone hunting them. 

Football: roll and tumble; kick; run. 

Wrestle: see who goes down first; roll; 
hit. 

Read— 

Funny sheets in the paper. 

Poems in books. 

Funny stories in books. 

Stories about animals, fairies, and witches. 

THIRD- AND FOURTH-GRADE INTERESTS 
Play lives of out-of-door people— 

Indians, cave men, Northland people, cir- 
cus people (and animals), knights, police- 
men, cowboys, jungle people (and animals), 
pirates, Boy Scouts. 

Make things— 


Build huts and caves. 
Build tunnels. 
Make costumes (uniforms, armor). 
Make pictures of airplanes, animals, and 
funny faces. 
Visit places— 
The woods: 
Find hiding places. 
Have races through woods. 
See wild animals, birds, and snakes. 
Go hunting. 
Have picnics. 
Camp, cook, and eat out of doors. 


The waterways: 
Swim, and ride the waves. 
See big boats. 
Play ball in the water. 
Play tag in the water. 
Fish, eat fish, and sell fish. 
Run on a log over the creek. 
Play in the sand. 


(Continued on page 93) 
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Fanciful Stories.to Read or Tell 


By BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 


Teacher, English Department, City Normal School, Rochester, 


ILLUSTRATED BY DORIS L. 


The Rainbow’s End 


HERE was once a tall young peasant 

lad whose name was Evered. He worked 
for money but not for love, and hence he 
was very discontented. At noon, in the 
fields, his bread and cheese seemed to him to 
lack savor, and he thought with envy of 
delicacies he had seen on his master’s 
table. 

One evening when his laboring was done 
and he was tramping homeward, he sat 
down near a brook and began to ponder. 

“Now why,” said Evered to himself, 
“should I toil and toil forever only to earn 
a coin or two to spend for moldy cheese?” 

He must have said the words aloud, for a 
tiny voice replied, “Why don’t you seek your 
fortune at the other end of the rainbow?” 

Startled by the voice, Evered quickly 
jumped to his feet. He peered about on 
every side, but not a soul could he see. 

“Look down, not up,” said the voice. 
“Tam here at your feet’”—and true as true, 





GOLD OF THE RAINBOW . 


« What's at the end of the 

i rainbow? 

f~ [do not know -—do you? 

(~~ They say there's a pot of 

T gold there | 
If all of the tales be true. | 


How do you get to the 
h rainbow? | 
Ido not know -do you? g 
Nobody has ever been there Sy" 
If allof the tales be true. aay, 


| What's at the end of the ‘T 
rainbow? '? 
I do not care — do you? 
Contentment’s better : 
thon rainbow gold — 
ma |! gl e tales be true. | 
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1 UY E)) Bewor 
at Evered’s feet was g i {$ 4H C2 ¢" \ 
a tiny, tiny figure. eo UH A 3? 

Evered was strick- * | “At 


en dumb, for he knew 
that it must be a fairy, 
and he had not a notion 
what one should say to 
such an apparition. 
“Don’t be so tongue-tied,” 
said the fairy, in a slightly —— 
nettled voice. “I’ve taken some es 
trouble to give you advice, and you 


don’t even say good evening. She waited 
impatiently, until poor Evered found his 
tongue and stammered a greeting. 

“Sit down again,” the fairy said, “and 
listen to what I shall tell you. With a good 
strong arm and a good stout heart you can 
surely make your fortune, but you must 
start to-morrow and journey far to the 
other end of the rainbow. As you travel 
along, do what work meets your hand, and 
never be lazy or shiftless. Help all who 
need it; and whistle a song, for whistling 
keeps up courage. On the day that you 
find happiness, open this talisman. Read 
the message that is written there, and re- 
member what I have told you.” 

The fairy put into Evered’s hand a tiny 
silken scroll, and before he could find a 
word of thanks she had vanished utterly. 
He shook himself to make quite sure that 
he had not been dreaming, but there in his 
hand was the fairy scroll, so he knew that 
it had all really happened. Carefully he 
tied the scroll into a corner of his kerchief, 
and hurried home to dream all night of his 
wonderful good fortune. 

Early the next morning he started on his 
journey, not forgetting to whistle a tune, 
as the fairy had advised him. He found 
plenty of work to his hand and did well 
whatever he started, so that at night his 
slumber was sweet after his hard day’s 
labor. 

Thus the days went on and lengthened 
into weeks, and slowly, slowly, the weeks 
became months, and the months stretched 
into a year. Still Evered journeyed on, 
whistling his lilting tune, but never, it 
seemed, getting nearer to the other end of 
the rainbow. 

Now in one of the villages where he 
worked there lived a merry maid whose 
singing matched his whistling, and he lost 
his heart to her. He wedded the maid 
with the merry song, and forgot the rain- 
bow’s end, until one morning she said to 
him, “I found this charm in your box. 
Where did you get it and what is it for? 
You never told me about it.” 

Now the truth was that Evered had quite 
forgotten the little silken charm, for he was 
cheerful and happy and cared no more to 
roam. 

“A fairy gave that charm to me when I 
set out to seek my fortune,” he answered. 
“T had forgotten all about it, but now I re- 
member well what she said. She told me 
that when I found happiness I should open 
and read the scroll.” 

Hastily Evered opened the 
wife leaning over his shoulder. 
read, in letters of gold: 

Contentment is your fortune. 


scroll, his 
There he 


New York 
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Out of a Bottle of Ink 


N THE days so far away that they 
haven’t happened yet, there were six 
little boys of a very great strangeness. 
Their names were Donayl and Duncan and 


Douglas and Peter and David and Hugh. 
Now Peter was pretty, and David was 
dark, and Hughie was horribly shy, but 


Donald and Duncan and Douglas were as 


like as three pieces of pie. (1 hope you 
noticed how that rhymes.) 

And now comes the plot of the story 
(for every story must have a plot). The 


boys’ home was a deep dark secret—they 
lived in a bottle of ink. True, it was an 
unusually roomy bottle, the large office 
kind, you know, and they had blotting paper 
pudding every day, but still they were dis- 
contented. 

You see they weren’t born yet; they 
couldn’t even be born until somebody 
thought of them. Since it seemed as if no- 


body ever would think of them, their plight 
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Oh. a bottle of ink, 
a bottle of ink! 
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and ponies and 


pirates and bees; 
magical keys; . 
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) Princes 
‘, Pixies and brownies and 
Lions and tigers and 

ladies and Knights, 4, 

Colorful peeps at mos Cs 

marvelous sights; 

Witches and goblins and 

fairies and fays, 
~ Heroes who lived in the 
far-away days; 

More wonderful things than 

you ever could think, 


All ye up in a bottle 
My 
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really was 
desperate. 
At last one day 
David had a happy 
thought. David, be- 
' sides being dark, was 
ww also very dreamy, the 
a al kind of person who 
Zz thinks he will be a poet 
when he grows up. He did 
write some rather excellent 
=< (Continued on page 89) 
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Great Characters in American History 


NDREW JACKSON, a: unique char- 
acter in American history, was born 
March 15, 1767, near the border line 
between North and South Carolina. 
Aithough the exact place of his birth is not 
known, the evidence seems to be in favor of 
South Carolina. His father, also named 
Andrew, was of Stotch-Irish ancestry, and 
came to America from Ireland, in the year 
1765, bringing his wife and two sons. He 
settled on the upper reaches of the Catawba 
River, in Mecklenburg County, North Caro- 
lina. A few days before the birth of his son 
Andrew, the elder Jackson di: 

The boy Andrew enjoyed none of the ad- 
vantages open to children of our times. 
There were no free schools, and whatever 
instruction he received in school was mea- 
ger. His knowledge was almost entirely 
self-obtained. 

When Andrew was eight years of age, the 
British raid- 
ing parties frequently penetrated as far as 
the Jackson home. Andrew and his two 
brothers were made prisoners and taken to 
The war robbed 
him of these brothers and his mother, who 
died as the result of hardships she endured 
while she was nursing American prisoners 
Thus the boy found himself 
alone in the world. To what tasks he set 
himself in order to make a living is uncer- 


Revolutionary War broke out. 


Camden, South Carolina. 


at Charleston. 


tain. 

In 1784 he commenced the study of law at 
North Carolina. During his 
young manhood, and for many generations 
thereafter, the profession of law was con- 
sidered the broad, open road to political 
preferment. It is doubtful, however, 
whether Jackson had in mind a political 
career. From many circumstances, it ap- 
pears probable that he entered the field of 
law solely because he felt that it offered him 
the best means of making his way through 
life. He was admitted to the bar in 1787. 
Shortly thereafter he moved to Jonesboro, 
Tennessee, and commenced to practice. 

In the closing years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Tennessee was populated chiefly by a 
rough pioneer people. They were just be- 
ginning to build permanent homes and to 
settle down to a life of agriculture. To the 
east rose a great mountain barrier, largely 
cutting them off from contact with the At- 
lantic States. The only means of communi- 
cation with the rest of the world was by way 
of the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. The 


Salisbury, 


great stream of events in the outside world 
influenced them little, if at all, local interests 
being predominant. There were frequent 
personal clashes, fist fights, gun battles, and 
Any quarrel was apt to involve an 
entire community before it had finally run 


duels. 


ANDREW JACKSON 


By HOLLIE LEE MASON 


It was under such a condition of 
society that the feud was born. 

An attempt had been made by some of the 
bolder political leaders of this section to set 
up a government, under the title of the State 
of Franklin. The failure of this attempt re- 
sulted in lawlessness and a state of virtual 
civil war. Those who tried to enforce the 
law lived in constant danger of death. In 
1791 President Washington ap- 
pointed Andrew Jackson prosecuting attor- 
ney for this turbulent district. Jackson had 
had no experience whatever in law enforce- 
ment, but in time brought about a semblance 
of respect for law. 

Andrew Jackson married Rachel Robards, 
of Tennessee, in 1794. They lived happily 
together until her death, which occurred 
just when Jackson’s star had risen to its 
greatest height. 

When the people of Tennessee met at 
Knoxville on January 11, 1796, to frame a 
constitution for the state,-Jackson was pres- 
ent as a member of the convention. The 
state was admitted to the Union on June 
1, 1796, and in the following fall Jackson 
was elected its first representative to Con- 


its course. 


George 

















Keystone View Co., Inc., of New York 
A Silhouette of Andrew Jackson 


(For additional pictures, see Rotogravure 
Picture Section, Plate I) 


gress. A year later he was appointed sen 
ator to fill a vacancy, but he resigned this 
position in April, 1798. 

Jackson was a man of quick, hot temper, 
strong feelings, and lasting resentments. By, 
him all people were readily classified as his 
friends or his enemies. As he grew older, 
he learned to control his temper and also 
greatly improved his manners, but he was 
always self-willed and autocratic. 

From 1798 to 1804, Jackson was Judge 
of the Supreme Court of Tennessee. H: 
resigned because of his appointment as one 
of the major generals of the Tennessee 
militia. This commission was the turning 
point in his career. Up to that time he had 
been avoiding public life. Thereafter, each 
succeeding event made it ever more certain 
that he would spend his life in the public 
service. 

From 1804 until 1811, Jackson was a 
planter and merchant. When the War of 
1812 broke out, he offered his services and 
2,500 recruits to the federal government. 
His offer was accepted and he set about 
making preparations for the defense of 
New Orleans, as it was thought that that 
place would be attacked by the British. 
However, it was not attacked at that time, 
and Jackson and his men were sent home. 

Tecumseh, the famous Shawnee Indian 
chief, whose lifelong object it was to unite 
all Indians in a war against the whites, saw 
in the War of 1812 a great opportunity to 
achieve this purpose. He became an ally of 
the British and was given a commission in 
their army. In the Southwest, Tecumseh 
was able to enlist the Creeks in his cause. 
They fell upon Fort Mims, which was lo- 
cated at the confluence of the Tombigbee 
and Alabama rivers, and massacred most of 
the inhabitants. Alabama, Georgia, and 
Tennessee all were panic-stricken. On Sep- 
tember 25, 1813, the legislature of Tennessee 
voted an army, money, and supplies to be 
used in subjugating the hostile Creeks. As 
one of the major generals of the militia, 
Jackson helped to formulate plans for the 
campaign. There was much _insubordina- 
tion among his troops, due in large part to 
lack of provisions. He was forced at times 
to draw up part of his army to prevent the 
remainder from deserting en masse and go- 
ing home. Under these harassing circum- 
stances General Jackson’s qualities as a 
leader came to the surface. The people saw 
that in him were embodied all those qualities 
which go to make up an efficient general. 

In March, 1814, he defeated the Creeks at 
Tohopeka, or Horseshoe Bend, in Tallapoosa 
County, Alabama. Pushing-on with all 
speed to Hickory Ground, at the juncture of 

(Continued on page 95) 
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ANSAS has selected the sunflower as its 
| state floral emblem. This rich yellow 
flower, primarily of the New Wer!d, has found 
its way all over Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Design motifs: The sunflower naturally 
suggests rosettes or circular designs. Three 
of these are shown: Motifs 5, 10, and 14. 
Motifs 1, 6, and 11 are adaptable to a wide 
range of use. In Motif 1, the center spot is 
developed from the large sunflower leaf, and 


By JOHN T. LEMOS 
Assistant Editor, School Arts Magazine 


the two smaller spots from a side view of the 
flower. Motif 6 is a Cevelopment of the leaf 
only, and Motif 11 of the leaf and seeds. 

Motif 2 is a pendent type of design, as are 
also Motifs 7, 12, and 13. 

Motif 3 is a decorative panel, and will be 
found useful in many ways. Motifs 4, 8, 9, 
12, and 13 are various types of units and will 
be useful where only a slight amount of de- 
sign is needed. 


Decorative Designs from State Flowers 


Crafts work: The two nut bowls are or 
dinary wooden bowls. After 
the bowl well, trace the motif from paper to 
the wood. Color the area with opaque water 
colors and give the bowl a coat of thin shel 
Colored lacquers may also be used. 

The outside of the portfolio is made by 
pasting toned paper around the cardboard. 
The inside of the cover may be a different 
color. Use binder’s linen for the hinge. 


sandpapering 


lac. 
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Birds’ Nests—Where, How, and Why 


By 


EST-BUILDING is to the birds a 
serious Beginning at 
scheduled time, exact almost to a 


business. 


week, each species builds according 
Thus the robin 
a nest of mud, the mourning dove one 
of twigs, the yellow warbler one of plant 


to its inherited instinct. 
makes 


fiber and plant down, the house sparrow one 
of any kind of litter that it can find. Only 
when changing conditions threaten them 
with extinction do birds depart from their 
long-established customs, 





Phote by L. W. Brownell, Paterson N. J 


The Humming Bird's Tiny Nest, on the Branch 
of a Tree 


You can imagine how continuous these 
changes have been, for we are told that in 
ages long past, birds built no nests, nor did 
they brood their eggs. They merely left 
them on the ground for the sun to hatch. 
However, prowling, skulking enemies were 
and the birds, in their efforts to pre- 
serve their species, learned to hide their 


many, 


nests, and discovered the greater security of 
They learned, each 
species in its own way, to pile, to weave, to 
mold, to plaster, to tunnel, to carve, to form 


the trees and bushes. 


the nests we see to-day. 








Photo by L. W Drowsnell, Paterson, N. J 
The Ovenbird Builds Its Nest on 
the Ground 








Photo by L. W. Brownell 


A Redstart’s Nest in the Crotch of a Tree 


Paterson, N. J. 


Even under our eyes, there are changes 
still taking place. The bluebird, for in- 
stance, can no longer find the old-time split- 
rail fence, and modern tree-surgery has 
robbed him of many of his favorite knot 
He therefore takes to the artificial 
nest box which we provide for him. The 
purple martin, too, which formerly nested in 
hollow trees, now considers nothing but the 
apartment houses that we set up in our parks 
and school yards. 

Why should birds build different kinds of 
nests? There are several reasons. Pro- 
tection for themselves, their eggs, and their 
young is, as we have already seen, all- 
important, Birds breeding in lonely, unin- 


holes. 





























Photo by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


The Hooded Warbler Builds in Low Bushes 


habited regions need give but little attention 
to nests, their solitude being their safety. 
They therefore merely deposit their eggs on 
rocky, inaccessible ledges, in tufts of coarse 
beach grass, or among the shingles of sand 
dunes. 

Not all birds are hatched alike. Some 
emerge from the shell fully clothed with 
down, as do the fluffy little baby chicks. In 


KATHLEEN STILES SPURWAY 


a few hours, young birds of this class are 
able to run about freely, and their subsequent 
growth is rapid. Hence for them a strong, 
well-constructed nest is unnecessary. Birds 
of the other class, being hatched with no pro- 
tective covering and remaining for some days 
helpless and dependent, need a well-woven 
or otherwise strongly constructed nest, on: 
that will last until their need of it is at an 
end. 

Consider next the tools with which the 
bird works. What are they? The feet and 














Photo by I +. Brownell, Paterson, N, J 
The Vireo’s Nest Is Hung from a Branch 
ora Twig 


the bill. Think of a woodpecker’s chisel! 
shaped bill, long and stout, and you will s« 

how easy it is for him to carve out his home 
in a tree trunk. What a terrible botch he 
would make of his task if he were obliged to 
weave the beautiful swinging pouch of the 
Baltimore oriole, or the dainty cup of the 
wood pewee! 

Since the shape of the bill determines the 
food of the bird, and since it is natural to 
suppose the nest will be built as near as pos- 
sible to convenient food supplies, we may judge 


(Continued on page 90) 








Phote by L. W. Brownell, Paterson, N. J. 


The Marsh Wrea Hides Its Nest among 
Tall Grasses and Reeds 
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By SALOME COMSTOCK MILLER 


HE leaves, which last summer made 

a pleasant shade in which we might 

sit to rest, have 

work, and are beginning te fall 
from the trees. Fluttering through the 
air, or scattered over the streets, lawns, 
sidewalks, and doorsteps, are the brilliant 
autumn colors. 

The leaf of the tulip tree (Fig. 1) is easy 
to recognize. It iooks as though someone 
had snipped off its tip. 

Three leaves which are somewhat the 
same shape are the hackberry (Fig. 2), the 
linden, or basswood (Fig. 3), and the elm 
(Fig. 4). The blades of all of them are 
larger on one side than on the other. One 
or more of the lower lateral veins in the 
hackberry and linden leaves gives rise to a 
The lateral 
veins in the elm are parallel and nearly all 
the same distance apart. 

What leaf is this (Fig. 5) which looks so 
much like the elm? The veins are straight 
and parallel, as they are in the elm, but the 
teeth are different. Those of the elm have 


second group of parallel veins. 
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an irregular, rough outline, while those of 
this leaf are smooth and regular. It is the 
The veins of the beech usually 
lie in depressions on the surface, while 
those of the elm are but slightly  de- 
pressed. 

The leaf with large veins all beginning 
at one point near the base (Fig. 6) looks 
like a maple leaf, but is not. The veins of 
the maple begin exactly where the leaf 
blade and stem meet. This one, with the 
little ruffle of blade below the starting 
point of the veins, is the buttonwood, or 
sycamore, leaf. The part of the stem 
which joins the twig is enlarged and round, 
and has a hole in the center where it cov- 
ered a bud. In the maple (Fig. 10) the 
scar is U-shaped. 

The leaf of the chestnut (Fig. 7) is long 
and narrow, and its teeth all point toward 
the tip. Each tooth has a hair on the end. 

The buckeye leaf (Fig. 8) looks like a 
twig with five (sometimes seven) leaves all 
attached at the same point. It is com- 


beech leaf. 


Material correlating with this article will be found 
in the Rotogravure Picture Section, Plate II 


pound, and the five parts are called leaf- 
lets. It is like the leaf of the Virginia 
creeper. The buckeye leaf, however, has 
many tiny teeth on the margin, while the 
Virginia creeper has only a few large 
ones. 

The Lombardy poplar leaf (Fig. 9) re- 
sembles its relative the cottonwood, but is 
shorter and wider. 

The leaves of the locust (Fig. 11), wal- 
nut (Fig. 12), hickory (Fig. 13), and ash 
(Fig. 14) are compound, and all the leaf- 
lets except the one at the tip are attached 
in pairs. The locust leaflets are smooth- 
edged and round-tipped, and the walnut, 
hickory, and ash leaflets are pointed. The 
walnut leaf is long and slender, and its 
leaflets broadest below the middle. The 
hickory leaflets are not all the same size, 
and usually the three upper ones are 
broadest above the middle. 

There are many kinds of leaves to be 
found in the drift by the schoolhouse, in 
the woods, or in the park. See whether 
you can identify those pictured here. 
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, 
FOR THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY CORNER 
By DANIEL DARNEY 
Director of Manual Arts, Leominster, Massachuseiis 
HAT teacher would not welcome a long feet long. Five small children will be able to Fasten the angle irons to the rails as is indi- 
low table that could be placed in a corner sit at each long side of it and two at each cated by the heavy lines in the drawing. 
at the back of the classroom, where the chil- end. It will be an easy matter to change the Note that two angle irons are to be used on 
dren, during different periods of the day, size of the table so that it will suit the need each leg. This will hold the table more firm- 
could gather to read, to draw, or to play of each particular class of pupils by reducing ly. Erase all the pencil lines that you have 
games? The table illustrated in the drawing or increasing the length of the long rails, the made, and sandpaper all the parts of the 
below is so extremely simple of construction top, or the legs as needed. table. 
that the boys in the upper grades of the A few moments’ study of the different fig- When you are ready to assemble the table, 
school would easily be able to build it for the ures shown in the drawing below will explain fasten the rails to the legs and attach the 
children in the lower grades. The building the construction of the table and will give angle irons to the frame. Then fasten the 
of such a table would be an excellent project one an idea of how it appears when it is cleats in the proper places. Check all of the 
for the teacher to use in the class in manual finished. work in order to see that the table stands 
training. To make the table, first plane and sand- securely on its legs, and when this has been 
Kiln-dried whitewood or pine can be se- paper the top board and the rails. Mark the done, fasten the top board to the frame. Be 
cured from almost any lumber dealer at a ends of the legs so that they will taper as sure that the top fits snugly to the frame at 
very slight expense. At the time you secure shown in the drawing. Then, with a plane, all points. 
your wood, have the lumber dealer glue up shape the legs as marked. Be sure that you When the table has been constructed and 
the top board. Also have him machine-plane make the end rails and the cleats exactly the assembled, it may be painted or stained, and 
all the stock and cut it to exact size. (The same length. then finished with varnish or wax, as de- 
measurements are shown in the figures in the The screw holes should be located in the sired. 
drawing below.) The table will have a more rails at the places which have been indicated A drawing of a bench of simple construc- 
sturdy appearance if two-and-one-half-inch by the crosses in the drawings. The screw tion to go with this table, along with the 
stock is used for the legs. holes in the short rails should be a quarter of directions for making it, will appear in the 
The table shown in the drawing has been an inch below the ones in the long rails to next issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRI- 
made two feet high, two feet wide, and six prevent the screws from touching each other. MARY PLANS. 
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The Presentation of a Unit of History 


By BERTHA CLENDENEN 


YST teachers of history in the 
various school systems of to- 
day must follow definite 
courses of study; that is, the 
subject matter they are re- 
quired to teach has been de- 
termined for them. They 
must take the classes over this 
material in a given time. Such material 
usually covers a certain period of history. 
Consequently, the teacher’s problem is one of 
the presentation of subject matter rather 
than one of the organization of facts. 

It is true that the teaching of history is 
the following of the growth of an idea; yet 
there is no definite progression from the sim- 
ple to the complex, as in mathematics, for 
instance. Therefore, the adjustment to the 
pupils of the material in the course of study 
must be made by the teacher. 

It is a wise measure on the part of the 
teacher to study well the outlined course of 
study for her grade before beginning the 
teaching. She will then know definitely the 
amount of content material she must teach, 
and she can divide her history into units of 
work covering definite periods of time. This 
wili enable her to have clearly in her own 
mind the history facts that she wants her 
pupils to know when they have finished a 
unit of work, and to plan a presentation that 
will carry them on from one unit to another, 
with a real interest in history facts. 

Since history is rich in content and full of 
life situations in which the child can place 
himself, the facts may become real data for 
reasoning, generalization, and application. 





TIME ALLOTMENT 


Our school year is divided into two semes- 
ters of eighteen weeks each. In studying 
the outlines in history for my 7B class, I 
found that the content material to be cov- 
ered during the first semester began with 
the early colonial period and ended with the 
plan of government under the Constitution. 
I divided this period of history into the fol- 
lowing units, giving to each six weeks’ time: 
Life in the Colonies, and the French and 
Indian War; Causes and Period of the Revo- 
lutionary War; and the Struggle for Govern- 
ment, 1781-1789. 

GENERAL TOPICS 

In an introductory lesson on the third 
unit mentioned above, the following sentence 
was written on the blackboard: “The king 
virtually recognized American independence 
after the Battle of Yorktown.” The pupils 
were asked to tell what the sentence meant. 
They made such answers as these: “The col- 
onies were now free.” “They were no longer 
under the control of Great Britain.” “They 
could now govern themselves.” 


Teacher, Caledonia School, East Cleveland, Ohio 


The pupils were then directed to read from 
their textbooks the following topics: “The 
Struggle for Government,” “The Begin- 
nings of Union,” “Causes of Union,” “People 
Were Governed by States,” and “Provisions 
of State Constitutions.” These topics were 
discussed in our next lesson, so that the pu- 
pils clearly understood that the states set up 
complete governments, independent of one 
another, and that it was nearly four years 
before they agreed upon any terms of union. 


SPECIFIC ASSIGNMENTS 

We then decided to look up topics on “The 
Government under the Articles of Confed- 
eration.” Our purpose was to study the 
problem of organizing a government from 
the thirteen states. The class was divided 
into three groups. The subject for the first 
group was, “How Was the Confederation 
Formed?” Under this question were the 
following suggestions: 

1. The plan for a confederation of states. 

2. Maryland’s refusal to accept the plan. 

3. The settling of the dispute over the 
western land. 

4. Importance of this decision. 

5. Representation of the states in Con- 
gress. 

6. Number of states that must 
order to secure the passing of a law. 

7. Method of amending the Articles of 
Confederation. 

The subject for the second group was, 
“Defects of the Articles of Confederation.” 
The ideas here to be developed were: 

1. There was no executive power. 

2. There was no judicial power. 


9 


3. Congress had no power to raise money. 


agree in 


4. Congress had no power to regulate 
commerce. 
5. Congress had no power to prevent 


states from issuing paper money. 
6. Congress could not enforce treaties. 
For the third group the assignment was, 
“Important Events under the Articles of 
Confederation.” These items were to be 
treated: 
1. Final peace treaty of 1783. 
Soldiers’ Meeting; Shays’s Rebellion. 
Geography of the Northwest Territory. 
Ordinance of 1787. 
Important provisions of the ordinance. 
6. Need for power for 


eress. 
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seen more Con- 

7. The Annapolis Convention. 

The pupils consulted various histories and 
encyclopedias in our library. They worked 
under the direction of the class and group 
leaders. When the groups had organized 
their material and had it ready to present to 
the class, the socialized recitation began. 
The preparation and recitation took two 
weeks’ time. At the close of the recitation 


the facts summed and the class 
tested. 

They were now ready for an assignment 
of topics on “Making the Constitution.” The 
purpose was to learn why the Constitution 
was necessary and how the adopted consti- 
tution remedied the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. The review questions covered the 
period of the Articles of Confederation and 
their defects. 

The subject for the first group was, “The 
Necessity for a Constitution.” 
be expanded were: 

1. Bhe failure of the Annapolis Conven- 
tion. 

2. The plan of Congress to hold a conven- 
tion in Philadelphia in May, 1787. 

3. Why Philadelphia was chosen. 

4. The colonies that sent delegates. 

5. Leading men of the convention. 

6. Efforts to revise and amend the Articles 
of Confederation. 

7. Why it was decided that a new consti- 
tution should be written. 

The subject for the second group was, 
“Questions Which Arose in Writing the Con- 
stitution.” Answers to the following queries 
were sought: 


were up 


The ideas to 


1. Should a _ national government be 
formed? 
2. How should states be represented in 


Congress? 

3. How should members in Congress be 
proportioned? 

4. Should slaves be counted in the popula- 
tion? 

5. How was the slave trade to be regu- 
lated? 

6. How was commerce to be regulated? 

For the third group the theme was, “The 
Plan of Government under the Constitution.” 
These points were taken up: 

1. Parts of government: 

a) Congress—how made up. 

b) President—length of term, duties, 
and so on. 

c) Supreme Court—duties. 

How these departments could remedy 

defects of the Constitution. 

5. Number of states necessary for ratifi- 
cation. 

4. The struggle to ratify and the final 
adoption of the Constitution. 

The topics given above, studied as in the 
previous assignment and presented in social- 
ized recitation, required about two weeks’ 
time. 


9 


PREPARATION FOR DRAMATIZATION 
Because of this intensive study, the class 
had become greatly interested in the Consti- 
tutional Convention of 1787 and wanted to 
dramatize it. The setting was planned first. 


Continued on page 85 
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The School Lunch 


By MARY AGNES DAVIS 


Instructor, Quantity Cookery, Teachers College, Columbia University 


T THIS season, when fruit and vege- 
tables are at their best and very 
plentiful, we should preserve some 
of them for winter use. No matter 
what our menu is, fruit can always be a 
part of it. In September we have peaches, 
pears, apples, plums, and other fruit accord- 
ing to locality, all of which may be saved for 
winter use by canning or drying. Many 
varieties of apples will keep throughout the 
winter, but those which cannot be used im- 
mediately and will not keep may be made 
into apple sauce or dried. 

Fruit that is to be canned should be fresh 
and not overripe. Peaches and pears should 
be canned when they are just beginning to 
soften. Fruit may be canned without sugar 
when it is to be used in cooking; if it is to 
be used on the table, it should be canned 
with Fruit cooked in 
keeps its shape better. 


a sugar sirup 


sugar. 


There are several methods of canning. 
For the 


silver spoon, a 


open-kettle method a saucepan, a 
measuring cup, a paring 
knife, jars and rubbers, and a pan for steri- 
lization are the utensils needed. For home 
canning the glass jar seems to be the best 
All jars and covers should be 


container. 
sterilized before fruit or vegetables are put 


into the jars. To sterilize jars and covers 
put them on the stove in a pan of cold water 
and let the water come slowly to a boil. 
Wien you are ready to fill a jar, lift it 
from the boiling water and set it on a cloth 
wrung from hot water. Fill the jar imme- 
diately. Run a around the inside 
edges of the jar to let out any air that may 
be in it. Dip the jar rubber into boiling 
water, place it on the jar, and put on the 
cover, which is taken directly from boiling 
water. Screw or clamp on the cover, accord- 


spoon 


ing to the kind of jar 
you are using. Turn the 


STEWED TOMATOES 
(Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 
Recipe 
30 large ripe tomatoes, or 3 No. 3 cans tomatoes 
6 quarts boiling water 
1 medium-sized onion 
1 tablespoon salt 
% teaspoon pepper 
% cup sugar 
% cup butter 
5 tablespoons flour 
% cup cold water 


Utensils Needed 

2 dish pans 
1 one-quart measure 
1 wire basket 
1 paring knife 
1 large bow! 
1 large saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 
1 teaspoon 
1 measuring cup 

Wash the tomatoes. Put some boiling 
water into a dish pan. Place a few tomatoes 
at a time in a wire basket, dip them into the 
boiling water, and then into cold water. Re- 
move the skins, and cut each tomato in sev- 
Peel the onion, cut it very fine, 
and add it to the tomatoes. Let the toma- 
toes and onion cook slowly for about a half 
Add the salt, pepper, sugar, and but- 
ter, and cook the tomatoes a few minutes 
longer. Mix the flour and water to a smooth 
paste and stir it into the tomatoes. Let the 
product boil a few minutes before serving. 


eral pieces. 


hour. 


FRESH YEGETABLE Soup 
(Twenty  »ortions of one cup each) 


Recipe 


2 pounds soup beef 


} quarts cold water 
6 medium-sized onions 
10 ripe tomatoes 
6 carrots 
4 medium-sized potatoes 
1 ears corn 
small head cabbage (3 cups chopped) 
1 cup lima beans 
2 tablespoons salt 





iH 


sealed jar upside down (| 
and let it stand for a mf 
while to make sure that 
the cover is tight. 

When the jars of 
canned products are cold, 
they should be wiped, 
labeled with the name of 
the product and the date 
of canning, and put 
away in a cool dark 
place. They should be 
looked over occasionally, 
and any jars that have 
spoiled should be re- 
moved. After opening a 
jar, let the contents air 
an hour or more before 
using. This will re- 
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CW 1d Tomatoes 


( IIs Ol sandwi hes 


Fre sh ruit 


Fresh \egetabl Soup 

i) | \ 

HOS or sandwiches 
Fresh Fruit 


Utensils Nee ded 


paring knife 

large saucepan and cover 
one-quart measure 

dish pan 

food chopper and bowl 
measuring cup 
tablespoon 


a 


Wipe the meat with a clean damp clot! 
Cut it in cubes of about one inch. Put the 
meat and cold water into a saucepan, cover 
it, and let it come slowly to the boiling point. 
After it has been cooking about a half hour, 
prepare and add each vegetable. The onions, 
tomatoes, carrots, and potatoes, after they 
are washed and peeled, should be cut in 
small pieces. When cutting the corn from 
the cobs, scrape them in order to get all of 
the milk. Chop the cabbage. The lima 
beans may be left whole. Keep the mixture 
boiling while you are preparing and adding 
the vegetables. Add the salt, and cook the 
soup about forty-five minutes after you have 
added the last vegetable. Taste; add more 
seasoning if needed. 


CREAM OF PEA Soup 
(Twenty portions of one cup each) 
Rec i pe 


No. 2 cans peas 

6 quarts cold water 
1 medium-sized onion 
2 tablespoons sugar 
% cup butter 

% cup flour 

3 quarts milk 

2 tablespoons salt 

% teaspoon pepper 


9 
o 
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Utensils Needed 


1 can opener 

1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 one-quart measure 

1 paring knife 

1 tablespoon 

1 six-quart double boiler 

1 measuring cup 

1 teaspoon 

1 strainer 

1 bowl 


Open the cans of peas 
and empty them into a 





Milk 
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MENUS FOR SEPTEMBER 


Cream of Pea Soup 
KX IIs and Butter 


\ alloped Potato S 


\t wed Lorn 
tufted lomato Salad 
Leach Custard 


Milk or Cocoa 


BE WASTED 


saucepan. Add the cold 
water, the onion, which 
has been cut in several 
pieces, and the sugar. 
Cover the saucepan and 
let the contents cook un- 
til the peas are soft 
enough to be mashed 
through a strainer. 

While the peas are 
cooking, make a white 
sauce in a double boiler: 
Melt the butter, and add 
the flour, stirring well to 
combine them. Add the 
milk gradually. Let the 
mixture cook until it has 
« thickened and there is no 
taste of flour. Stir the 
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vor of the product. 


sauce occasionally while 
cr (Continued on page 96) 
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Suggestions for Assembly Exercises 
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By James Newell Emery 

SSEMBLY exercises, as conducted in 

the modern junior high school and in 
other schools of upper grades, offer an in- 
valuable point of contact with the pupils. In 
itself the assembly gives both pupil and 
teacher an opportunity of securing a view- 
point of the school as a whole, instead of the 
old-time membership in one classroom and 
its limited interests. This is one of the 
dominant factors in establishing a definite 
echool spirit. It has the incidental advan- 
tage of accustoming the pupils to coming to- 
gether as a whole, quietly, without confu- 
sion or wasted time. It may be made a very 
definite and real help in subordinating the 
interests of the individual to those of society 
as a whole, and in promoting among pupils 
a feeling of consideration for the rights of 
others. 

After the first novelty has worn off, there 
is always danger of developing a monoto- 
nous sameness, which can easily become a 
very real one. The mere coming together of 
certain grades or rooms once a week, while 
possessing a certain definite value, must 
have something more than a parrotlike repe- 
tition of the flag salute, the American’s 
Creed, singing certain songs, and receiving 
such general notices and announcements as 
the principal may wish to give out. Only on 
rare occasions is the assembly a suitable 
place for complaining about certain misde- 
meanors which unruly members of the school 
may have committed. Such complaint is 
foreign to the very tone which should char- 
acterize a school assembly. So far as possi- 
ble, it should be of an inspirational nature, 
and avoid reference to anything unpleasant. 

Too often the school assembly is likely to 
degenerate into a twenty-minute gathering 
of pupils to sing “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner,” listen to Scripture reading, such an- 
nouncements as the principal may wish to 
make, and dismissal. Instead of becoming a 
really inspirational gathering, it becomes a 
routine period that must be gone through, 
lreaded by those in charge and endured 
with bored resignation by the pupils. 

The first requisite of the successful assem- 
bly is preparation beforehand. It should 
follow a certain definite program, carefully 
planned in advance, and should be about a 
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central theme. Above all, it should not be 
allowed to drag, or run over its allotted 
time, except on extraordinary occasions. 
If it is set for three o’clock, for example, that 
time should find the classes in their proper 
seats in the auditorium, and the exercises 
ready to start at the stroke of three. There 
should be no delay caused by waiting for 
classes to take their places in the hall, find- 
ing music, hunting up a pianist, or similar 
preventable causes. 

An excellent and commonly used device 
is holding a certain room responsible for the 
program. In such case, however, it should 
center round some central and timely theme, 
and the room teacher or committee should 
be assigned the date and subject sufficiently 
early so that ample time for preparation has 
been allowed. The use of rivalry among the 
various classrooms is a legitimate motive, 
and often brings to light much hidden and 
valuable talent. Occasionally there may be 
talks by the principal or speakers from out- 
side the school, care always being taken that 
the speakers have a real, vital message 
which will carry home to the adolescents 
concerned. 

The school which is fortunate enough to 
have the use of either a motion picture ap- 
paratus, stereopticon lantern, or similar 
projection equipment has a great advantage, 
for a wealth of such material may be brought 
before the school. A talk with a dozen or so 
slides or one of the reels of still film may 
make a deep and lasting impression. With 
a motion picture reel a lesson may often be 
taught more graphically than in any other 
way. 

Appended are given a number of central 
ideas for the basis of a series of assembly 
programs. Many of these may be aided with 
slides, picturols or motion picture films, pos- 
sibly with dramatization. Still others may 
be used as the basis for brief and effective 
talks. 

Habit. A graphic talk explaining in sim- 
ple language how habits are formed, how 
the greater part of our daily life is a collec- 
tion of habits, with emphasis on the desir- 
ability of forming good habits and avoiding 
harmful ones. 

Choice of Vocation. Some of the advan- 
tages and drawbacks of various trades, kinds 
of business and professions. 
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Some Interesting Americans: 


Roosevelt; George Washington (slides) ; 
Abraham Lincoln (S. V. E. picturol) ; 
Thomas A. Edison (admirable three-reel 


motion picture film available from General 
Electric Company); Luther Burbank; Will- 
iam McKinley; Roger Williams; Andrew 
Jackson; Calhoun, Webster and Henry Clay; 
Robert E. Lee; Ulysses 8. Grant. 

History: The Pilgrims; Columbus and 
His Voyages; The Constitution (Old Iron- 
sides). Motion picture films and slides are 
available for most of these subjects. 

Transportation: by road; by railroad; by 
air; by water (canoe to modern steamship) ; 
ocean freight. Visual helps in the way of 
slides and motion picture films available for 
most of these. 

Where Some of the Things We Eat Come 
From: coffee; tea; cocoa; meat; milk; 
bread; fruits; sugar; butter. All of these 
lend themselves readily to screen illustration. 

Where Some of Our Clothing Comes From: 
silk; wool; cotton; leather; rubber. 

Science: the stars, sun, moon; why we 
need pure water; mysteries of snow; the ori- 
gin of coal; how the world was formed. 

Authors: Longfellow; Riley; Hawthorne; 
Eugene Field. Brief selections from the 
works of each of these writers. 

Hygiene: good posture; cigarettes; fresh 
air; nourishing foods; sleep. 

Life in Other Parts of the World: China; 
India; Japan; Korea; Burma; South Amer- 
ica; Near East; Africa. Admirable oppor- 
tunities for screen presentation. 

Industries 

Animal Life 

Miscellaneous: The Origin of the Book; 
With the Coast-Guards; Lighthouses; Punc- 
tuality; Safety Suggestions; The Rights of 
the Other Fellow; How Law and Government 
Originated. 

Other ideas will suggest themselves to the 
wide-awake teacher so that the assembly 
exercises may be a real means of awakening 
the school to the notable things in the world 
to-day, and make the weekly gatherings a 
real and vital force in the development of 
character. In the hands of the faculty lies 
a real opportunity to make the assembly one 
of the most effective parts of the entire 
school curriculum. 
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Getting Acquainted with Kipling 
By Margaret D. Moore 


Note This is the first of a series of biographical sketches that 
will appear in this department throughout the year 


RE you a person who feels lost if you 

have no school work to do, or a friend 
to talk to, or a movie to see, or a dance or 
social gathering to attend, or can you sit 
down happily with a book and lose yourself 
in the author’s thoughts and imaginings, no 
natter what paucity of outside entertain- 
ment there may be? 

Whether you belong to the first or to the 
second group, is it not true that you desire 
for your boys and girls an acquaintance with 
writers of real worth that they may be not 
only independent of circumstances when in 
need of entertainment and diversion, but able 
to enlarge their outlook and sympathies by 
finding book friends in all countries and 
from all types of people, and seeing wonder- 
ful parts of the world through the eyes of 
artists in words? 

If for no other reason than the suggestive- 
ness and lack of literary value of the news- 
stand literature to which they are exposed 
on every hand, and their natural desire for 
action and excitement, should we not intro- 
duce to them authors who write exciting and 
satisfying stories of real worth? 

Just as meeting a person and learning 
something of his life and experiences makes 
one know him and become interested in him, 
so hearing of incidents in the lives of prose 
writers and poets that will appeal to boys 
and girls of the age to which they are told, is 
almost certain to arouse real interest in 
these writers and a desire to read what they 
have written. 

THE StTorY OF RUDYARD KIPLING 

A great steamship was on its way from 
India to England. On board was a little boy 
of five, with his ayah or Indian nurse. He 
was being sent away from his father and 
mother to go to school in England. There 
were several reasons why he could not stay 
in India. For one thing, the climate was too 
hot. Then there were no good schools in In- 
dia and his family wanted him to be educated 
in their own country. 

At about the time of our Civil War a young 
man, John Lockwood Kipling by name, had 
met a young woman named Alice MacDonald, 
at Rudyard Lake, near her home in England. 
They fell in love and were married and she 
went back with him to India where he was 
curator, or director, of a museum at Lahore. 
Everyone liked the new Mrs. Kipling and 
she soon earned the reputation of being “the 
wittiest woman in India.” At Bombay, on 
December 3, 1865, a little baby was born to 
them. They named him Rudyard. 

It was this boy, now five years old, who 


was on board the steamship, going to Eng- 
land to school at a place called Westward Ho. 
The school was a very plain old building with 
big sand-hills behind it. Between the back 
of the building and the hillside was a long 
corridor where the boys had all kinds of 
good times and planned many adventures 
that Kipling later wrote about in a book 
called Stalky and Co. This you will want to 
read sometime. 

He remained in England at school until he 
was seventeen; then he returned to India. 
He must have been a good student, in spite 
of all his fun and adventures, for he imme- 
diately became a reporter on the staff of a 
very important newspaper in Lahore. There 
he had a chance to get acquainted with many 
groups of people—the officers and soldiers 
in the English army who had been sent there 
by Queen Victoria to keep the native Indians 
in order (India, you know, is a part of the 
British Empire) ; the natives, many of whom 
had no education; and the travelers and ad- 
venturers who came to India. He often 
went hunting in the great jungle, too, and he 
learned much about the jungle animals and 
their ways. He often had to travel to differ- 
ent parts of the country so that he knew the 
hill country, the plains, and the mountains. 

After a time he began to write stories and 
poems about the life of the people among 
whom he was living, and published them in 
the paper for which he was a reporter. Some 
of these stories were true and some were only 
imaginary. The people in India appreciated 
them, but when he sent some to London no 
one read them at first, although later his sto- 
ries became very popular there. Now, it is 
believed, his books are read by more people 
than those of any other British author living 
to-day—for he is still living in his home in 
England. 

Kipling early began to write about things 
outside of India. He was always trying. to 
pick up facts and he would ask everyone he 
met all kinds of questions. “Sometimes from 
a single conversation with one who knew, 
he could pick up enough details about a 
nation, a trade, a ship, a locomotive, or a 
school to make himself seem an authority” 
on that subject. 

When he was twenty-two he returned to 
England for a visit. Instead of taking the 
direct route to England, through the Red 
Sea, the Mediterranean, and the Strait of 
Gibraltar, he visited China and Japan, then 
crossed the Pacific Ocean to San Francisco. 
Two years had passed since he left India, so 
it was 1889 when he reached America. 

He was still interested in his old paper, 
The Pioneer, and wrote a series of letters 
for it, which were later published under the 
title, American Notes. Some of you would 
enjoy reading the book even now, if you 


would like to know what Kipling thought 
about our country and people at that time. 

Here is a description of his bathing—or 
trying to bathe—in Great Salt Lake. “ ‘Have 
faith,’ said the commercial traveler, as he 
walked into water heavy with quicksilver. 
‘Walk!’ I walked, and I walked till my legs 
flew up and I had to walk as one struggling 
with a high wind, but still I rode head and 
shoulders above the water. It was a horrible 
feeling, this inability to sink. Swimming 
was not much use. You couldn’t get a grip 
on the water, so I e’en sat me down and 
drifted like a luxurious anemone among the 
hundreds that were bathing in that place. 
You could wallow for three-quarters of an 
hour in that warm, sticky brine and fear no 
evil consequences, but when you came out 
you were coated with white salt from top to 
toe. And if you accidentally swallowed a 

nouthful of the water, you died. This is 
true, because I swallowed half a mouthful 
and was half-dead in consequence.” 

But to me the most interesting chapter of 
the American Notes is the one in which he 
tells of his visit to Mark Twain, the author 
of Tom Sawyer. I think Kipling must have 
liked Tom Sawyer as well as we do, for he 
certainly overcame many difficulties in trying 
to see its author. After he finally found him, 
Kipling wrote—“The thing that struck me 
first was that he was an elderly man; yet, 
after a minute’s thought, I perceived that it 
was otherwise, and in five minutes, the eyes 
looking at me, I saw that the gray hair was 
an accident of the most trivial. He was 
quite young. I was shaking his hand. I was 
smoking his cigar, and I was hearing him 
talk—this man I had learned to love and ad- 
mire fourteen thousand miles away.” 

Kipling liked America so much that after 
he had returned to England he married an 
American girl, came back here and built a 
house in Vermont, where his eldest child, 
Josephine, was born. But after some years 
he went back to England to stay. 

Always Kipling has been much interested 
in boys and girls, but it was not until he had 
children of his own that he wrote the two 
Jungle Books, which many of you have read 
and enjoyed. If you have not read them 
they are good ones to start with. They tell 
of a boy-hero, Mowgli, who was brought up 
in the jungle by wolves, had the elephant, 
the python, the monkey, the tiger, and the 
cobra for his friends, and could speak to 
them in their language. Kipling wrote the 
Just So Stories, too, in which he tells in a 
very humorous way how the elephant got 
his trunk, how the rhinoceros got his 
wrinkled skin, and how the cat walked “by 
his lone” at night. 

Kipling has written poems, too, and many 
of them you will like tu hear. “The Ballad 
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of East and West” tells how two strong men, 

one from England and one a native-born In- 

dian, different in many ways, find that, they 

are really brothers when they meet face to 

face. This is the way it begins: 

Oh, East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

rill Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat; 

But there is neither East no1 
Breed, nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they 
come from the ends of the earth! 


West, Border, no1 


And there is “Gunga Din,” a story about 
an Indian killed 
while carrying water to a wounded soldier. 
It is written in the rough language of the 
British soldiers, but it is a hero-story for all 
that. I'll read the last part to you. (Read, 
beginning with the following lines.) 


water-carrier, who was 


I shan’t forgit the night 

When I dropped be’ind the fight 

With a bullet where my belt-plate should ’a’ been. 

| was chokin’ mad with thirst, 

An’ the man that spied me first 

Was our good old grinnin’, gruntin’ Gunga Din. 
Perhaps you have seen another poem, “If,” 

‘ramed wall motto in many houses. 

If you like, I will read it to you some day. 
When Queen Victoria had reigned sixty 

years she had a Diamond Jubilee. Every 

poet in the kingdom was invited to write a 

poem in honor of the occasion. The writer 

of the poem chosen as the best was to have 

the high honor of becoming poet laureate, 

the salaried officer in the royal household of 


ised as a 


Great Britain who is expected to compose 


verses in celebration of great events or 


special occasions. A hundred poems were 
written in honor of Queen Victoria and in 
praise of the British Empire, and the writer 
of one of them, Robert Bridges, was chosen 
poet laureate. No one remembers the poem 
he wrote, but the one Kipling wrote is quoted 
everywhere and is in many of our school- 
books and hymn books. 
it was not chosen for the prize is because, in- 


Perhaps the reason 


stead of praising his country, he questioned 
whether all her pomp and power were as 
great as “an humble and a contrite heart.” 
[ think you have heard it; perhaps you have 
ung it in church or church school. It is 
called This is the first 
stanza 


“Recessional.” 





God of our fathers, known of old 
Lord of our far-flung battle line 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold 
Dominion over palm and pine— 
Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 

Some day, if you like, we will make a study 
of the whole poem. 

There are other stories and poems that I 
do not have time to tell you about. Some are 
in our school library and others in the town 
library. Perhaps you have some at home. 


I will put on the bulletin board a list of the 
books and stories that I think you would en- 
joy, and we can make this a Kipling month. 
Be on the lookout for pictures of Kipling and 
his home, or for newspaper or magazine 
articles about him, and we can put them on 
the bulletin board also. Then I wonder how 
you would enjoy taking a period each week 
for the rest of the month for recommending 
to one another those of his poems and stories 
you have particularly liked. 





SUGGESTIONS TO TEACHERS 

The following is a list of additional recom- 
mended stories by Rudyard Kipling, with 
reading ages likely to enjoy them for them- 
selves. Of course they can be read to the 
children several years earlier. 

I—Books. 

1. “Captains Courageous”—the story of a 
boy on a fishing schooner on the Newfound- 
land Banks. (12-14) 

2. “Songs for Youth’—(13-14) 








By JOHN 


The goldenrod has been chosen by both 
Alabama and Nebraska as a state flower. 
There are over eighty species of golden- 
rod found in the United States. In Europe 
the plant is so popular that flower-lovers 
grow it in their gardens. 

In planning the design, first locate the 
area for the panel. Next, sketch in the 
radiating lines of the two main plant 
tems. These are arranged so as to curve 
inward on each side toward the panel. 
Block in lightly the general shape of each 
group of blossoms. 





A September Blackboard Calendar 





T. LEMOS 


Sketch the blossoms in deep yellow, us- 
ing four or five little short strokes radi- 
ating outward in a star shape. After you 
have done this, put in little touches of 
light brown. 

Add touches of gray-green toward the 
stems. Color the stems and leaves gray- 
green and add a little brown near the bot- 
tom of the leaves. 

Color the whole calendar panel white 
and sketch the lines and lettering in with 
violet. The outside border may be light 
blue-green, lavender, or deep yellow. 


\ 
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8. “Puck of Pook’s Hill” 
4. “Rewards and Fairies” 


The last two are a series of tales in which 
a British boy and girl learn intimate, roman- 
tic details about the early heroes of England 
from Puck, the chief of British fairies. (9- 
14) 

5. “Kim”—The story of a street waif in 
India who accompanies a holy man in his 
quest for a sacred river. (13—) 

II—Short Stories. 

1. “Wee Willie Winkie” 

2. “Baa, Baa, Black Sheep” 

3. “The Ship That Found Itself” 

4. “Moti-guj—Mutineer” 

All of the poems and many of the stories 
should be read aloud by the teacher to the 
pupils, in clear, pleasing tones, with appre- 
ciation and feeling, before pupils read them 
for themselves. It will not be necessary to 
read the books entirely through, but the 
teacher will find that reading aloud or telling 
the story to an exciting point will arouse 
their desire to finish it, when sometimes Kip- 
ling’s unusual style might discourage the 
poorer readers. 

In telling or reading the story of Kipling 
I should have at hand all available large 
pictures of Kipling and his background, and 
If your 
school has a projector, small pictures may 
be used. With the help of a colleague you 
can even arrange an illustrated lecture for 
the two grades together, or for an assembly 
program. 


show them at appropriate points. 


History Completion Test on the 
Constitution 


By Harvey Haeberle 


ISTRIBUTE mimeographed copies of 

this test to the pupils, or copy the out- 
line on the blackboard. Have the pupils com- 
plete the sentences by filling in the blanks 
with the correct answers. 

1. The Constitutional Convention was held 
at the city of in the year 

2. Previous to the present Constitution, 
the United States was governed by a set of 
laws called the ; and the most out- 
standing defect of this code of rules was its 
inability to —_—_., 

3. The — plan, which was proposed 
by Madison, became the basis of the Consti- 
tution, 

4, —_——— is known as the Father of the 
Constitution. 

5. The president 
Convention was 





of the Constitutional 
6. The great peacemaker and compromiser 
of the Convention was ’ 
7. The basis of representation in Con- 
gress was a compromise between the 
and the ———— states. 


8. The counting of slaves was a compro- 
mise between the and the 





states. 
9. The regulation of commerce was a com- 
promise between the ———— and the 





states. 

10. The three departments into which the 
Constitution has divided the government 
, and 

11. Arranging the provisions of the Con- 
stitution in clear and direct language was 
largely the work of — 

12. The supporters of the Constitution 
were called 

13. Two prominent statesmen who had 
taken an active part in bringing about the 
Revolutionary War but who opposed the 
Constitution were and . 

14. Hamilton, Madison, and Jay wrote a 
series of papers called which won 
the support of many people for the Consti- 
tution. 


are : 











15. The number of states necessary to 
ratify the Constitution before it became ef- 
fective was : 

16. The determining state to ratify the 
Constitution was ————; the last state to 
ratify was . 

17. An addition to the Constitution, ef- 
fecting a change in the government, is 
termed 

18. Constitution Day is observed on 

to commemorate the completion of 
the Constitution of the United States. 


ANSWERS 
1. Philadelphia 
1787 
2. Articles of Confederation 
Enforce laws 
3. Virginia 
4. Madison 
5. Washington 
6. Franklin 
7. Large 
Small 
8. Southern 
Northern 


9. Southern agricultural 
Northern manufacturing 

10. Executive 
Legislative 
Judicial 

11. Gouverneur Morris 

12. Federalists 

13. Patrick Henry 
Samuel Adams 

14. “The Federalist” 

15. Nine 

16. New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 

17. Amendment 

18. September 17 


Poem Studies 
By Lillie Allen Smith 


“How THEY BROUGHT THE GOooD NEWS FRo 
GHENT TO AIX”? 


R. BROWNING is authority for th 
statement that there is no historical! 
foundation for this poem. Though the events 
are purely imaginary, the route may b 
traced on a map of the Netherlands—Ghent, 
Lokeren, Boom, Duffeld, Mecheln, Aershot, 
Hasselt, Looz, Tongres, Dalhem, Aix—a dis- 
tance of one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
It seems that the town of Aix is in a state 
of siege and that it cannot hold out much 
longer; in fact, the enemy has demanded 
surrender by noon. However, a treaty of 
peace had been signed at Ghent on the pre- 
ceding day. By midnight, with the proper 
eredentials, three men on horseback are on 
their way, in an effort to save the town from 
surrender. 

The three friends are Joris, Dirck and “IT”. 
At Hasselt, Dirck’s horse, Roos, sinks ex- 
hausted. Aix is in sight and the sun high 
in the sky, when Joris’ horse falls dead. 
Then only “my Roland” is left to bear the 
good news. 

The meter presents an interesting study 
because the rhythm suggests the thought. 
There is the excitement of the start, the 
steady measured gallop of the fresh horses, 
the halting pace of the wearied horses, the 
frantic efforts of Roland’s rider to urge him 
on, and the breath of relief when the ride 
is over—all imitated in the sound of the 
meter. 

“To A WATERFOWL” 


Biographers tell us that Bryant was cross- 
ing the fields one November evening on his 
way to Plainfield to see if there was an open- 
ing there for a young lawyer. His future 
was uncertain; he had no work. His atten- 
tion was arrested by the southward flight 
of a wild goose. He stood and watched it 
as long as it was in sight. 

To me the poem always brings the picture 
not only of the solitary bird, which he de- 
scribes outlined against the rosiness of the 
sky, but also of the lonely man who stands 
watching in the midst of autumn cornfields. 
And this word-picture, with its brown fields 
in the shadow of approaching darkness and 
its softly tinted evening sky, is more clear in 
detail than the memory of many pictures | 
have seen. In fact, something of the at- 
mosphere of Millet’s masterpieces clings to 
this mental picture. 

The three parts of the poem are the de- 
scription, the author’s meditation concern- 
ing the bird’s flight and destination, and the 
lesson. Some critics believe the poem would 


have been a more perfect gem of literature 
(Continued on page 92) 
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Tubular Steel Combination Desk No. 101 

An old time favorite in type, but built 

according to modern principles of excel 

lence. A good all purpose desk when 

arranged in sizes providing for varying 
ages and heights of pupils. 


i 


~ 


Steel Adjustable Desk and Chair, Pedes- 
tal type, No. 104—Where fixed desks 
(permanently placed) are preferred or 
best suited to the work, this popular 
adjustable type meets all principles of 
correct sizing and posture, 
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Seating may determine 
whether those I0 years 
willbe a sentence or 


a privilege. 


6) N years of school attendance 
will influence or form the pos- 
ture habits of a lifetime. With compul- 
sory education, posture principles and com- 
fort in seating should be considered. 
Good posture promotes good health. Cor- 
rect seating is essential to good posture. 
Research and investigation by specialists in 
seating posture and schoolroom practice have 
fixed certain principles governing posture. 
School seating should be—can be —con- 
structed and proportioned in accord with 
accepted posture principles. ‘“‘American”’ 
steel school seats are so built. 
The facts are available. Investigate. Be- 
come informed that you may distinguish be- 
tween seating truths and selling propaganda. 


American Seating Company 


16 E. Jackson Blvd. 


All ] Principal Cities 


Chicago, Illinois 


‘Branches in 


American products are distributed nationally by accred- 
ited warehousing distributors on a One-Price Policy. 
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Have you any seating in your school 
like this? Can a child make real progress 
or love his work under such conditions? 
Circulation retarded, eyes strained, all 
principles of health and hygiene violated 

is it economy to use such seating? 
This is a photograph of a school in a 

prosperous community. 


Universal Desk No. 134 


Two boys of 
ihe same age, in the same class. A few 


movements of an adjustment wrench, 

and both were seated comfortably and 

without danger of developing incorrect 

posture habit. Such furniture contributes 
to school efficiency. 
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FRE EAs orall of the following pamphlets availableto 

school officials and teachers interested in posture 
and seating. They constitute conclusions reached by a seating 
authority, Dr. Henry 1—Seating Equipment for High Schools. 
Eastman Bennett, fol- 2—Seating Arrangements in the Class- 


room. 


3—School Seats Too High. 


lowing exhaustive 
research and study. 











4— Why Tables and Chairs in the Classroom. 
5—Uses and Limitations of Movable School 
Seating. 
The Buying of School Equipment 
7—A Study in School Posture and Seating 
8—Hygiene of the Seat Back. 
9—School Posturein Relation to Visceral Organs. 


10—Scoliosis and School Seating—A Study 
in Arm Rests. 

1i—Left Handedness. 

12—For the Comfort of the Crippled Child 

13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 

14—Grade Distribution of School Desk Sizes. 

15—Tablet Arm Chairs—Their Use and Abuse. 
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In order that all of our readers may 
tertainment material in ample time to prepare 
their programs, the longer plays for a given month will, 

» far as practicable, be published a month in advance. 


In this issue will be found a Columbus Day play and a 
Riley Program. In the October issue will appear a Hal- 
loween play and dance, additional recitation material, and 
mu ppropriate to the month. 


Columbus at the Court of Spain 


Written by the 6A History Class, West Ward School, Colum- 
» City, Indiana, under direction of Miss Agnes Evans, Teacher 


CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 
KING FERDINAND—Red sateen robe trimmed 
in gold braid. Red and gold crown. 
QUEEN ISABELLA—Purple robe trimmed in gold 


braid. Purple and gold crown. 
| 1, Black sateen robe trimmed in red. 
| 2. Purple sateen robe trimmed in 
LORDS gold. 


3. Yellow robe trimmed in gold. 
1. White robe trimmed in gold. 
5. Black robe trimmed in gold. 

LADY-IN-WAITING—Spanish costume of lace, 
Spanish combs and fan. 

Four LApies—Costumes of varied colors, with 

lace overskirts. (Dyed lace curtains may be used 
for this purpose.) 
Spike hats. Coats of blue and gray. 
Tight-fitting long silk hose. Carry or hold long 
spears. (These may be made of cardboard paint- 
ed or covered with paper.) 

CoLUMBUS—Black 
silver. 


GUARDS 


sateen robe trimmed in 


PrioR—Black robe of woolen material. Black 
cowl. . 
CARDINAL—Red sateen robe. 
match. 
First Wise MAN—Purple and gold sateen robe. 
SECOND WIsE MAN—Black and silver sateen 
robe. Headdress of each, and that of Cardinal, 
looks like a square cushion placed on top of head, 
with a square of material hanging to shoulders. 
HERALD—Military cape and knee-length trous- 
ers. Hats may be made of crepe paper in same 
color. Cut a strip of thin cardboard of length to 
fit head and cover with cloth or crepe paper. Cut 
a circular piece of paper and gather to fit band. 
Make a plume by cutting each side of a strip of 
crepe paper into very narrow strips and curling. 
INDIANS—Indian costumes—blankets may be 
used or boys’ Indian suits—feather headbands, 
weapons (rude), painted faces. 


Headdress to 


Note—Descriptions of costumes are given for 
those who wish to use them. However, the play may 
be given in more simple form, without elaborate cos- 
tumes. Gold and silver paper may be used effec- 
tively where these colors are mentioned. 

High-back chairs may be used for throne; or a 
throne may be made of boxes, draped with some 
heavy material. 


ACT I 
SCENE I 
Scene—Throne of the Court of Spain. 


Queen, Cardinal, Lords and Ladies of the Court 
assembled. Guards at doors and one at throne. 


King, 


(Enter Herald hurriedly from left.) 

HERALD (kneeling, bowing before throne, then 
standing) —Your Majesties, Christopher Colum- 
bus. 

QUEEN (motioning with scepter)—Give him 
entrance. 

(Enter Columbus with Herald, left. Both bow 
low and kneel. Herald retires. Columbus stands 
near throne and to right near the Cardinal’s 
table.) 

COLUMBUS (rising)—Your Majesties, King and 
Queen of Spain, I have come to beg your assist- 
ance in making a voyage to the East Indies by 
sailing west. 

QUEEN—Find the East by sailing west? 

(Courtiers look at each other significantly, tap 
foreheads, wink at one another, etc.) 

CoLUMBUS—Yes, your Majesties, find the East 
by sailing west. (Unrolls maps on large table in 
front of Cardinal. Cardinal shows great inter- 
est.) Here I have some fine maps and other in- 
formation from the great Toscanelli, who thinks 
as I do that China and Japan lie to the west, and 
can be reached by sailing directly westward. I 
am very sure that this will be a great success and 
that the Spaniards will beat the Portuguese to 
the East Indies, for they are sailing down the 
coast of Africa. There are great quantities of 
jewels in the East and wonderful cities. When I 
have discovered the new route to the East and 
bring home jewels, gold, silver, silks and spices 
in untold amounts, it will make Spain the richest 
country in Europe. 

QUEEN (shaking head)—Columbus, I do not 
think by any means that we can consider such a 
request as this that we know nothing of. Spain, 
as you well know, is spending much time and 
money fighting the Moors, who are a strong peo- 
ple and are threatening all Christendom. We 
need all of our money for this one and only task. 

KING—We are having great difficulty in fight- 
ing the Moors. Spain will soon become a poor 
country if she does not drive this foe from her 
door. 

QUEEN—I know nothing about these foolish 
ideas of sailing west to find the East. I know 
little of your chance for success in crossing the 
Sea of Darkness. 

KING—I fear even beating the Portuguese will 
have to wait. The wars with the Moors are 
draining our country of money. 

QUEEN (sadly)—Yes, I fear, Columbus, that at 
present we can do nothing. However, as soon as 
we defeat the Moors perhaps plans can be made. 

COLUMBUS (bowing)—Farewell, your Majes- 
ties. I hope you will soon defeat the Moors and 
that you can give me aid when I return. 
stage slowly, arms folded, head bowed.) 


(Leaves 


(Curtain to show lapse of time during which 


the Moors were defeated.) 


SCENE II 
(The Moors have been defeated. Scene same 
as in first. Enter Herald bowing, kneeling.) 





HERALD—Your Majesties, Christopher Colun 
bus and the Prior of St. Mary’s. 

Kinc—Permit them to enter. 

(Enter Columbus and Prior, left. Both kneel 
before King and Queen. Prior retires to left.) 

CoLuMBUS—Your Majesties, King Ferdinand 
and Queen Isabella, I have come again to lay my 
plans before you for a westward voyage to the 
East Indies. Your good friend, the Prior from 
the Convent of Saint Mary’s, brought me here. 
He has told Martin Alonzo Pinzon about my) 
plans. This great sea captain has grown so in 
terested in my voyage that he has promised not 
only to furnish some money but also to accom- 
pany me himself. 

K1nc—Before we arrive at a decision, we de- 
sire that you lay your case before our Wise Men. 

(Herald brings in two Wise Men from right, 
who kneel before the King and Queen. One stands 
at right and one at left.) 

KING (to Columbus)—Present your proposi- 
tion to our. Wise Men. 

CoLUMBUS—I have asked aid from the King 
and Queen to help me find the East by sailing 
west. (Unfolds maps.) Here I have some fine 
maps and other inform 7 from the great 
Toscanelli who thinks as I do that China and 
Japan lie to the westward and can be reached by 
sailing directly west. (Wise Men come to table 
to view the maps.) Iam sure that this will be a 
great success, and the Spaniards will beat the 
Portuguese to the East Indjes, for they are sail- 
ing down the coast of Africa. (A Wise Man at 
right moves disgustedly back to right.) There 
are great quantities of jewels in the East and 
wonderful cities. When I have discovered the 
East Indies and have brought home untold wealth, 
Spain will then be the richest country in Europe. 

ist Wise MAN—I think the idea of this man 
is very fine. Why not let him at least try? 
(Lords and Ladies show by action either agree- 
ment or disagreement all through the speeches 
about the voyage.) 

2p WIsE MAN—I think the idea is foolish 
nothing but a waste of money. We have not very 
much money; we have to pay our war debts from 
fighting the Moors. 

ist WIisE MAN—Think! This man may bring 
back great riches from the East, as he says. He 
is not crazy. The Greeks, years ago, said the 
world was round, and I think so too. 

2p WISE MAN—That may all be true, but how 
about this Sea of Darkness? What if the mon- 
sters in it should take Columbus and his men to 
the bottom of the sea, thus losing much money 
and life? 


ist WIsE MAN—Perhaps these monsters are all 


imaginary. The pirates and fanciful sailors just 
tell of such things. Columbus should be given a 
chance. 


2p Wis—E MAN—These monsters are not imag- 
inary. Even Toscanelli says that the stories of 
the Sea of Darkness may be true. 
(Continued on page 74) 
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Made to remove the dangerous film that forms on 
teeth —that stains and darkens teeth and is the chief 
source of decay and pyorrhea. Urged widely by 
dentists. Will you accept a free supply to try? 


N AY we send you, free, enough tartar are the chief cause of pyor- 
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ist WISE MAN—How can you prove your state- 
ment? I know this man has received information 
from Toscanelli, and he says that the world is 
round and that the East can be reached by sail- 
ing west. Let us hear from the King. 

KING 

CARDINAL (standing and bowing to the King) 
—With your permission. (Turning to Colum- 
bus)—Columbus, do you mean that those maps 
and letters are from the great Toscanelli of 
Italy ? 

CARDINAL (turning to King and Queen) 
Your Majesties, even the great Toscanelli of 
Italy agrées with him, so why not you? While 
we stand here idle the Portuguese will find a 
route to the East. This is our chance to beat the 
Portuguese and win honor, wealth, and glory for 


ourselves. 


Cardinal, what is your opinion? 


QUEEN (to Columbus)—Should we give aid, 
what would it mean to Spain? 

GoLuMBUS—It will mean much wealth, honor, 
and glory. I feel fully justified, though, in asking 
that I be made admiral of the ocean, ruler of the 
heathen countries that I discover, and that in 
return for assuming one eighth of the expenses 
of the voyage myself, one eighth of the profits of 
the voyages must be mine. But I promise to use 
these profits in fitting out an expedition to drive 


CoLuMBUS (joyfully)—Your Majesties, I can 
only thank you now for this wonderful kindness, 
but when I return I shall then repay you with the 
riches of the East. 

QUEEN e boats be made ready, men 
provided, and provisions prepared. 





ACT II 
Have three chairs—one beside 
the King’s and Queen’s. 
pleted his first voyage.) 

HERALD (left)—Your Majesties, 
Columbus. 

QUEEN 

(Enter 
birds, and Indian weapons. 


(Scene same. 
Columbus has com- 


Christopher 


Permit his entrance. 

Columbus with siz Indians, stuffed 
Indians are ill at 
ease. King and Queen arise as Columbus enters. 
Lords bow, Ladies curtsy. After Columbus bows 
he is invited to sit beside King. Five Indians sit 
on floor. Chief kneels on one knee.) 

QUEEN—Pray be seated, most worthy Colum- 
bus. 

CoLuMBUS—Great King and Queen of Spain, I 
have proved that the East can be reached by sail- 
ing west. Here are six Indians I found there. 
Listen to one of their war whoops. (Makes mo- 
tions to Indian chief with hands and mouth. 
Indians give war whoop and war dance, keeping 


time with a tom-tom.) Here are birds and weap- 
ons of warfare that I found in the East. After 
much disappointment and hardship and toil we 
crossed the Sea of Darkness safely. We saw no 
monsters and found none of the terrors one reads 
and hears talked of. I sailed directly to the 
Canary Islands, and here I remained a few days 
to repair a ship, the “Pinta.” Some of the unruly 
sailors broke its rudder. While we were on the 
Canary Islands a volcano erupted and my men 
became frightened because they thought it was a 
bad omen. A rumor came up that Portuguese 
sailors were lurking in near-by waters. We 
started from the Canary Islands on September 6. 
For four weeks we were on the open ocean. 
At last we saw two birds, then we ran into an 
immense prairie of seaweed. Next, we saw a 
flock of sandpipers. We sailed on through heavy 
rain and storms. We saw flying fish and sighted 
wild ducks at night. The trade winds were car- 
rying us directly westward. The next night at 
ten o’clock a light was seen in the distance, mov- 
ing to and fro. At two o’clock land was seen in 
the moonlight. A little later we dropped the 
sails and waited for day. I have discovered the 
East Indies. Soon Spain will recognize her 
wealth and renown. 

QUEEN (graciously)—We are glad you made a 
success of the trip, and we shall equip you with 





the Turks out of Jerusalem. 
QUEEN (deep in thought)—Your 
demands are too great. Spain can- 
not afford the risk of losing money, 
ships, and men in such an uncer- 
tain enterprise. 
(King nods assent.) 
CoLUMBUS—Then, your 
ties, I shali seek 


Majes- 
k aid from France 
and let her have this opportunity 
to gain untold riches. (Bows, and 
leaves in discouragement. Wise 
Man at right very haughty.) 

CARDINAL — Your Majesties, 
should France aid Columbus, and 
he succeed, Spain will lose power. 
I fear we have missed a great 
opportunity. 

lst WIs—E MAN—Your Majesties, 
you are losing a great chance, for 
think of the riches and renown we 
should win in beating Portugal and 
in finding a route to the 
East. Columbus has high and true 
ideals, your Majesties. 


France 


2p WIsE MAN—Since he has left, 
I too think we have missed helping 
our country, Spain. I feel that 
Columbus knows he is right. 

CARDINAL—Agreeing to his de- 
mands will make Spain a world 
power in case he succeeds, and I 
fee] that he will succeed. 

QUEEN (excitedly) Send for 
him quickly before he leaves the 
city. (Herald leaves.) I believe 
you are right. I hope we find him. 
(Lords and Ladies move 
and converse. 
and Herald. Columbus kneels.) 

QuEEN—We have decided to meet 
your demands, 


around 








Re-enter Columbus 





Fairy Hide and Seek 


Saran Grames CLARK Rours Srepuens Porter 
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another outfit for a second voyage. 
I was very wrong in saying it was 
foolish to find the East by sailing 
west when I knew so little about 
facts. Accept the sincere appreci- 
ation of all Spain for your helping 
her in this great enterprise. 


A Health Song 


By Maude M. Grant 
Tune: “Auld Lang Syne” 
Oh, all the little boys and girls 
Who early go to bed, 
Have bodies strong and eyes s0 
bright, 
And cheeks all rosy red. 
So go to bed early, my dears, 
And early hours please keep, 
lor little girls and little boys 
Need lots of healthful sleep. 


Seeds 
By Vera L. Stafford 
Tiny seeds are everywhere 
Out of doors to-day. 
Some have strong 
wings 
To take them far away; 
Some in cradles soft and brown, 
From the trees to earth drop down, 
Seeking for their winter’s nap 
A soft, dark place to stay. 


though airy 


Jolly Jack-O’-Lanterns 
Once we were but lowly pumpkins 
Growing on a vine; 
But they gave us laughing faces 
Don’t we all look fine? 
Oh, we’re jolly jack-o’-lanterns, 
When ’tis Halloween, 
Peeping at you through the win- 
dow, 
We are often seen.—Selected. 
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Get Under 
the T.C. U. 
Umbrella 
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One Pate that Gives 
lWhen All Others Take. 


f- ~ HE T. C. U. Check comes just when you need money to pay 
your Doctor, Hospital and Nurse bills. It is the one giving 


What It Means to be aT C U hand that brings you funds when all others want their pay. 


One out of every five teachers each year loses pay and must meet 








$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled the extra expenses that come with sickness, accident or quarantine. 
by accident or confining illness. Some rob their savings to meet their bills, or have the added worry 
$11.67 a Week (and up) when you are quarantined of debt. Thousands of others pass the risk along to the T. C. U., 
and your salary has stopped. as does Miss Helen Hannahs of East Liverpool, Ohio, who recently 


wrote as follows: 
$25 a Month (and up) for illness that does not con- 


fine you to the house but keeps you from work. 1 C. U. Check Banishes Worry 


20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two months “Ordinarily the expense connected with an operation is something to worry 
when you are confined to an established hospital. about, but that worry is banished when one is protected by the T. C. U. I 
wouldn’t be without it.” 

$50 a Month (and up) when you are totally disabled 
by injuries received in an automobile accident and 
$1,000 for accidental death in an automobile disaster. 


You never know when sickness or an accident is going to stop your pay and 
cause extra expenses. Accidents come without warning—sickness overtakes 
you before you realize it. You are in constant danger of experiencing the same 
kind of an accident as did Mrs. Eliza Jessen of Santa Paula, Cal., who was 
$333 to $1,000 (and up) for major accidents, or for struck by a “hit-and-run” motorist and had to spend weeks under the doctor’s 
accidental loss of life. These indemnities are in- care. She was under the T. C. U. Umbrella. When she received her T. C. U. 
creased 10 per cent for each consecutive annual re- check she wrote us as follows: 
newal of the policy for not to exceed five years. “T surely thank you for your fairness and promptness in paying my claim for 


the accident I had March 5, being knocked down by a hit-and-run motorist. It 
Double these benefits for travel accidents sustained was a great relief to know that much of my expenses would be covered.” 


in railroad, street car or steamboat wreck. 
Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Operation benefits in addition 


to other benefits after your pol- Why not arrange for adequate protection now—before you have an accident 
icv has been maintained in or contract sickness? Why not prepare for rainy days? Find out all about 
force for one year. T. C. U. Protection (the T. C. U. Umbrella). Fill out the coupon today and 

, mail it. Then we will send you the T. C. U. booklet that explains everything. 
Policies paying larger benefits It does not obligate you in any way. Mail the coupon today. 


are also issued. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
4 «810 T. C. U. BLDG. LINCOLN, NEBR. 


FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
























“Air Mail Brought Check” 


Your air mail letter reached me as a welcome 
Christmas present, and out dropped the check 
from a clear sky. Your consideration for the 
members of the T. C. U., as shown by my case, 
seems above question. Your organization has 


| To the T. C. U., 810 T. C. U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 
always had many friends in this locality and if | 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective Benefits. Send me the 
whole story and booklet of testimonials. 


word of my appreciation of your fairness, 


‘ : : Name 
promptness and sympathy in settling my claim 
will be of any avail, you will surely add new 
members in 1929.—Miss L. Mazine Kelly, Address 


Seattle, Wash. 


(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 
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A Riley Program 
By May Rogers 
SUGGESTIONS 
Music 


The music of the Riley program is one of the 
most important features. Familiar tunes, easily 
recognized, by the audience, are used almost al- 
together. The music is soft and conducive to the 
aim of the play—a calling back of memories. 

“Meditation” is used throughout the play, at 
intervals, during portion of “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole,” and also during “Thinkin’ Back.” 

“Little Orphant Annie,” and “Funny Little 
Fellow” are given as choruses, while “When the 
Frost is on the Punkin” and “Life’s Lesson” are 
sung as solos, 

During the recitation, “An Old Sweetheart of 
Mine,” the pianist plays softly “Memories.” 

“Home Sweet Home” is played during the reci- 


tation “A Child’s Home Long 
Ago.” 
“Little Orphant Annie,” “Funny 


Little “When the 
Frost is on the Punkin” are all 


Fellow,” and 


Marcaret McBrive Hoss 


shall unfold in song and rhyme the lines of James 
Whitcomb Riley. Come forth, my Heralds. 

(The two Heralds come to front of stage and 
take their places on each side of stage. Spirit 
sits on the throne.) 

First HERALD (as an old man comes on stage) 

This is the old familiar figure wandering up 
and down Old Brandywine. But the merry days 
of his youth are beyond his control and it is hard 
to part forever with “The Old Swimmin’ Hole.” 

(When he finishes he sits down on the rocks, 
as in a deep meditation.) 

SECOND HERALD—Ever as the gas flickers to 
and fro, the old man’s wavering fancies leap and 
glow, and he sees the vivid picture of his home, 
“A Child’s Home Long Ago.” 

(Recitation: “A Child’s Home Long Ago.”) 

First HERALD—Each season had its charm for 
him, but he loved the time when the leaves are 


Toy Engine 

















Lota Rarmpen Carr 





a wee track 


the cun-ning wheels go 


changed from green to red and the frost is on 
the pumpkin and the fodder in the shock. 

(“When the Frost is on the Punkin” 
by a chorus off stage.) 

SECOND HERALD—In the current of his dreams 
he glides away into the dim harbor of another 
day and the vision of his grandmother stands: 
before him. 

(Child enters and recites “Granny.”’) 

First HERALD—Over the vision, like a mirage, 
falls the old log cabin with its dingy walls, and 
his mother’s face appears. 

(Child enters and recites “A Boy’s Mother.”) 

SECOND HERALD—And ever as he dreams there 
comes before him “Little Orphant Annie,” 
and loved by children everywhere. 

(Solo: “Little Orphant Annie.”) 

First HERALD—Again in childish glee he sees 
the hero of his youth, “The Raggedy Man.” 

(Child enters and recites “The 
Raggedy Man.’’) 

SECOND HERALD—Riley 
ated the trials of a boy, 
they were 
ance.” 

(Child enters and recites “Al- 
most Beyond Endurance.” ) 

First HERALD—In the “Sleeping 
Beauty” 


is sung 


known 


appreci- 
even when 
“almost beyond endur 


we listen to an alien wind 
a that blew and blew over the fields 
= where the ripe grain grew 








found in Churchill-Grindell Song 
Book No. 1 (Churchill-Grindell 
Company, Platteville, Wisconsin). 

“Meditation” may be secured Lit-tle toy en -gine, see it puff, Run-ning on 
from John Church Company, Cin- Lit-tle toy en - gine, made of tin, See 
cinnati, Ohio; “Life’s Lesson” and ™ a o 

. ” 2 ~ On — ——— es = 
“Memories,” from Lyon and Healy, x a | 2° — z 
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SETTING 





A woodland scene. In the center fa 
is a throne. On one side a rock or & 
stump may be seen. The Spirit of 
the poems and songs of James huff 


her two Heralds. The Spirit wears 





; —— — “eae r 
a long, white robe and carries a Cc: -—_}—__- ++ > et toe 2- o— 
sare, seers ee mime ee ace 


, huff, huff! 
Whitcomb Riley enters, followed by spin, spin, spin! 


Lit - tle toy 
Lit-tle toy ten-der, see it shine, 


ax - les, see them clink, 








[See the wee lights go 
See the wee tracks go 


(Child enters and recites 
ing Beauty.’’) 


SECOND HERALD — The picture 


“Sle ep- 


eee 
SL SS oe —.— $30 Ru 
a aos af 8g = 2+ #85 SS Cs tades, and the “Hired Girl” brings 


back memories tender and sweet. 


(Child enters and recites “Our 
Hired Girl.’’) 

_f-f4 FIRST HERALD—Still his fancy 

strays in age back to his childhood 





wand or staff. The Heralds wear 
white with green capes 
thrown back, and green three- 


dresses 





cornered hats with white plumes. 
(Plumes may be made by cutting 
each edge of strip of crepe paper 
into very narrow strips, and curl- 
ing.) | 


DIALOGUE 








wink, vink, wink! All 
twine, twine, twine! All 





wrTwTFre@?e 
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a-board for Toy -town where the doll - ies sing, 


a-boardfor Toy -town where the whis-tles fizz, 


days when he was a “Runaway 
soy.” 

(A child enters and recites “The 
Runaway Boy.’) 

SECOND HERALD—In the long ago 
he sees “The Funny Little Fellow,” 
who laughs away the sorrow and 





a 


“a. 


omar a “a. t 
eo 


= who laughs away the gloom which 
we are all prone to borrow from 





Spirrit—I am the Spirit of the 
and rhymes of James Whit- 
comb Riley, the great poet who 


songs 


7? ——_ + —-- 4 

—-— + TT 5 ee meee on 

ise = ES = SL. 
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+ 
oe 


the darkness of the tomb. 
(“Funny Little Fellow” is sung 





“Loved the voices of children 
And wove them into rhyme. 
The music of their laughter | 
Was with him all the time.” 
Often the heart of the poet turns 
from the old man to the child, and 





eee 


Hear the 
Hear the 

















in fancy he wanders back to the = 
golden olden glory of the days gone 
by. (Comes to the front of stage.) 
I left the spirit world to roam 
again in this happy realm to see, 
perchance, if my songs and rhymes 





= r es a ee by chorus.) 
— = - eo 

$333 -~—¢— ss a First HERALD—Just a wee lad, 
wrTw + be se be rTwrwe but he remembers “The Fishin’ 
cay bells oo ties tee, thet Lit-tle toy en - gine, Party” when the bloom was on the 
ti-ny cars go whiz, whiz, whiz! Lit-tle toy en - gine, clover and the blue was in the sky, 
Sta » ne ai and his heart brimmed over in the 

= -¥ ee — SS = days gone by. 

= ees SSS 


(Child enters and recites “Thi 
Fishin’ Party.’’) 
SECOND HERALD—’Tis well to see 

















were fulfilling their purpose of see - it puff, Run-ning on a wee track, huff, huff, 
making childhood happier and glad- made of tin, See the cun-ningwheels go, spin, spin, 


dening the days of old men, as their 
minds turn back to days long past. I 





ourselves as others see us. Thus it 
was that “Elmer Brown” portrayed 





- his friends. 
huff! (Child enters and recites “Elmer 
spin! 


Brown.” ) 





FIRST HERALD—Once there was a 
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little boy who went into the woods 





I bid you give ear as my Heralds 


(Continued on page 78) 
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Miss Martin's room in the Grant S 4 
f which Miss Flores 
Peasley is Principal 


vosha, Wisconsin, 





l tte and fhe ther pt lr nar 
about lessons when they make a habit 


right breakfa st 





: How this Wisconsin teacher | 
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| put new life znto her Health work 

d 

- —_—__—__— Pa — —————— — ane ” _ —— 
: \ “oo | wr lhe 


; 119,000 other teachers find this ‘ 


no cat 
Ourishing fry bd 


For b 





simple plan works wonders 


: 4 | | iit 

é (_ /T was always a nice roomful of youngsters 
Miss Martin's class in the Grant School, Kenosha. 
But, as all teachers understand, lots of them 


: weren't working the way their teacher knew they 


come to school with no breakfast at all, or else 
the wrong kind. 

Then one day Miss Martin clipped a coupon 
just as 119,000 other teachers have done—and sent 


{ manual to lighten the teacher's work, a 


Health Poster for the schoolroom wall 


could. 
Health work, for instance. It didn’t go with 














for a new, easy way to help teachers present their 
Health work. 



























any snap. And this is a community where health When the material came both Miss Martin and 
habits need stressing. Particularly, good break- the children were delighted. There was a decora- 
fast habits. For many of the children used to _ tive poster for the schoolroom, and charts for the Avendontter 
, children’s records. ta bh child to 
1 ty - , sia iia ie There was a little box of Cream of Wheat for take home 
home the idea of eating al ! breakfast every da every child in the room. And a skillfully written 
’ Manual for the teacher, suggesting all sorts of 
Health projects, with special emphasis on the 
a Sigs hat hot, cooked cereal breakfast that authorities agree 
i | Brery Boy and Gitl Needs | eo + say = | 
ki a Hot Cereal j 1¢ children loved the fun of a new Health game, Wh: his Pl: 7 
> i Breakfast } with a beautiful picture as a prize for the school- ans This Plan Offers 
P oe room,”’ says Miss Martin. ‘‘Their response was 1. Graded contest devices to establish 
' LA : wonderful. I used the new project in their Health le mic gen ml bes 
‘ . ly Study, and then correlated with their Language ether tandem aatitihidin 
4 These healthy children have learned work, their Spelling, their Art and their Reading. 3. Supplementary contest material 
: oe ee ‘‘The children were in better physical trim. They 4. Picture ewands for scheclvooms. 
For brea they ess were more teachable and nd better progress in ' ye — oe The prize picture is chosen 
RSM CNUN Minx their lessons. It was so much better than just Biblioeraphy had . from wine appropriate sub 
~ telling them to eat hot, cooked cereal for ratur jects in full color 
breakfast. ; ; a a — er 
This year several rooms in the Grant School sonra. nae + inate 
will use this wonder-working material. Teachers a ' eee ee ee eee 
who have sent for it before will be delighted with 
the new, attractive changes made. I teack Grade i S 
The material is free only to teachers and school " 
officials. Send in your coupon today. The Plan .- hoo! 
comes to you all ready for instant use. iddress City Sr 
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Songs, Plays, and Recitations 














to shoot a bear. 
his own se’f.” 


(Child enters and recites “The Bear Story.’’) 

SECOND HERALD—He turns the leaves of fancy, 
till in shadow design he sees the smiling features 
of an old sweetheart of his. 

(The shadowy figure recites “An Old Sweet- 
heart of Mine."’) 

First HERALD-—A smile lures him back along 
the way of times all golden yesterdays, and from 
a little girl he learns “A Life Lesson.” 

(Solo: “A Life Lesson”—“There, Little Girl, 
Don't Cry.” During first verse a child walks 
across the stage with a broken doll. During the 
next verse a child walks across the stage with a 
broken slate. During the last 
child walks across the stage.) 

SECOND HERALD—The old man grows weary 
thinking back on the old days—the lost days— 
forever. 

(Old man recites “Thinkin’ Back.” 
of this he walks off the stage.) 

Spirir—Come, my Heralds, my mission has 
been performed, and we must hasten back to the 
Spirit World. Ere I go I want to leave this hap- 
py thought from James Whitcomb Riley: 


verse an older 


At the end 


“The world is full of roses, 
And the roses full of dew, 

And the dew is full of heavenly love 
That drips for me and you.” 


(Other Riley poems may be substituted in 
places, if desired. In this case, of course, differ- 
ent introductory remarks by the Heralds would 
need to be given.) 


Why Summer Stays 
By Alice E. Allen 


A pansy in the garden bed 
Said to the mignonette, 

“Let’s do our very best to keep 
The summer with us yet!” 


A wind who heard her whispering 
Called everywhere he ran 

To all the nodding aster flowers, 
“Do everything you can. 


“And please tell, too, the goldenrod 
By her beauty to beguile, 

To hold the summer with us for 
At least a little while.” 


A clump of late pink clover-blooms 
Laughed as the wind went by, 
“T’ll stay awhile. Summer will sniff 

And think it is July!” 


So though the birds are leaving us, 
And shorter grow the days, 

The flowers still bloom—and don’t you think 
That’s why the summer stays? 


When Pussy Purrs 
By Ralph Clark 


Oh, pussy drank some water 
And I know he’s boiling hot, 

For he boils just like the water 
When it’s in my mother’s pot! 


He “ist made up The Bear Story 


When Grandma Went to School 
By Effie Crawford 


My grandma often tells me tales 
Of days long, long ago, 
And how they used to knit and spin, 
And every girl could sew. 
But how I love to cuddle close 
On her old worn footstool 
And listen to her tell again 
Of when she went to school. 


The schoolhouse then was made of logs, 
And all the benches, too; 

Without a back to lean against— 
I wonder what I’d do? 

But they just had to sit up straight, 
And mind the teacher’s rule, 

Or else they wore a big dunce cap, 
When Grandma went to school. 


They all used slates and pencils, too, 
Or else a goose-quill pen, 

For buying tablets every week 
Was never heard of then. 

And when I talk of lunches, hot, 
She says with ridicule: 

“We used to have to eat ’em cold, 
When I was sent to school.” 


She talks about the old “Three R’s,” 
And how she learned them well, 

And she was sure when she was young, 
Children were taught to spell. 

They had to mind and study, too, 
And had no time to fool 

With what she calls “new fangled things,” 
When Grandma went to school. 


The Leaves 
By Maude M. Grant 


“Little leaves, little leaves, 
Where are you going, 
Flying like little brown birds through the air? 
Who is it calling you, calling you, calling you? 
Where are you going? Oh, pray tell me 
where!” 


“Where are we going?” the leaves rustled shrilly, 
“We know not, we know not. Step out of our 
way; 
The North Wind is calling, is calling, is calling, 
And when North Wind calls, we all must obey.” 








Autumn Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for October Days. Contains 
entertainment material for all the important school- 
room holidays in October: Autumn Festivals; 
Hiawatha Play; Columbus Day; Halloween. More 
than half the book devoted to Halloween material. 


Dialogues and Plays for Country Schools. Con- 
tains 27 selections, many humorous. 


Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils. Part | 
consists of clever recitations; Part II contains 18 
dialogues and plays, and the pageant “The Pied 
Piper.” 

Price of Each Book, 40 Cents. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., 
Dansville, N. ¥Y.—San Francisco, Cal. 




















Autumn Leaves 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


(An exercise for five children) 
I'irst CHILD— 


I think the autumn leaves so bright, 
A-flutter in the golden light, 

Are birdlings gay upon the wing, 
So pretty that they need not sing. 


SECOND CHILD— 


I think the leaves are patches bright 
To make a quilt for winter’s night, 
Under which the posies creep 
And fall into a restful sleep. 


THIRD CHILD— 
I think the leaves are butterflies 
A-fluttering before our eyes 
To make each lovely autumn day 
Even yet a bit more gay. 


FOURTH CHILD— 
I think the leaves are airplanes gay, 
Each piloted by elf or fay, 
Which go a-sailing all around 
And land at last upon the ground. 


A Pine-Tree Pumpkin 
By Arthur Wallace Peach 


Whoever saw, you say to me, 
This strangest sight of all, 

A golden pumpkin growing 
On a pine-tree tall? 


A pumpkin, yellow, big and round, 
Right on a pine-tree branch, 

So clear that you, on looking, 
Could see it at a glance! 


But when at night you see the moon 
Behind a dark pine tree, 

Just use your fancy and you'll find 
The pumpkin that I see! 


Buried Treasure 
By Maude Wood Henry 


Do squirrels that bury their nuts in the ground 

Remember exactly where they’re to be found, 

And when they are wanted, go straight to the 
spot? 

Or are the nuts buried and sometimes forgot? 


Well, that all depends, my dear boys and girls, but 
Upon circumstances and likewise on squirrels; 

Some bury their treasures as did Captain Kid, Go back a | 
And then very quickly forget where they’re hid foman’s tif 





Think of 

But this sort of treasure discovers itself, Peautiful x 

It doesn’t stay buried—a queer kind of pelf; 4 man, | 

In due course of time the nut puts forth a shoot, Fess in | 
And a sturdy young nut tree springs out of the Ph as she 
loot tter came 

, True, shi 

Generations of squirrels unborn may, you se¢,_— yes 
Eat nuts from their great-great-grandfather* ca 

tree; YY years 

; . el 

That’s one of the things Mother Nature enjoy § e “ae. 


A joke on her children, my dear girls and boys: 
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but it changed her entire life 


sad BG ‘ . - 
,F°° back a few years in this New York 
woman's life. 


Think of her, not as she is today, a 
‘dutiful woman, married to an ador- 


“gman, and playing the charming 
wsless in her great Park Avenue home, 
put 4 she was before that anonymous 
iter came with its horrible accusation. 
True, she was lovely and charming 
But women avoided her. Men 
tldom called more than once. In the 
*"Y years of her prime, she found 
‘reelf hopelessly out of things — 
md utterly unable to account for it. 


then, 


Then, one morning she received that 
bleak white envelope with its anony- 
mous enclosure—a national advertise- 
ment which 


bold masculine hand, “Wake up.” 


across was written in a 

Amazed and humiliated, she read it 
again and again. Finally the shocking 
That advertisement 


It had 


truth came home. 
It applied to her. 
applied to her for years. 


was true. 


v4 % 


Halitosis (unpleasant breath) is the 
damning, unforgivable, social fault. 


It doesn’t announce its presence to its 
victims. Consequently it is the last 
thing people suspect themselves of hav- 
ing—but it ought to be the first. 
For halitosis is a definite daily threat 
to all. 
physicians explain. 


And for very obvious reasons, 
So slight a matter 
as a decaying tooth may cause it. Or 
of the 
Or fermenting food particles skipped 
by the tooth brush. 
Or excesses of eating, 


an abnormal condition gums. 
Or minor nose and 
throat infection. 
drinking and smoking. 

Intelligent people recognize the risk 
and minimize it by the regular use of 
full strength Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. 

Listerine quickly checks halitosis be- 
cause Listerine is an effective antiseptic 
and germicide* which immediately 


strikes at the cause of odors. Further- 
more, it is a powerful deodorant, capa- 
ble of overcoming even the scent of 
onion and fish. 

Always keep Listerine handy. It is 
better to be safe than snubbed. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

b 4 % % 


. 

Full strength Listerine is so safe, it may 
be used in any body cavity, yet so power- 
ful it kills even the stubborn B. Typhosus 
(typhoid) and S. Aureus (pus) germs in 
$5 seconds. We could not make this state- 
ment unless we were prepared to prove 
it to the entire satisfaction of the medical 
profession and the U. S. Government. 
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HIS department is open to all teachers for the ex- 
change of ideas and devices found helpful in school 


work. One dollar will be paid upon publication for each 
accepted article. This price includes all publication 
rights. 

As contributions unacceptable to this department can- 
not be returned, they will be destroyed. 


Each article must conform to the following rules. 

1. The letter to the editor must be written on a sheet 
of paper separate from the article. 

2. The article must not exceed three hundred words. 

3. The article must be written on but one side of the 
paper—white, unruled, and 8% by 11 inches, 

4. Margins must be left on all sides of the paper: 
top margin, 2 inches; side and bottom margins, 1 inch. 

5. The article must be typewritten (double-spaced), or 
legibly written in black ink, with space between the 
lines. 

6. The article must have a title. 

7. The author’s name and address must be placed in 
the upper left-hand corner of the first page. The Chris- 
tian name and the surname must be given in full. A 
married woman must give her own Christian name, not 
her husband's. 

8. The number of words must be written in the upper 
right-hand corner of the first page. 

Address all contributions for this department to 
Margaret S. Goodrich, 514 Cutler Building, Rochester, 
New York. 


To Encourage Cleanliness of Books 
By Winnie Isley 

RIMARY pupils often mark unnecessarily in 

their books. The following device may help 
to eliminate the tendency. When the pupils have 
new books, put each child’s name in the front of 
his book and tell him that everyone who does 
not mark his book will receive a star. Anyone 
who does not have unnecessary marks when he 
has finished using the book receives a gold star, 
pasted on the flyleaf, near his name. 


With Byrd in the Antarctic 
By Cecile Allentharp 

i OUR sixth grade we study the Antarctic 

Continent, and since little material about it is 
available, we decided to make a Byrd booklet. 
The book was made, loose-leaf type, of brown 
wrapping paper 11% by 13% inches. A map 
of the Antarctic Continent and the title “With 
Byrd in the Antarctic” were put on the cover. 
In this book we pasted clippings and pictures 
about the Byrd expedition. The completed book- 
let will give more information about the ant- 
arctic region than is usually found in textbooks, 
and the children will have learned to read the 
newspapers intelligently. 


Making a Cupboard 
By Avis H. Grant 

O THE teacher who would like to have a 

“cubby hole” for each child where he may 
keep the various possessions that would other- 
wise clutter his desk, the following suggestion 
may prove helpful. 

In my own case, I was given charge of a newly 
formed class. The room to which we were as- 
signed had no desks. We were to have tables 
and chairs, a delightful arrangement, but one 
providing no place for the children’s belongings. 
Pencils, rulers, books, booklets, sewing materials, 
baskets in the making, and all the necessary odds 
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and ends of a classroom littered the tables, were 
pushed to the floor, or found a resting place on 
the window sills. There was no money to have 
shelves built, and the situation seemed hopeless 
until I thought of orange boxes, the kind that 
are divided into two sections. 

We obtained ten boxes and nailed them to- 
gether, in two stacks. This number of boxes 
serves my class of twenty. The boxes were 
painted and placed in our large wardrobe. 

The problem of keeping the room orderly was 
very happily solved at no cost. With the addi- 
tion of a cretonne curtain the boxes might be 
placed right in the classroom. 


Bubbles 
By Parker K. Strong 

Y PRIMER class had a reading lesson on 

“Bubbles.” We decided to use bubbles as 
a topic for our language work. I allowed the 
children to blow real soap bubbles and observe 
the many objects in them. They saw many 
things in rainbow colors. 

Afterwards, I wrote on the blackboard sen- 
tences which were given by the children, who 
then read them as sight reading. When they re- 
sumed their seats, they copied the sentences. 

The exercise furnished study in reading and 
language, and was enjoyed by the children. 








Club Exchange 


NoTE: From time to time letters reach 
us from teachers desiring addresses of 
classes that would like to correspond 
with pupils in other schools. We are 
therefore setting aside space each month 
for a Club Exchange. 

a ee 


Miss Elizabeth Albrecht, Delavan, 
Illinois, would like addresses of teachers 
in Alaska, England, and _ English- 
speaking South America who would like 
to exchange letters on geography. 


Mrs. Cora P. Richey writes that the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades of Ob- 
long School, Oblong, Illinois, would like 
to exchange letters with pupils of the 
same grades in other states of the Union, 
Mexico, Alaska, Hawaii, South America, 
or any other foreign country. 


Miss Catherine D. Stevens, Academy 
School, R. F. D., Cape May, New Jersey, 
has pupils in the fifth, sixth, seventh, 
and eighth grades who would like to cor- 
respond with pupils of the same grades 
in other states or foreign countries. 


The sixth-grade English classes of 
Miss Martha V. Mowl, Washington 
School, Bridgeville, Pennsylvania, would 
like to exchange letters with other pupils, 
preferably in the far West, the South, 
Canada, or the outlying possessions of 
the United States. 
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Memory Gems 
By Bess Smalling 
WRITE memory gems on slips of bright cop: 
struction paper and put them in a box thy 
has been suitably decorated. Each night befor 
dismissal let one of the pupils pass the box to the 
others, each of whom selects a slip. In the morp| 
ing, before the opening exercises, call the roll, 
and have each pupil, instead of answering “pres. 
ent,” reply with the memory gem which he ha; 
learned. 


A Homemade Chart 
By Nellie Roberts 

HERE is the way I made a chart to use in 

primary classes. A strong piece of heavy 
wrapping paper was used for a background. It 
was about three feet wide and four feet long. 
Twelve strips of heavy paper two inches wide 
were secured with paper-fasteners to the sheet 
of heavy paper, leaving spaces to insert flash 
cards. This chart, thumb-tacked to a door, can 
be used for phonic drill, sentence building, and 
various games. 


Reading Games 
By Nettie Boynton 
a following are reading games that I found 
very successful in arousing interest in reading 
among second-grade pupils. 

1. I made a chart with four pictures across the 
top, representing the four seasons. Under eath 
picture was written the name of the season which 
it represented. At the bottom of the chart — 
was a pocket containing slips of cardboard 
each of which was printed a word pertaining t 
one of the four seasons. Each pupil was allowed 
to draw a word from the pocket and put it in the 
proper place on the chart. 

2. The second game was very similar to th 
first. Instead of the pictures of the seasons, ! 
put the pictures of four different rooms—tet- 
room, living room, kitchen, and nursery—on the 
chart. In the pocket at the bottom of the chat 
were words pertaining to each of the rooms. Ti 











children put them on the chart. 

8. The third game was the same type as the 
other two. On the chart I put “in the air,” “0 
the water,” and “on the land,” and a picture Fé 
resenting each. The children were allowed 
take the words from the pocket and put them 
the proper places on the chart. 

The charts were put on the bulletin board af 
they were used in class. They furnished inte) 
esting seat-work material for the children. 


A Reading Game 

By Ada Altland 

RINT a number of cards such as “Draw 4" 

ture of a little boy playing ball. Make his } 
blue, his trousers black. Make his shirt red.” 

Place a card on the desk of each pupil and Saf 

“Don’t look at the card until I tell you to. 





are going to play a game, and if you can read t? 
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the child’s learning. 


Work and Play with Words is designed as an in- 
troduction to primary reading. It is not a primer 
of a pre-primer but a preparation for them that 
bridges the difficult gap between the time when the 
young child is unfamiliar with word symbols and the 
time when he is introduced to the primer. 


Work and Play with Words appeals strongly to 
the children’s love for play and games, to their de- 
light in color and pictures, to their fascination in 
following directions, and to their sense of pride in 
achievement. Each lesson or “‘game’’, while suffi- 
ciently interesting in itself to provide delightful oc- 


and] cypation, accomplishes a definite step in learning. By 


the time the thirty-three “lesson games” are finished 
the child has acquired a reading vocabulary of words 
which are common to his oral vocabulary. He has, 
moreover, acquired the habit of reading for thought 
from the exercise in silent reading and following di- 


‘ound| rections given in the book. 


Work and Play with Words is equally helpful to 
the young teacher who is eager to find the easiest 


s the}approach to reading and to the more experienced 





Here is a charming little work book which captivates 


s the} the interest of the child from the very outset by its 





bright, attractive cover design and the appealing 
child life pictures used to illustrate the lessons. It 
forms an easy, yet effective introduction to writing 
and spelling by means of seat work which has definite 
purpose and real educative value. 


q The Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling 


inte tan be used as an introduction to any system of read- 


ng, writing, or spelling. The words used in the vo- 
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Over half a million beginners 
have been delightjully successful 
using these two books 


Your beginners, too, will surprise you with their ready response to the attrac- 
tive new methods these books use for introducing reading, writing, and spelling— 
methods that combine efficiency and organization with the play spirit so essential to 


Read how the success so much desired is attained through the use of these books. 


Work and Play with Words 


Hatt €& McCreary Company 


teacher who may have been forced to draw on her 
own ingenuity and time for producing such material, 
and wants something fresh and stimulating. The 
book correlates perfectly with any of the basic 
readers and applies equally well to the large, crowded 
class which must be divided into units of ability and 
to the smallest group in the rural system. While it 
is primarily intended for the later kindergarten or 
pre-primer stage, letters have been received from 
teachers telling of its successful use as far as the 
second grade. 


Make your plans now for a wonderful time this term 
by ordering your supply of Work and Play with 
Words. Send for a copy and examine it. Notice the 
well drawn and attractively colored pictures, the 
carefully chosen vocabulary, the well sustained play 
spirit, the manifold possibilities for correlation with 
other activities, the sound psychology of treatment, 
the practicality of each lesson. Note also the con- 
venient form in which this material is combined; a 
form which frees the teacher from the ordeal of 
searching for sufficient and worth-while seat work, 
and the routine of manufacturing her own material. 


Beginner’s Book in Writing and Spelling 


cabulary are those which are used most frequently 
by beginners in their first school writing. Every 
word is a child word, presenting a child idea. 


As a beginner’s book in writing it is of inestimable 
value since it not only prepares the child for the use 
of script in reading, but gives emphasis to the forma- 
tion of the letters, thus early starting the habit of 
legibility in writing. 


The plan of the Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling is effective and clear. By means of close 
association between pictures, type forms, and script 
forms, fixation of the words is insured. Careful pro- 
gression in the matter of development is maintained 
by building up the lessons from the simple word to 
the complete sentence. 


A durable cover, good quality of paper, and careful 
workmanship add to the excellence of the Begin- 
ner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling as a working tool for 
small, awkward fingers. 


copy, postpaid. 


Chicago 


address is 
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HALL & McCREARY COMPANY, 
428 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
Enclosed you will find remittance for $.......6.+++++ for 


which send me for the purpose of examination:.......... 
copies of Work and Play with Words at 48 cents a 


copies of Beginner’s Book in Writing and 
Spelling, at 20 cents a copy, postpaid. 

In giving this order it is distinctly understood that if the 
books are not found satisfactory they may be returned 
for full refund, provided they are returned by mail within 
ten days after they are received. My name and full 
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card, you can play the game. If you have trouble 
with a word, raise your hand and I will help you. 
The first row may look at their cards now. When 
they have read them, they are to do what the 
card says.” 

Each child then reads his card, goes to the 
blackboard, and follows the directions on the card. 
The other children may guess what the card said. 
Let each child in the class illustrate his card. 


Let the Hands Help Learn 


By Anna Laura Henke 

HILDREN learn best through their hands. 

Therefore, to clinch the work on “Clothing” 
in the third-grade geography class, the children 
made a booklet. Each of the seven pupils made 
a page. They vied with one another to see who 
could make the most interesting contribution. 

They worked as a group on the cover, which 
consisted of a piece of cardboard cut in the shape 
of a boy. On this form they glued leather shoes, 
rubbers, linen to represent a shirt, cotton trou- 
sers, mittens, a cap of wool, anda fur coat.’ 

Fur, wool, silk, cotton, rubber, leather, and 
linen were each treated on a sheet of paper the 
same shape as the cover. Fur came first, with a 
picture of a bunny, covered with real rabbit fur, 
as a heading for the page. Some lamb’s wool 
was glued on the picture of a sheep for another 
page. Life-size cocoons cut from paper and 
wrapped with cream-colored silk thread _illus- 
trated the page on silk. Cotton was illustrated 
by pasting a little bit of cotton on a picture of a 
cotton plant. A piece of leather was pasted on a 
picture of a cow. A flat rubber circle and a linen 
handkerchief finished the last two pages. 


Reading a Thermometer 
By Hellene Seaman 

HEN we came to the matter of keeping a 

temperature chart in a fourth-grade room, 
we found the reading of the thermometer a point 
of difficulty. We therefore improvised a very 
acceptable thermometer from two pieces of oak 
tag 6 by 14 inches each, a strip of bright red 
cardboard 2 by 14 inches, some india ink, and 
glue. The thermometer is made in the following 
way. 

Through the center of one piece of oak tag, 
which we will call A for convenience, cut out a 
strip 4 inch in width and 12 inches long. Along 
each side of the cut draw a panel % inch wide 
and extending the full length of the cut. Now, 
with the india ink, draw lines % inch apart 
evenly across the two panels. These are to be 
the degree lines. Carry each fifth line an extra 
half inch to one side, and at the outer end write 
the degree number, as 90°, 80°, 70°, and so on. 
There are five spaces between each of the longer 
lines, and it becomes clear that each space repre- 
sents 2°. Next, glue piece A upon the other piece, 
B, only along the outer side edges, so that along 
the cut the two pieces of oak tag are entirely 
free, for now comes the fun from the children’s 
viewpoint. The strip of red cardboard, which 
has been cut 2 inches wide and 14 inches long, 
will slide easily up and down the long channel. 

On a thermometer of the size described there 
is not room for the usual number of degrees, but 
this is enough to teach the children to read a 
thermometer. 


Lunch Program 
By Alma Sladkey 
Cr present lunch program aids greatly in 
many ways. On Monday morning the pupils 
appoint one pupil to pour water, one to pass tow- 
els, and one to pass napkins. 

At a signal given by the pupil in charge, all 
stand, pass into the kitchen, and hold their hands 
over the sink. The child appointed pours water 
over the hands, and another child passes the pa- 
per towels. After the children have dried their 
hands, they place the towels in the wastebasket. 

Each child takes a cup from a table, receives a 
napkin from a pupil, and goes to his seat. At 
their seats, the children spread their lunches on 
the napkins. Then they again stand and take 
their cups to a table where they receive milk or 
cocoa, as they choose. (The milk is presented by 
the people of the district.) 

The pupils are given all the time they wish in 
which to eat, and five minutes to rest before they 
play. With forty pupils present the program can 
be carried out in about twenty minutes. 

The children are all willing to do their part in 
washing dishes, keeping order, and so on. The 
whole program is carried on under the supervi- 
sion of the older pupils. The teacher’s part is 
the preparation and serving of the cocoa and 
milk. 


Oilcloth in the Schoolroom 


By Myrtle Barber Carpenter 


HERE are a good many uses which one may 

make of oilcloth in the schoolroom, especially 
when one can get it in attractive colors and de- 
signs. If the children in the country cannot go 
home for lunch, the teacher may make oilcloth 
holders for toothbrushes, combs, hair brushes, 
wash cloths, and soap. Cut each holder in enve- 
lope shape, wide enough to hold the longest arti- 
cle. Stitch a compartment in the case for each 
different article. The holders may be kept in 
some convenient place, and if they are lined with 
oilcloth, they will keep everything dry. 

Oilcloth makes splendid book covers. A piece 
of oilcloth spread over the desks while the chil- 
dren are eating their lunch protects the desks. It 
will be found useful when the children are past- 
ing. In the handwork class, doilies, holders for 
telephone pads and pencils, and many other arti- 
cles may be made from oilcloth. 


Motivating English Composition 
By Dorothy De Zouche 


Tus pupils in my sixth grade have just written 

their autobiographies, First, we discussed 
autobiographies in general and several famous 
ones in particular. Then the children began to 
make notes and talk to parents about events in 
their early childhood. Before the actual writing 
of the stories began, each child made a simple but 
comprehensive outline for his story. After this, 
the autobiographies were written from the out- 
line, a chapter at a time, as English work. Cloth- 
bound covers were made, the size of an ordinary 
book. Each book has its table of contents, pref- 
ace, flyleaves, and so on. Several of the books 
are illustrated. Each child used a different title 
for his story. Some of the titles were “My Early 





Childhood,” 
and the like. 
It required a month’s work in composition ; 
complete the books, some of which are works \ 
art and show real talent for writing. The chj 
dren displayed unusual interest in writing they 
and each is proud to be the author of a book, 


“My Autobiography,” “Memoir 


Unusual Blackboards 
By G. Florence Swanson 
T IS sometimes impossible to find enough blac; 
board space for the work of two grades, W4 
have solved the problem by painting discard 
schoolroom window shades with blackboard pair: 
Fixtures may be attached to the molding oy 
the blackboard and the shades cut any lengt 
desired. These blackboards, as we call them, an 
a tremendous success because work may 
placed upon them and erased as easily as on 
regular blackboard. Also the work does ny 
erase when the curtain is rolled up. We use thes 
blackboards for both regular and extra work. 














A Publishing Project 
By Vera Boxell 
OUR school wanted to obtain money to buy 4 
mimeograph. The pupils did so in the follov- 
ing way. I had encouraged them to write poetry 
in the language period. They compiled their po 
ems, making a booklet, which was then printed i 
the school print shop. We sold the booklets # 
ten cents a copy, thus earning ten dollars. 
After the mimeograph was installed, we earne 
a substantial sum each week by publishing 4 
newspaper. It sold at two cents a copy. The 
children were encouraged to write news items 
original stories, and poems. This was a great 
help in their English work and took the time 
only one class period a week. 





Reproduction of Problems 
By Frederick H. Spinney 

HE oral or written reproduction of problem 

by pupils has a double value. It gives them: 
clearer comprehension of the problems, and i 
affords exercise in oral and written expresso 
The following device may be used in the third 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades with most 
gratifying results. 

In the third grade not more than three pro 
lems should be attempted in the first few lesson 
The following three problems were used in ! 
recent lesson: 

1. How many oranges at 6 cents apiece @ 
you buy for 60 cents? 

2. John had 30 marbles. He lost 10 on Mo 
day and 6 on Tuesday. How many had he left? 
3. How many days are there in 8 weeks? 

The answer to each question, as giver by th 
pupils, is written on the blackboard: 

1. 10 oranges. 

2. 14 marbles. 

3. 56 days. 

The answers are the only suggestive hints ' 
aid the pupils in reproducing the problems. 

“Who can recite the three problems that I g% 
you?” Harry tries, but makes an error in Eng 
lish in the first problem. He gives place to Ton 
who fails on the second problem. Mary re™ 
the three problems correctly. 
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ERE are attractive shoes completely modernized in 
design . . . as notable at once for charm, supple sup- 
port and freedom as the dainty modern garments worn 
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Ws 
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has fixed the relative proportions of all sizes. 
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ems style-folder and name of ing every nature-fitting improvement known to science and 
m 4 araa P ° ° ° 5 es ° 
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The teacher provides slips of paper large 
enough to contain the three problems. When the 
papers are handed in, the teacher does not hand 
them back, but simply announces the names of 
those who wrote the problems without an error. 

In the fourth grade, five problems may be used, 
and in the seventh grade, as many as eight prob- 
lems. Ten or fifteen minutes a day can be well 
devoted to this exercise. Each pupil may be 
asked to state one problem, or two, or the entire 
number. 


Checking Out Library Books 
By Helene Wallace 

HE rural teacher often does not find time to 

help the children select their library books. I 
solved this problem by pasting a number on the 
outside of each book. Then I selected those suit- 
With the books listed by 
grade, number, name, and author, and the list 
pasted on the library door, the child can easily 
select the book he wants. For checking the books 
and making the report, I made slips with spaces 
for the name of the book, author, number, name 
of borrower, dates taken and returned, and a 
short paragraph about the book. On a shelf in 
the library I have two spindles. When the child 
takes a book he fills out his checking slip and puts 
it on the first spindle. After he has finished 
reading the book, he completes the record and 
puts the slip on the second spindle, It is an easy 
matter for me to check these reports and put 
them in my library record. I make a more thor- 
ough check on the reading by having each child 
tell interesting parts of the story in the language 
class. This not only benefits the reader, but the 
others in the class as well. My pupils are all 
doing reading circle work this year, and this 
method of keeping the books is saving me much 
time as well as making the children more inde- 
pendent. 


able for each grade. 


Pictures for Story Writing 
By Ida Cordy 
N GOING through old magazines, I save all the 
small pictures that suggest stories. When I 
wish something especially interesting in written 
language work, I spread these pictures on a table 


_in the front of the room. The pupils are sent to 


the table by rows or groups to look at them. No 
one is to touch a picture until “Time” is called, 
when each one takes the picture he has chosen to 
his seat. 

The pupils are encouraged to write, not what 
is seen in the picture so much as what is sug- 
gested by it. They revise their own stories and 
then bring them to me for further suggestions. 
They are then copied on ink paper, and the pic- 
ture pasted in place. The pupils learn arrange- 
ment, neatness, sentence construction, spelling, 
and originality, and thoroughly enjoy this kind 
of written lesson. 


Keeping Pupils Busy 
By iva Lape Wilson 
{KE most rural teachers, I have little time to 
prepare and supervise seat work for the lower 
grades. I have therefore worked out the follow- 
ing plan. I call my upper grades together, tell 
them the things I would like to have done, and 


explain their part of the work. Then, as they 
have time, they trace pictures for coloring or 
cutting, print flash cards (I have a large-type 
printing set), make phonetic charts, check num- 
ber work, and even drill the slower pupils on 
words or number combinations. For each of the 
older pupils who is capable of doing this in addi- 
tion to his regular work, I make an attractive 
card, print his name at the top, and place the 
card on the wall. When he has given an hour’s 
help each day for a week, I place a large, one- 
inch gilt star on his card. At present, these 
cards form an attractive border above the black- 
board and serve as an incentive to keep everyone 
busy. 


Geography Notebooks 
By Mary Ellen Jones 

NE day when the enthusiasm in my fifth- 

grade geography class was below average, I 
suggested making geography notebooks. In lan- 
guage class we clipped travel coupons from some 
mayazines and wrote letters asking for folders 
showing sketches and colored pictures of resorts, 
railroad routes, and so on. Since the class was 
small, each child wrote to a different place so as 
to give variety, and the several booklets sent in 
reply to the letters furnished enough material 
for the class. The material was exchanged until 
each pupil had colored pictures and made inter- 
esting notes on many important places, such as 
Grand Canyon, New York City, Key West, and 
Yellowstone National Park. 

We arranged all the materials as follows: 
New England States, Middle Atlantic States, and 
so on. In class we worked out an outline which 
had as its main headings Physical Features, Cli- 
mate, Occupations, Products, and Cities. The 
outline was filled in as each group was studied or 
reviewed. For the outline we used penmanship 
paper, and for the maps of each section (which 
the children drew, outlined in india ink, and col- 
ored with crayons) we used heavy white drawing 
paper. We mounted the outlines and maps on 
light brown and gray construction paper, by cut- 
ting slits for the corners of each picture and fas- 
tening them in the manner often used in albums. 
(This eliminated the use of paste altogether.) 

With covers of heavy cardboard decorated in 
the art period with lettering and a small map, 
these notebooks are attractive for exhibits or 
fairs. 


Leaf Casts 


By Lillian Axelsen 

UPILS in the third and fourth grades will en- 

joy making leaf casts of plaster of paris. Any 
pretty leaf may be used for the cast. Grease a 
flat saucer or a sauce dish with vaseline or cold 
cream. Then lay the leaf, right side down, in the 
saucer, and press all the edges securely down. 
Mix three or four heaping teaspoonfuls of plaster 
of paris in about a half cupful of water, until it 
is the consistency of thick cream. Pour this mix- 
ture into the saucer and let it stand for a few 
minutes until some of the extra water comes to 
the top. Pour this water off and let the cast 
stand for four or five days, so that it will be 
thoroughly dry. Then turn it out of the mold, 


and after removing the leaf, paint the cast with 
water colors. 


Indian Beads 

By Lucile Vernon 
Wax a rural school wished to give an Indiay 
program, the pupils could not find Showy 
beads. They read in an extract from Hiawath, 
that the Indians used porcupine quills, so they 
cast about for something which would make , 
fair imitation. They found dead stalks of woody 
plants such as sunflowers, cut them in two-ine) 
lengths, scraped them a little to remove the 
brown surface, colored them with crayons, ani 
strung them as the Indians strung their quill, 
either perpendicularly or horizontally. A stoy 
needle penetrated the stems easily, and they were 
very durable. After the program, the first grade 
used the strings for counting and color naming, 


Baseball Game in Arithmetic 
By Rolline Weigand 
Y THIRD grade found it difficult to leam 
the multiplication tables. The following 
game, originated by the children, took care of 
this problem and aroused keen interest in the 
tables. 

Two teams were chosen. On the blackboard the 
pupils drew a picture of a baseball diamond, At 
first base they wrote the numbers 6, 4, and 12; 
at second base, 9, 7, and 1; at third base, 10, 2, 
and 3; and at the home plate, 5, 8, and 11. Where 
the pitcher stands they drew a circle with the 
number of the table they were learning. The ob 
ject of the game is to see which team can make 
the most home runs. The child multiplying one 
of the numbers at each base would make a home 
run. A number missed put the player out. If 
for example, the children are learning the table 
of 6, and a child misses 6 x 7, he is put out at 
second base. Each pupil tries hard to make 4 
home run. 


Utilizing Old Magazines 
By Myra Barnhart 

N THE day each issue of NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 

AND PRIMARY PLANS arrives, I remove the 
cover and lay away the picture to be mounted 
I then cut off the first page. Thus the index ap 
pears first as I pick up the magazine. Under the 
index I paste a sheet of paper, on which I jet 
down titles and pages of articles that I expect to 
refer to on short notice. I also write here the 
title of the picture-study lesson. 

In the summer I trace a supply of the mottoe 
and poster patterns published during the yeat. 
I also trace each Primary Reading Lesson illus 
tration on a card and type the story below. 
the back of the card I type about ten question 
on the story. The coloring of the picture is don 
as a reward; the questions are answered whe 
other work is finished. On news-print paper | 
trace the window decorations, and the childre 
color them on one side only. We paste the ci 
ored side out. I do not trace anything in th 
magazine so repeatedly as to cut the paper. 

Since I never clip anything from the mag* 


zine, when I wish something for an entertai § 


ment I copy the parts selected. I also cop! 
rhymes, with directions for seat work accom 
panying them, and completion tests and arith 
metic problems. Some of my pupils make note 
books containing finished exercises. 
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N. E. A. Meets in Atlanta 


Its Theme: Education for a New World 


ELDOM has the National Education Asso- 

ciation received a warmer welcome than 

was given it by Atlanta, where it convened 

for the sixty-seventh annual meeting, 
June 28 to July 4. This was the Association’s 
first visit to the South since 1882. The total 
membership at that time was only 500. Now its 
members number 193,145; more than fifteen 
thousand people attended the Atlanta meeting; 
while the registration of members and delegates 
was between six and seven thousand. 

There were nine general sessions, the first be- 
ing held on Friday evening, with William John 
Cooper, United States Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, and Josephus Daniels, former Secretary of 
the Navy, as the principal speakers. Other out- 
standing speakers of the convention were: John 
W. Withers, Dean, School of Education, New York 
University; Walter Williams, Dean, School of 
Journalism, University of Missouri; William F. 
Russell, Dean, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Maria Castellani, National President, 
Italian Federation cf Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, Rome, Italy; Augustus O. 
Thomas, State Commissioner of Education, 
Maine; Robert R. Moton, Principal, Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute; William J. 
Bogan, Superintendent of Schools, Chicago; 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President of the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica; Lorado Taft, sculptor, of Chicago; and 
Arthur M. Hyde, United States Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

The business of the convention was transacted 
at the four meetings of the Representative As- 
sembly, which consists of about twelve hundred 
authorized delegates. Its meetings, which were 
open to visitors, were held in the morning, at the 
same time as four of the general sessions. The 
afternoons were given over to meetings of the 
departments of the National Education Associ- 
ation and allied organizations. 

The first meeting ever held of the life mem- 
bers of the National Education Association took 
the form of a dinner Saturday night, with Presi- 
dent Lamkin presiding. Other interesting fea- 
tures of the convention were the concert Satur- 
day evening, by students from negro colleges and 
public schools of Atlanta; a pageant, “Gold for 
the Minting,” showing the history of cotton in 
America, presented by the Georgia College of 
Agriculture; and an old-fashioned southern bar- 
becue, to which all delegates were invited. At 
the last general session, Bobby Jones, world’s 
champion golfer and Atlanta’s favorite son, was 
introduced, and received rousing applause. 

The flowers used for the convention were the 
special gift to the N. E. A. of Atlanta school chil- 
dren, who planned and worked all through the 
school year in order to have a lavish and beau- 
tiful display for the city’s guests. Much appre- 
ciated by visitors, too, was the tent at the rear of 
the auditorium, where delicious Georgia peaches, 
cantaloupes, and watermelons were served with- 
out charge to N. E. A. members, 

Dr. Lamkin received a plaque from the Near 
East Relief in behalf of the children of the Near 
East, in appreciation of what the N. E. A. and 
the teachers of America have done for them. 
John Dewey, veteran educator, was made a life 
member of the N. E. A. at the suggestion of 
J. M. Gwinn, the membership to be presented on 
October 20, his seventieth birthday. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly adopted a motion for the 
celebration in 1937 of the centennial of Horace 
Mann. 

The 1930 meeting of the National Education 
Association will probably be held in Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Officers for 1929-1930 


E. Ruth Pyrtle will be president of the Associ- 
ation for the coming year, while Uel W. Lamkin, 
retiring president, automatically becomes first 
vice-president. Eleven other vice-presidents were 
elected, as follows: Willis A. Sutton, of Georgia; 
Eugenia West Jones, of California; Florence M. 
Hale, of Maine; E. H. Whitney, of Oregon; 
Jean L. Soules, of Washington; S. L. Ragsdale, 











E. Ruth Pyrtle 


HE president of the National Educa- 

tion Association for 1929-30, Miss 
E. Ruth Pyrtle, has been active in edu- 
cational work for many years. In the 
public schools of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
she has served as a teacher and later as 
principal of several schools. She was 
principal of the first junior high school 
in Lincoln, and two years ago was ap- 
pointed principal of the new Bancroft 
School. Miss Pyrtle has been for six 
years a member of the Nebraska State 
Board of Education, which controls the 
four state teachers colleges of that 
state. She is also a member of the 
Nebraska State Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation Board, and is active in the affairs 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

In 1925-26 Miss Pyrtle was secretary 
of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals, and in 1927 became president 
of this department. She was appointed 
as chairman of the retirement committee 
of the N. E. A. in 1925, and was reap- 
pointed the three following years. The 
work of this committee for a sound re- 
tirement system will have a profound 
effect upon the welfare and stability of 
the teaching profession. 




















of Tennessee; Elizabeth McCormick, of Wiscon- 
sin; W. A. James, of Texas; William H. Holmes, 
of New York; John E. Bryan, of Alabama; and 
W. F. Bond, of Mississippi. Henry Lester Smith, 
of Indiana, was re-elected treasurer. Fifty-two 
directors were chosen, to represent the forty- 
eight states, Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the 
District of Columbia. 


Principles and Policies for the 
Coming Year 


The gist of the resolutions adopted at the fing 
session of the Representative Assembly is q 
follows. 

Appreciation of public support.—We recor) 
with pleasure our appreciation of the fine attj. 
tude of the public generally toward the schook 
particularly as shown in the confidence placed jy 
the educational leadership of the teaching pro. 
fession. 

Educational interpretation—The N. E. A, ap 
preciates the co-operation of newspapers, magz- 
zines, press associations, radio, and other age». 
cies in the interpretation of education; anj 
urges that further provision be made for th 
extension of co-operation with these agencies, 

State responsibility for universal education~ 
The American conception of education is founded 
on this fundamental principle: Equal opportu. 
nity for every girl and boy without regard t) 
residence, ability, handicap, or disability; , 
high-school education within reach of every chili; 
well trained and adequately paid teachers for all 
schools; larger units of school administration; 
equalization of educational opportunity. 

The cost of education in the future will neces. 
sarily increase as a result of the greater é. 
mands of the public upon our schools. Research 
should be made to find the best sources of addi- 
tional financial support before the condition be- 
comes more acute. To this end we recommeni 
that this subject be systematically studied by ou 
national and state education associations, and 
that recommendations be made for suitable leg- 
islation. 

Rebuilding the public school curriculum.—be 
cause of the new conception as to the proper 
function of the public school, we recommend cor- 
tinuous study of the curriculum. 

Studies of preschool children.—The Associs- 
tion commends the studies of early childhood for 
their contribution to our understanding of child 
growth and development. It urges that use ke 
made of them in home training and child-study 
classes. 

Child guidance and student counseling.—That 
each pupil may have a well-rounded development, 
we recommend that in junior and senior high 
schools there be trained counselors responsible 
for the study of the abilities, needs, and inter 
ests of individual pupils, and for the handling 
student personnel problems. 

Problems of articulation—We approve heatti- 
ly of the work of the Commission on the Artic 
lation of the Units of American Education. We 
wish to stress the importance of the problem it 
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volved, and to urge its general consideration. 


Rural education—The Association urges th# 


the Congress of the United States provide a sult 
able appropriation for a thorough study of rurd 
education throughout the nation, as it has # 
ready provided for a study of secondary edu 
tion. 

Character education and law observance.—T* 
Association reaffirms its belief in the publi 


school as a constructive agency ¢ character és 


velopment. It re-emphasizes the fact that cor 
duct arises from what the child really loves ani 
desires to be. It recommends that extended it 
vestigations be made in the field of character & 
velopment. The Association believes that # 


greatest force for law observance is charact 
education within the home and the school. 
Recruiting the best talent for teaching. —W 
recommend that essential facts about teachilll 
personnel be obtained; that facts be gathered * 
to the supply and demand for teachers in each? 
(Continued on page 88) 
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The New DeVry 16 mm. 
Projector a marvel of com- 
pact simplicity. It is 
smaller and has fewer 
working parts than any 
other projector of equal 
quality. Many schools are 
now using one or more of 
these new DeVrys for 
classroom or laboratory 
work, 


The Famous DeVry Type 
“E” is the favorite pro- = 
jector the world over. No‘ gtade. This represents a tremendous yearly cost to schools. 
previous experience is nec- 
essary for operation. The 










an mpm Films Help Elimi 
inci nt dues School Films Help Eliminate 
used is a DeVry. Light in 


vou Cost of Repeaters in School 


to operate. 
It is estimated that one out of every ten school children does not pass into the next 


Much of this repeater cost could be saved. Large numbers of children who fail are merely 


DeVry threads in a mo- slow to grasp oral or text instruction. With DeVry School Films, school motion pictures 
ment and holds 1000 ft. —_ properly planned by educators, these same pupils marks can be raised from 10 to 25%. 
of standard 35 mm. film. It projects a full size f 
picture as clear and sharp as those you see in the These films are of peculiar benefit to backward children. Dull intellects are quick- 


ened, powers of attention and understanding are increased. 


DeVry School Films, prepared by educators, are definitely correlated with courses 
of study. Lesson guides accompany all films. These enable any teacher to make effec- 
tive presentation. Films are in 35 or 16 mm. widths, non-inflammable stock. Available 
on purchase or reasonable rental basis. Sample lesson guides sent on request. 
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Educational Progress 
in 1928 


At the N. E. A. convention, 
lr. John J. Tigert, former United 


rgStates Commissioner of Education, 


ind now president of the University 
if Florida, gave a review of current 
progress in education before the 
National Council of Education, as 
vas his custom while he was head 
ifthe Bureau of Education. 

Dr. Tigert first mentioned certain 
avances in education in foreign 
countries. “There is a very active 
movement in China to attack the 
iliteracy problem and establish a 
miform written language. The re- 
‘nt adoption of the Latin alphabet 
in Turkey is having an effect which 
$no less than an educational renais- 
‘ance, Mexico has continued its 
Mtogram of emphasis upon educa- 
on with a tendency toward in- 
creased centralization and federal 
did. In England the compulsory 
tlueation age is being gradually ad- 
vanced, 

“The unprecedented growth in col- 
€s and universities of the United 














Wi 
ning 
d as 
h of 


States since the war is beginning to 
ow down. Among the more im- 
bortant tendencies in higher educa- 


tion are better articulation of the 


‘ork of the colleges with life situa- 
ons, evidenced by the establish- 


‘rds, increase in the number of uni- 
aries and colleges which limit 
ne enrollment, and more co-opera- 
on and less competition. 





“The Bureau of Education has 
conducted several surveys and stud- 
ies of importance. The survey of 
the land-grant colleges, which will 
be completed this year, will be the 
most exhaustive study of education 
which has been made on a national 
scale. A study of seventy-nine negro 
colleges and universities was com- 
pleted during the year, which showed 
'marked progress and an extraordi- 
nary demand among the negro peo- 
ple of the country for college and 
|university education. 

“Advances were made in education 
in various states. State school offi- 
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the several states; and that these facts be made 
the basis of a broadly conceived plan for re- 
cruiting the best talent for teaching. The Asso- 
ciation recommends that requirements for be- 
ginning teachers be immediately increased in all 
states. 

Teacher participation.—The Association be- 
lieves that the best fruits of teacher participa- 
tion are obtained and the sense of responsibility 
among teachers is best developed when this par- 
ticipation is provided for in groups small enough 
for deliberative discussion and composed entirely 
of classroom teachers. 

Summer school and extension 
teachers.—The Association appre- 
ciates the efforts of teachers to 


courses 


for 
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eral Department of the Interior, in which the 
Bureau of Education is administered, one of 
America’s distinguished university presidents, 
Dr. Ray Lyman Wilbur. We commend Secre- 
tary Wilbur’s action in seeking to co-ordinate 
properly the existing educational activities of 
the Federal Government in one department and 
to improve and clarify the relationship of the 
Federal Government to the field of public edu- 
cation. 

We reaffirm the declaration that education is 
primarily a function of the several states of the 
Union with delegated powers to every locality in 
the state. 
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Education for a New America 
The following lines of development of the eds 
cation system of the new America may be p 
dicted: 
1. The extension of scientific methods of , 
jective study and tested thought to all fields , 
life—social, economic, political, and so on, 


2. The use of materials of the natural sejeno 


to develop a new method of thinking which y; 
displace the dogmatic type now common ey 
among scientists themselves. 

3. A knowledge on the part of all the peor 
as to who the recognized leaders in each field , 
and why they are leaders. 


4. A stronger emphasis on fej 


social science designed to enalj 








increase their training through 
extension and summer study. It 
urges the responsible authorities 
to make special provision for the 
needs of experienced teachers. 

Retirement. — The N. E. A. 
again indorses legislation provid- 
ing for a fair and just retirement 
of teachers, and believes that a 
sound plan for this purpose will 
contribute greatly to the growth 
and the stability of the teaching 
profession. 

Aduli education—The N. E. A. 
commends the agencies which are 3 
working in behalf of adult educa- 
tion and urges the generous sup- 
port of these movements. 

American Education Week.— 
The N. E. A. urges the continued 
observance of American Educa- 
tion Week in the belief that every 4 
citizen should be kept informed 
upon the work and needs of the 
schools. 5. 

International understanding.— 
The N. E. A. rejoices that, by 
solemn agreement among the na- 
tions of the world, war has been 
renounced as an instrument of 
policy in the settlement of inter- 
national disputes. Knowing that 
only through education can the 
requisite international under- 
standing be brought about, we 
commend the activities of the 
World Federation of Education 
Associations. We urge that teach- 8. 
ers be encouraged to travel in for- 
eign lands, and that International 9. 
Goodwill Day, May 18, the anni- 
versary of the opening of The 
Hague Tribunal, be appropriately 
observed in all schools. 

Illiteracy.—If the work of the 
1930 census is to show a rapid ad- 
vance in the reduction of illiter- 
acy, it can only be done as a result 
of the combined efforts and en- 
thusiastic interest of all educa- 
tional and patriotic organizations. 
The issue is too clear-cut and the 
importance of its solution too sig- 
nificant for us to do anything but 


10. 





The Platform of the N. E. A. 


HE National Education Association reaffirms its abiding 
faith in the schools and pledges itself to continued efforts 
on behalf of a fair start in life for every boy and girl. It adopts 
the following platform of ideals and purposes, which have been 
established by repeated action of the Association: 

1. A competent, well-trained teacher in every classroom. 

2. Improved facilities for the education of teachers and such 
inducements to enter the teaching profession as will attract 
men and women of the highest character and ability. 

. Such an interpretation of education as will awaken the 
people to a realization of the importance of the schools, 
elevate the profession of teaching to a higher plane in pub- 
lic esteem, and insure just compensation, secure tenure, 
and provision for retirement on the basis of efficient 
service. 

. Continued and thorough research on educational problems 

as the basis for revised standards and procedures. 

The establishment of a department of education with a 

secretary in the President’s cabinet, and the efficient inte- 

gration of the educational activities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in this department. 

6. The unification of the educational forces of the country in 

one all-inclusive organization devoted to the advance of the 

teaching profession, with every teacher an informed and 
participating member of local, state, and national associa- 
tions. 

7. Active assistance to state and local affiliated associations 

in promoting the interests of such associations. 

Equal salaries for all teachers, both men and women, of 

equivalent training and experience. 

Such participation by teachers in the determination of 

policy as will utilize the best fruits of classroom ex- 

perience. 

Co-operation with other organizations and with men and 

women of vision who recognize that only through educa- 

tion can be solved the major problems of our changing 
civilization. 

11. The National Education Association is committed to a 

program of service—service to the teacher, service to the 

profession, and service to the nation. Its supreme purpose 
is the welfare of the childhood of America. 


people to co-operate better for {i 
common good. 

5. The need for a system ; 
values as effective in all realms, 
life as the dollar is effective ; 
the world of material things, 

6. A plea for individuality jy 
world which the machine stan 
ardization threatens to ma 
formal. 

—William John Cooper, Unit 
States Commissioner of Eduy 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


The Teacher’s Responsibility 
and Opportunity 


The teacher’s opportunity {i 
service to the child and comm 
nity by assisting in building th 
right type of citizenship w 
never greater than in this pre 
ent year of 1929. The challey 
to the whole teaching professiv 
was never stronger. 

Someone has said that th 
thinking and life of a nation my 
be molded and directed by the ¢ 
fective teaching done in the m 
tion’s schools. Having a keen sens 
of values, putting first thin 
first, getting the emphasis ¢ 
that which is of most value, mo 
worth while in building the iii 
of the pupils, is a fundamen 
quality of a good teacher. Are 
spending too much time, mont} 
and energy memorizing much ‘ 
the printed contents of textbook 
Does the memorized knowlet 
function? If it does not, it 
“useless lumber which clutt 
up,” to use Abe Martin’s ph is 

Another illustration of 
teacher’s need of a keen sense! 
values is in the choice and se 
tion of materials and textboo 
so that the right slant of emp 
sis is on truth and only tt 
Through false teaching, pr 
dices and hatreds have been 0 
and fostered. The World Fede 
tion of Education Associati 
meeting this summer in Gel 

















concentrate our best efforts in the 
time remaining. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers.— 
The N. E. A. wishes the members of the Na- 
tiona! Congress of Parents and Teachers to know 
that we appreciate the great assistance they are 
giving in the solution of educational problems. 

Education and the Federal Government.—We 
wish to accord Dr. John J. Tigert, férmer United 
States Commissioner of Education, our appreci- 
ation and esteem and to express our gratitude 
for his accomplishments. We pledge our hearty 
support to Dr. William John Cooper, and welcome 
him to the office of United States Commissioner 
of Education. 

We extend our appreciation to President 


We further reaffirm our conviction of the im- 
perative need of the assistance in education 
which the Federal Government alone is able to 
provide, without the slightest invasion of the 
rights and duties of the states or of local school 
administrative units and without in any way 
contravening the wise and well-settled policy of 
state control in education. 


Extracts from Speeches 


Excerpts from some of the most important 
speeches made at the meetings of the National 


, Education Association and its allied organiza- 


Hoover for having placed at the head of the Fed- ations follow. 


sets as one of its purposes! 
study of sound forms of edi 
tion by the giving of accurate and satisfying! 
formation about the peoples of the world 
eliminating as far as possible the old-time Pp 
dices and animosities. 

The student is thrice blessed who has the 4 
of teacher who leads him to appreciate his " 
mediate environment. Henry Turner Bailey * 
that when we are wiser we will not rut 
busses of the board of education to bring 
children into city schools, but to take city © 
dren into the country that they may learn to 
at home in the natural world.—E. Ruth Py" 
Principal, Bancroft School, Lincoln, Neb» ° 
President of the N. E. A., 1929-30. 

(Continued on page 98 ) 
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Fanciful Stories to Read or Tell 


(Continued from page 59) 


things, too. This isn’t his best 
verse, but it shows you what he 
could do: 


The clouds are all folded up fluffy | 
and light, 
At the foot of the moon-baby’s bed; | 
And when he gets frightened or cold 
in the night, 
He pulls them up over his head. 


“Well,” David said, “if we don’t 
do something to attract attention 
and make somebody think of us, we 
shall just stay here and stay here 
until all this ink is written up into 
somebody else or just dries in the 
bottle, and if that happens—pouf! 
—we shall go out just like that!” 





“T think it is a good suggestion, 
But how to do it—that’s the ques- 
tion,” 
said Peter. Peter nearly always 
talked in rhyme, but he was not a 
real poet like David. In fact, Peter’s 
rhymes used to irritate David ex- 
cessively. The two did not agree at 

“Let us all put our heads to- 
gether,” said Douglas. 

“Yes, let’s,” echoed Donald and 
Duncan. 

So they all sat down in a circle and | 
put their heads together. If you 
have never tried to perform this 
feat, you have no idea how difficult 
it is. Just when they had succeeded 
in balancing themselves comfortably, 
Hughie sneezed, and David remarked 
disgustedly, “Well, what can anyone 
possibly do with a baby like Hughie 
around?” 

Then Hughie began to cry, great 
inky tears, and Peter hurried to get 
some blotting paper, and the meet- 
ing broke up in disorder without ac- 
complishing anything. 

The real cause of the trouble was 
that nobody in the house where the 
ink bottle stood was especially lit- 
erary. The father used ink only for 
writing checks; and the mother 
wrote many little notes that began, 
“My dear,” with the “dear” under- 
lined so that it would sound just 
like this: “My dear!!!” and went 
on to say, “What do you think I 
heard to-day?” and things like that. 
So, you see, there was not much 
help to be had from that quarter. 
The only ones left were Bobbie, the 
boy, who wrote, reluctantly and at 
the instigation of his teacher, 
straggly compositions about “How I 
spent my summer vacation” and 
“What I would do if I had a million 
dollars’—you know the sort of thing 
—and the Cook, who never wrote 
anything; so the bottle of ink was 
not used up very fast. 





Then, one day of days, a guest ar- 


rived in the house. He called loudly 
for ink, and great excitement reigned 
in the bottle. 

“Now we must act!” said David. 











“We must indeed,” said the others, 
and immediately there was so much 
activity in the bottle that the ink 
fairly bubbled. The guest looked at 
it curiously. 

“There must be air in that bottle,” 
he said, and shook it until the ink | 
bubbled again. Then he took out the | 
cork and carefully filled his pen. 

“I must get that story done to- | 
night,” he muttered to himself. “It | 
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these questions Quickly ? 


How to teach figure drawing? How to get paper cut-out sug- 
gestions for Christmas, Thanksgiving, etc.? How to use ships 
in art work? Save hours of planning... use these answers. 


Why worry about getting new ideas? 
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“My FRIENDS are constantly ad- 
miring my clothes and wonder- | 
ing how I manage to dress so | 
well on a smal! income. They 


just can't believe that I do my 
own sewing, for my clothes are 
always smart and stylish and 
never have a home-made look. 
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now that the Woman's Institute 
has shown me all secrets of de 
signing, cutting, fitting and 


finishing that make the fashion 
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goes to the printer to-morrow.” 

Then he sat scowling and frowning 
and trying to think of a story. 

“Think of us! Think of us!” 
begged the six little brothers, bounc- 
ing and bubbling. 

“Let me see,” the man was think- 
ing aloud. “Let me see—once upon 
a time in the days so far away that 
they haven’t happened yet, there 





| 
} 


were six little boys of a very great | 


strangeness—” 

(“That’s us! He’s thinking of us 
—hurrah!” bubbled the six.) 

“Their names were Donald (up 
bubbled Donald) and Duncan (out 
popped Duncan) and 
(Douglas squeezed out on the pen) 
and Peter and David and Hugh.” 
(The last three slid out together so 
joyfully that they almost made a big 
blot.) 


“Here we are! Here we are!” 
cried the six in ecstasy. “Someone 


has thought of us at last.” 
“Now Peter was pretty,” went on 
the man with the pen, “and David 


| 


Douglas | 


was dark, and Hughie was horribly | 


shy (“Goody, goody, he’s talking 
about us, all right,” bubbled the six 
little brothers gleefully), but Donald 
and Duncan and Douglas were as 
like as three pieces of pie.” (I hope 
you have noticed the rhyme.) 

So now you know how Donald and 
Duncan and Douglas and Peter and 
David and Hugh managed to get out 
of the bottle of ink and set out to see 
the world. 

P.S. If you wish to know their 
adventures, you must find them out 
for yourselves. I have done as much 





as I possibly can in getting the six | 


boys out of the bottle. 


——- << 


Birds’ Nests—Where, How, 
and Why 


(Continued from page 62) 


the probable location of the nest | 


by the shape of the bird’s bill. 
Thus we find that woodpeckers, 
creepers, chickadees, and nuthatches, 
whose bills are adapted to bringing 
to light the hidden titbits of the tree 
trunks, nest in the holes they make 
or find there. The bluebird, wren, 
tree sparrow, and house sparrow 
sometimes nest in tree cavities, too. 
Their food supply being widely dis- 
tributed, they use holes made in 
trees by other birds, and also cavi- 
ties of other kinds in various places. 
True tree-trunk birds, however—ex- 
cept the wren, who is partial to a 
nest box, and the golden-winged 
woodpecker, who has a fondness for 
telephone poles—seldom use any oth- 
er kind of nest than one in a tree 
cavity. 

As you know, you will find nests 
on the ground, in bushes, on rocks, 
in tree cavities, and in tree branches. 
Some are open, others closed. The 
large majority, however, even of 
those on or near the ground, are 
open. Yet they are comparatively 
What is known 
as protective coloration, whereby the 
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These have big pay, short hours and pleasant work. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. A248, Rochester, 
N.Y., for free 32 page book with list of positions now open to 
teachers, and full particulars telling how to get one. 
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color of the bird blends with that of 
its surroundings, does much to make 
this possible. Safety is greatly in- 
creased by counter-shading also. 
Since the upper parts of the bird, 
which are darker, are most exposed 
to light, they tend to appear lighter; 
while the paler underparts, being in 
shadow, are darkened. Thus a uni- 
form effect is secured, which helps to 
make the bird inconspicuous against 
its background. 

Some birds, such as the catbird 
and the brown thrasher, build open 
nests in bushes, and some build in 
tres. The density of the former 
and the inaccessibility of the latter 
give, of course, added protection. 

There are some birds, such as the 
wren and the brown creeper, build- 
ing On or near the ground, which 
cover their nests by hiding them in 
wall crevices, in holes in tree trunks, 
beneath brush heaps, or behind loose 
bark. Their reason for such protec- 
tion is, in all probability, that their 
small size renders them defenseless 
in the event of attack. 

Still other birds have different 
methods of protection. It is likely 
that you have found the nest of a 
meadow lark, and noticed how it is 
arched over beneath the stubble of 
the field. 

Nature again shows her wisdom 
in the fact that bright-plumaged 
birds have mates of duller colors. 
The scarlet tanager, the goldfinch, 
and the rose-breasted grosbeak are 
examples that you may have already 
found out for yourself. Since brood- 
ing the eggs is most often the task 
of the mother bird, these species, 
though they use open nests, are just 
as free from danger as their duller- 
plumaged relatives. 

Not all birds build new nests each 
year. Wrens, bluebirds, and owls, 
for instance, return to and repair 
their homes of the previous year. 
Others, building new nests, rear all 
the broods of that season in them; 
the majority, however, build anew 
for each successive brood. Such de- 
light in the labor of nest-building do 
the busy little house wrens find that, 
not content with one nest—full to 
oerflowing at that—they proceed to 
construct another near by. The 
marsh wren has a similar habit. 

Even though the branches may be 
bare of leaves, sometimes the most 
exquisitely fashioned specimens of 
bird architecture are not discover- 
able without careful observation. If 
your eyes are what John Burroughs 
calls “buttons, or painted marbles,” 
you will probably see nothing but a 
small bunch of moss or a knot on 
that horizontal, inch-wide branch; 
but if you look closely, you will find 
that it is the most perfect of all bird 
nests, the fairylike home of the hum- 
ming bird. It may be found in al- 
Most any kind of tree, though most 
often in an oak or pine, about six 
feet from the ground. Open, cup- 
shaped, made of plant fibers and 
down, felted together, studded on the 
outside with mosses, and fastened by 
spider web, it is fit for Nature’s 
fairyland. 

Saddled to a branch—usually in an 
sak tree—and scarcely less beautiful 
N structure than the humming bird’s 
nest, though larger, is the nest of the 
Wood pewee, twenty to forty feet 
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from the ground. So shallow does it 
seem that we are obliged to wonder 
if some of the four or five fledglings 
for which it was built might not 
have fallen out of it. 

Nearly everyone knows the deep, 
pouchlike cradle of the Baltimore 
oriole. With milkweed flax, plant 
down, and hair, using her awl-shaped 
bill like a darning needle, the mother 
bird weaves the fibers through from 
side to side, pulling each one tight 
and firm, yet leaving the sides of the 
nest loosely woven enough to admit 
the free passage of air. 

There are some who consider that 
the red-eyed vireo’s similar creation 
even excels the Baltimore oriole’s 
nest. Certainly the vireo adds an 
artistic note to the outward appear- 
ance of her nest by cunningly weav- 
ing in strips of birch bark. The 
oriole’s nest is suspended from the 
end of a branch, and the vireo’s is 
slung from a fork of a tree. 

The vivid, flashing, scarlet tana- 
ger’s nest is a frail one, built from 
four to twenty feet above the ground. 
It is of twigs, rootlets, strips of 
bark, and weeds, near the end of a 
horizontal limb, and very likely in a 
pine tree. 

A tiny nest that is durable in spite 
of its fragility is that of the parula 
warbler. It is only fitting that this 
dainty blue-colored bird should build 
such a beautiful and delicate nest. 


Open-sided, often in a birch tree, it | 


is a fine lacework of mosses an 
hanging lichens. In some mountain- 
ous regions it is formed almost en- 
tirely of grayish-white usnea moss. 

Holes in railroad cuts, sand pits, 
and river banks next claim attention. 


Such holes are likely to be the homes | 


of bank swallows and kingfishers. A 
tunnel from one to three feet long, 
ending in an enlarged space, lined 
with grass and feathers, will prove 
to be a fairly safe home for young 
bank swallows. The kingfisher’s nest 
is similar, but runs back, either in a 
straight line or a curve, from three 
to eleven feet before the enlarged 
nesting chamber is reached. It is 
much more suggestive of a subter- 
ranean gallery leading to a dungeon 
than of the entrance to a bird’s nest. 
The kingfisher prepares no nesting 
bed, apparently considering the fish 
bones, with which the roomy cham- 
ber becomes littered, sufficient. 

Many birds display fondness for 
some particular nesting material, 
ranging from cast-off snake skins 
and moth wings to newspaper. All 
these things help to establish the 
identity of the occupants of the nest. 
The familiar chipping sparrow de- 
lights to use horsehair. The gold- 
finch prefers thistledown, to get 
which he postpones home-building 
until late in the season. The cat- 
bird and the brown thrasher have a 
kindred liking for vine tendrils and 
bark, twigs, and grasses, with a lin- 
ing of finer rootlets, which they 
weave into a latticework. 

Now you will be eager to enlarge 
your school, class, or home museum 
with the discarded nests that you 
may gather in your fall rambles. Just 
how will you classify them? By the 
name of the builder; where the nest 
was found; in what kind of country 
—wood, garden, pasture, or field? 
high, low, on the ground, or on a 
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CHOOL-TIME AGAIN — the need 
S of a complete readjustment! 
The world of school differs so much 
from the world of wind and sun 
and vacation! More than ever the 
health and growth of children must 
be determined by the foods they eat. 


Notice the contents of the lunch 
baskets 
them at noon. Find out if the pupils 


when the children open 
are having sufficient breakfasts, are 
going home at night to the right 
kind of dinners. 

In a recent survey of 1,000,000 
school children in New York City, 
more than 20% were undernour- 
ished, and over 60% on the border- 
line of malnutrition. This estimate 
is perhaps representative of most 
school children. Many mothers 
don’t know what children ought 


to eat! 


Reach them through their chil- 
dren. Explain the food values of 
milk, cereals, eggs, fruits, vege- 
tables. Ask the children if they will 
eat more cereal if they can have a 
little sugar on it. ... More fruit, if 
they can have a little sugar on the 
fruit. Ask if they drink four glasses 
of milk every day, or on the days 
when they have only two glasses if 
they’d like the rest in cocoa, or in 


desserts like blanc-mange, egg-nog, 
junket, ice cream. 

Children even like vegetables 
when these are cooked with just 
enough sugar to tone up and accent 
the natural flavors. The usual rule 
is one level teaspoon of sugar in the 
average pot of vegetables for a 
family of four. Devote a lesson 
period to the good cooking of vege- 
tables—then have the children take 
recipes home. Here is one for a 
start: 

Tomatoes Stewed with a Little 
Sugar: Peel and slice six large ripe 
tomatoes. Add a few slices of onion 
cut fine. Put on to stew, and when 
nearly done add a lump of butter, 
one-third teaspoon of salt, one 
level teaspoon of sugar and one 
tablespoon bread crumbs. Cook ten 
minutes and serve. 

Recipes for Flemish Carrots, 
Peas Country Style, Onions in 
Cream, Baked Oranges, and other 
valuable servings, sent gladly on 
request, 

We will send a set for every 
pupil in your class if you tell us 
the number you want. 

Good food promotes good health. 
The Sugar Institute, 129 Front 
Street, New York City. 
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FREE 


to Teachers, 


, 

~— EN 

CHILDR 
TO sAVE 

HOW e 


FROM 





A booklet that tells 
mothers how to make 
their children health- 


ier and brighter 


Let us send you, free of charge, a 
supply of this booklet for distribution 
among the mothers of your pupils. 

It warns them of the prevalence of 
simple goiter... with its accompanying 
loss of appetite, lack of vigor and men- 
tal backwardness. . . and cites noted 
medical authorities to prove that it can 
easily be prevented by using a good io- 
dized salt on the table and in cooking. 
More than a million copies of this book- 
let have been distributed by teachers 


the country over. Many of them have 


written to say that they consider it 
the most valuable piece of health pro- 
motion materiel ever supplied them. 
You need have no hesitancy in recom- 
mending the use of Morton’s Iodized 
Salt, for it is made by a company that 
for 80 years has been famous for its 
insistence on quality. 

Remember, giving this booklet to your 


pupils to take home may make all the | 


difference between their being dull or 
bright, listless or vigorous. So mail the 
handy coupon fora freesupply atonce/ 


- MORTON’S 


IODIZED 
SALT 


DV asost ne RRERR ananta | 


\ | 


Mail for FREE supply 





Morton Salt Co., Chicago 


J 
] 
Please send me copies of | 
“How to Save Children from Goiter” ] 
| 


ame. 
Address___ 
OS 








N. L 9-29 


Desieitennpinemnnnendomamsninieien 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND 


“ 


| building? at the end of a limb of 
tree, on a branch, or in a fork? O 
what material was it made, outside 
and inside; and last, perhaps most 
|important of all, what else can you 
,discover about it for yourself? 








The Presentation of a Unit 
of History 


| (Continued from page 85) 


clearly as possible how our idea of 
‘government was given form and 
being. 

Finally, the minutes of the meet- 


ing were read, and the signing of 


the Constitution was at hand. The 
pupils had learned the names of the 
thirty-nine signers, ‘ They came for- 
ward and signed the Constitution. 
When the dramatization was 
| worked out in detail, the pupils were 
‘eager to give it before a student 
assembly. Both girls and boys wore 
white paper napkins for collars and 
also for wigs. The placards were 


trated Franklin’s speech in which 
he likens the convention to either a 
rising or a setting sun. This pic- 
ture was hung above the chairman’s 
desk. The dramatization provided 


the audience a valuable understand- 
ing of the Constitution. 

The work of preparing the dram- 
atization required about two weeks. 
'Thus, in six weeks’ time, the work 
|of the outline for the third unit had 
been covered. In much the same 
manner the teacher can work out the 
presentation of any other history 
unit. 

ee ae 


The Companionship of Books 


(Continued from page 55) 


repetition of the rhyme, which the 
children learn and enjoy repeating 
together : 
“Little pig, little pig, let me come 
in.” 
“No, no, by the hair of my chinny- 
chin-chin,” 
“Then I'll huff and I’ll puff and I'll 
blow your house in.” 





Next month a number 
lists will be given for children in 
Grades 1-8, 





Plans and Activities for Inter- 
mediate and Grammar Grades 


(Continued from page 70) 


had the moral been omitted, while 
others think the concluding lines are 
necessary in order to link the inci- 
dent with human life. 

Three words Bryant has used most 
effectively. Floats—in “Thy figure 
floats along’—describes the move- 
|ment of the bird as it appeared to 
the far-away watcher; no movement 
of the wings discernible. Abyss—in 
“the abyss of heaven hath swallowed 
up thy form’—making the word 
refer to the vast and steadily dark- 
ening expanse of sky. The third 
word is certain, meaning sure, in 
“Guides. . . thy certain flight.” 

One who has read “To a Water- 
fowl” with appreciation, will no 
doubt find ringing in his memory, 

The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering but not lost. 














made in the art class. One girl illus- | 


a good Constitution Day assembly | 
program, and it gave the cast and 





of book| 












PRIMARY PLANS 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CALIFORNIA 


TURPIN HOTEL 


17 Powell St., at Market 





This Central Downtown Location 
an Important Convemence to You 


COMFORT ECONOMY 
SPLENDID VALUE 



















ao _ 


’ Rates per day,single with free use of bath: 


$1.50 $2.00 
| With private bath 
_ $2.00 $2.50 $3.00 


l Extra person 50c— if with twin beds $1.00 J 











FREE YELLOW TAXI 
FREE GARAGE 


T. E. FARROW W. M. SELL, JR. 





Entertainment Books 


Pieces and Plays for October Days Pieces and Plays for Primary Pupils 


By Grace B. Faxon. Material for all ages of school | Grace B. Faxon. The first part is devotel » 
‘hildren arranged as_ follows. Autumn Festivals— 4 collection of pieces to speak consisting of the cle 
plays, recitations, dialogues, drills, dances and music erest, most childlike verses imaginable. he secu 
having to do with the wind, leaves, fruits, birds, Part contains 18 dialogues and plays for the little pe 
quirrels, ete. Columbus Day Celebrations——Story of ple, besides the pageant of ‘““The Pied Piper’’ which 4 
Columbus for Primary Grades, Story of Columbus for Suited to any general program. Some of the pi 





Upper Grades, Study of Joaquin Miller's “Columbus.” “act” fifteen minutes and in them the children ™% 
Also Plays for Primary and Upper Grades, Dialogues, resent. flowers, dolls, schoolroom objects, Mother Gov 
Itecitations, and Music. Hlawatha Play—-dramatiza- “nd fairy tale characters, and grown persons. 
“Hiawatha’s Childhood.” Halloween Enter- cents, postpaid. 


One-half of the book is devoted to Hal- Dialogues end Plays for Country 


It contains: Halloween in the Schoolroom 
and Home, Essay for a Formal Program, Singing 
By Grace B. Faxon. Provides a part for eo 
child, the timid, the awkward, the lively, the nate 


Games, Pantomimes, Drills and Dances, Dialogues and 

Plays, Music, Verses for Familiar Tunes, and Recita- ; 

tions. 40 cents, postpaid. auctor, or the ungifted. Most of the selections at 
tensely humorous; some are serious, but with hap 
chosen themes that are sure to please. selectn 4g 


in all, ranging from three minute dialogues to ty 


tion of 
tainments 
loween 


Plays for School Days 


minute plays. 40 cents id. 
Twenty-one short plays for intermediate and gram- plays 0 » Postpaid 
mar grades. These plays are so varied in character, 


length, and adaptability that they offer something for The Year’s Entertainments 


use at any time The contents are: The Traitor : ™ 
a 7 vo at vr we.,? By Inez N. McFee. The most complete enter 
Ilow the Constitution Saved the Nation, The Toys’ spent book ever published. Contains a large and co 


Celebration, The First Flag, Santa’s Helpers, The eojjection of nr . , t 
: .* es ne _ tee Tow . recitations, songs, music, dialogues, # 
Sasten of a lower, ve ac A a _ — é leaux and other entertainment material arrangel 4 
: 7, ae Mi: ay, Steck 5 Y ee i, ” a a Three complete programs for different grades, appropriate | 
 ommgg the dhosaien ‘of King i @ Abe’ Lincoln's the various holidays, birthdays and other ay — 
Neighbors, ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish, A Colum- Full cloth, coners: Price. $4.60, postpaid, ‘with #1 
bus Day Play, The Quarrel of the Days of the Week, Pe ~e. ‘ wo 
The Use in Useless, A Runaway Thanksgiving Dinner, mal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $3.20. 
The Queen of the May, How “The Star-Spangled 
Was Written. 40 cents, postpaid. 


The Pathfinder, 1 year, $2.20. 
Banner” 











Health Plays and Dialogues 


By Florence R. Signor. In this book health les® 
are presented in entertainment form. The 19 ® 
tions included are suitable for grades 1 to 6 inclu 
varying in length, number of characters, and gee 
difficulty. They are characterized by plenty of r 


Choice Pieces for Primary Pupils 


An entirely original collection of_ little pieces to 
speak, by such writers as Virginia Baker, Susie M. 
Best, Maude M, Grant, Bertha E. Bush, Mary Bailey, r 
ind others. All are short, most of them having four and clever dialogue. Ease of production is also &! 
to sixteen lines, and are easily committed to memory, ture; the scenery is easily arranged and the cost 
40 cents, postpaid. are simple. 40 cents, postpaid. 


Send for Catalogue which fully describes our entire line of Entertainment Books. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N.Y. 23ofsccse. 




















HOOT MON! __ “te er Copy and Mail NOW 
. 
Raise funds for your School, Christian SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., 
Endeavor, Sunday School or other Desk N.1.-30, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Church Societies, selling delicious Scot- . 
mints. Six flavors—Peppermint, Yeast, Send.. -.+... packages of Scotmints (expe 
| ome sang = Clove, Cinnamon and or parcel post prepaid). 
jcorice. Sell for 5c. Everybody has . nee 2 
a nickel and everybody likes Scotmints. | ***** Peppermint ..... Yeast  ..s0e Licori 
NO CAPITAL REQUIRED voce WEREETGTOER = occee Clove ... Cinna 
We extend you 30 days’ credit, ship in NQMMe cccccccccccccccccccceseccccesesssetee 
any quantity and any assortment of 
flavors. Streets ccccccccccccccsccccccccccsesssss** 
For For For i i | rel 
320 Pkgs. 480 Pkgs. 960 Pkgs. Cittycccccccccccccesesevscecs State 
Sells For + = $16.00 $24.00 $48.00 School oc cccccccccccccsccccsscccocccsessorers 
Costs You - . 9.00 13.25 25.90 
Pry” ete I cnicdciccaensecseinekicnkGrtaet 
YOUR PROFIT $ 7.00 $10.75 22.10 —_ 
SCOTMINTS CO. Inc., PUSEEP ccc cs cccesccecees Society----- 
Desk N.L-30. Cleveland, Ohio | Reference ..........-----++.00++: See 
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o Soothe 


| Strained 
Nerves::-- 


and counteract ill effects 
caused by 


OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most 
refreshing drink. It adds an 
unusually delicious tang 
to any flavor fruit syrup. 


You’ll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
Ral c id 
Phosp hate 

















Elusive Fragrance 


§902—Four charming packets into which 
arecrowded memories of old-time gardens. 


Compressed Lavender Flowers 


A lasting fragrance for linens and lingerie. 


Box of four $1.00 


Postpaid 
Send for 64-page Catalogue FREE 
Gifts for children, for women and for 
menfolk—young andold. Established 1895. 


POHLSON’S House of Gifts 



















" Department 66 Pawtucket, R. I. 
; 7 HOTEL 
_] |ST. CLARE) 












NEAR BEACH 


Ki homelike 
botel, situated on 
beauhful Pennsylvama 
Avenue near the Steel 
Pier, where balmy air 
may be enjoyed on spacious 
lawns and porches. 
Here is — without a 
—-« nce, where good food 
unning water in all A 
Private Baths. Open all Year. Garage. 
#20% a week up »~American Plan. 
B.O. PAYNE 


iC: TEL PLATE Imitation WEDDING 


NVITATIONS or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 with 


itert 

















~ Sets of envelopes for $8.50 ; 50 for $5. 00; 25 | 
for $3.75. Printed in either engraver ’s script or 
text type on panelled stock. Visiting Cards: | 


= B for $1.25; 50 for$1.00. Send forfree samples. | 
our copy lainty and mailto us with P.O. order tocover 
= our order filled the day receivedand sent to you prepaid. 


F.A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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WONDEREUL JOBS 


. 125-$250 Mo. About 40, 600 openings ee vy. 
dr you eligible? Weadvise you FREE. wt = 
Bureau, 145, St. Louis, Mo, ly. 











NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


When Do Children Talk and 
Write Effectively? 


(Continued from page 5: ) 


A farm: 

Play in the hay. 

Have pet animals. 

Ride horseback. 

Feed the animals and poultry. 

Milk the cows and take them to 
pasture. 

Gather the eggs. 

Shear the sheep. 

Find birds, flowers, and cocoons. 


Collect— 


Make collections of stamps: 
the pictures on them; to sell. 
Play— 

In a swing: imagine it an air- 
‘plane; make a record swinging high. 
| On the piano: see how well they 
‘ean do. 

With toy trains: 
engine races. 

With express wagons: 





signal system; 





go fast. 

| Read, hear about, or see in movies or 
on slides— 
People who live out of doors. 
Rich, influential people. 
Heroes. 
Fairies. 
Funny stories. 


Make things— 


Make models of airplanes, steam- 
ers, and sailboats; use old batteries. 
| Send toy trains and boats on reg- 
ular trips. 

Plan cargoes and routes for trains, 
boats, and airplanes. 

Make scrapbooks: fun to collect | 
things and to see the collection aed 

Make pictures and cartoons. 








| Visit places— 

On horseback, in a car, in a boat, 
on in an airplane, go on long trips to 
|see unusual things; take pictures. 
| Read— 

Sea stories. 

Stories of strange people. 

Stories telling how to make things. 

Stories that are mysterious. 

OUTSTANDING INTERESTS OF 
GRADE CHILDREN 
Almost all of the interests of the 


| first- and second-graders center about 
‘the home and community. These 


children wish to live the lives of | 


their parents and relatives, their 
\neighbors, and civic helpers. The 
other interest evident in the first and 
—_ grades is trying for skill in 
rawing, writing, and games. 
the third- and fourth-graders are 
quite different. They are anxious 
for the wild outdoor experiences that 
‘are dangerous, that require courage, 
that are apt to frighten, and that 
are crude and spectacular. These 
children also desire success in out- 
door sports, such as swimming, run- 
ining, hiding, jumping. The reading 
| they desire deals with the unreal. 
| The fifth- and sixth-graders want 
to plan and carry out tours (real or 
imaginary) to distant places to see 
unusual things. The things they 
make, such as boats, must be accu- 
rate as to construction, and have 
power to go. They desire to read 
along the same lines as their inter- 


lests: of people they have not seen, | ‘ 


for | 





FIFTH- AND SIXTH-GRADE INTERESTS | 
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BACK IN YOUR CARE AGAIN... 








Help guard their 
health all year 


i by teaching them “CLEANER HANDS” 


UDDY-CHEEKED! Brimming 

with summer's out-of - door 

health—America’s children are start- 
ing back to school again. 


Active days are ahead. Days of 
work and fun—when they'll need 
that glorious health. You don’t want 
them to endanger it while they're in 
your care. But there’s one menace 
that threatens constantly —germs / 


As a teacher, you know that hands 
can’t escape germs. In the classroom 
especially, where contacts must be 
so close, there’s always the risk that 
children’s hands may pick up germs 
of sickness and pass them along 
into the mouth. 


That’s why leading health author- 
ities urge that children be taught 
to remove germs from handg 
frequently. No one saedo it better 
than you. A fascinating health story 
—a few blackboard illustrations— 
and youthful minds are stirred. 


Eagerly, pupils listen as you tell 
them how germs hide unseen every- 
where—getting on hands from toys, 


money, doorknobs—and leading to 
such serious illnesses as diphtheria, 
measles, whooping cough. They 
soon realize that keeping hands 
cleaner is a wholesome health habit, 
and not a hateful duty. 


Year after year, the nation-wide 
publicity campaigns of Lifebuoy, 
the germ-removing toilet soap, instruct 
millions in the importance of wash- 
ing hands often—and removing 
germs at the same time—especially 
after work or play, and always be- 
fore eating. 


Teachers in over 63,000 schools 
have taught children the Lifebuoy 
way to better health. Will you add 
your efforts to theirs? 


Make Lifebuoy your own toilet 
seap, tdd! Its mild antiseptic lather 
keeps complexions fresh and clear. 
Prevents embarrassing body odor. 
You'll love its pleasant, extra-clean 
scent that tells you Lifebuoy purifies, 
yet quickly vanishes as you rinse. 
Get some today. 


LEVER BROTHERS CO., Cambridge, Mass. 


LIFEBUOY 


HEALTH 


SOAP 


Removes Germs ~ Protects Health 
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Teach Head Hygiene © 


Establish the weekly shampoo habit early and prevent 
trouble all year. 
weekly with 


DERBAC 


A unique health shampoo 





Derbac is a solidified, 


specially prepared 
shampoo made of pine 
tar and cocoanut oil— 


1 shampoo and a treat- 
Weekly 
shampoos with it will 
and 
keep the hair seft and 


ment in one. 
benefit the scalp 


glossy. 





FREE HELPS 
FOR TEACHERS 
We will supply an 
entertaining motion 
picture film and 
leaflets or booklets 
helpful for class- 
room projects or 
for Parent-Teacher 
meetings. 

Write Us. 








Heads are immune when washed 


Ordinary soaps contain 
too much free alkali; 
liquid shampoos con- 
tain alcohol; both are 
bad for the hair and 
scalp. Derbac is en- 
dorsed by Boards of 
Health and of Educa- 


A 25c cake free to any teacher; good for 20 shampoos 
CEREAL SOAPS CO., INC., 


Dept. N-6, 


tion all over’ the 
country. 
334 E. 27th St., New York 











Accounting 





their incom 


opportunity for teachers. 
FREE sample lesson and full particulars, 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 


Dept. A703, Rochester, N. Y. 


Money in Accounting 


Thousands of men and many women have 
e TREMENDOUSLY through knowing 
while earning. 


at home 
Write 


Learn 


immediately for 


increased 


Big 








The Colborne 


79 Washington Place, New York City 


Just West of Washington Squere—10 minutes from 


Times Square. 


A Cheerful Hotel-Home for You 


Permanents on American Plan. 
Transients on American or European Plan. 


Prices Mederate. 


Home Cooking 
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COLONIAL LIFE 





IN AMERICA 














LINA M. JOHNS 
MAY AVERILL 
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The Latest Owen Books 


for Supplementary Reading 


Lincoln—His Words and Deeds. 


Travels in Many Lands Series. 


China. 256 pages. Cloth... 

Oe ee a ee 

Mexico and Central America. 288 pages. 

South America. 320 pages. Cloth..................... 
When They Were Boys. Everett and Reed. (Gr. 5- 


When They Were Girls. 


Untold History Stories. 
The Story of America Series. 
I. The Age of Discovery. 
Il. New World Settlement. 
Ill. Growth of the Colonies. 
IV. Colonial Life in America. 
Sentinels of the Sea. 


Nuts and Citrus Fruits. 
Moths and Butterflies. 
Seven Little Sisters. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Corson. (Gr. 6-8 


es A. Franck. 


7.) 192 p. Cloth..... 


Boyhood Stories of famous American men. 


Moore. 
Girlhoud Stories of famous 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. (Gr. 4-6.) 192 p. Cloth. 


Francis C. Owen. 


(Gr. 5-7.) 


192 pages. 


American women. 


(Grades 4-7.) New Historical Readers. 


Coffman. 
Coffman. 
Coffman. 


160 pages. 
142 pages. 
144 pages. 
Tillinghast and Colman. 
(Gr. 5-8 and H. S.) 128 p. Cloth. 


SEER 


128 p. Cl. 


Story of United States Lighthouse Service, Coast Guard, etc. 


Above Prices are for Single Copies Post 


Owen and Ramsay. (Gr. 5-7.) 128 pages. Cl. 
Johns and Averill. (Gr. 2-3.) 128 pages. Cloth. 
Jane Andrews. (Grades 3-5 128 pages. Cloth... 


id. In quantities of 10 or more 


copies of a title, 25 Per Cent Discount a above prices, not postpaid. 


Pacific Coast Office: 


and H. S.) 256 p. Cloth..$1.50 


(Grades 5-7.) 


72 
72 
72 
72 
72 
72 


-72 
72 


| English, oral or written, the chil- | 


'what they are greatly interested in 


| sea and mystery stories, and practical 
directions for doing things. 


SATISFYING THE CHILDREN’S DESIRES 
AND ACCOMPLISHING GRADE 
OBJECTIVES 

These desires of the children are 
easy to reconcile with any course of | 
study. Primary children can build 
their city, play house, and be the peo- | 
ple of the community, learning there- 
by the duties and responsibilities of 
their friends and neighbors. When- 
|ever occasion demands the use of 





dren, with the teacher’s help, will | 
use it effectively, and learn in a last- 
ing way how to express themselves 
forcefully, because they appreciate 
their need of such expression at that 
exact moment. 

The same is true of the other 
grades. All the children could do 








and at the same time accomplish | 
more than grade children usually ac- | 
complish along the lines of the funda- | 
mentals. Each child would have the 
same need of effective expression 
when exploring his personal lines of | 
interest as did the sixth-grader who 
explained electrical toys to the uni- 
versity class. Each would seek and 
employ the same effective expres- 
sion. 


Education for Character 








.| of one’s effort. 


Development—l 
(Continued from page 54) 


is the only reward anybody should 
ever need for anything at any time 
throughout his entire life. One 
|needs money and must have it, but 
|'money should never be the measure 
Delight in the work, 
joy in the activity, is the reward 
for true effort, and this is funda- 
mental to the development of fine 
character. 


SINGLENESS OF MOTIVE 


Grades and marks tend to develop 
double motives. Instead of studying 
to know, children often study to pass. 
Instead of working for inner satis- 
faction, they more often do it to 
please the teacher, or to gain recog- 
nition. This double motive, de- 
'veloped at a time when the child is 
immature, unformed, and without 
| defense, constitutes fundamental in- | 
| sincerity. 

Children may discover that it is to 
*. interest to appear to know 
when they do not know. They be- 
come conscious of adult expectancy, 
and so do not live their lives straight 
out. This, perhaps, is more funda- 
mental than we realize. A fine moral 
character must not only be sincere, 
but must have intellectual power of 
discrimination and judgment; that 
is, must be able to see what is true 
as well as to desire the thing that 
is best. 

Double motives interfere with in- 
tellectual integrity. Children should 
never be asked questions to see 
whether they know. Questions should 
be asked merely to help them to un- 
derstand. Children proverbially live 
in the present. The school and home | 
should provide work through which | 
they may now experience the joy of | 
the free play of the intellect. All 
thoughts of preparation for a future 




















are intrusions to the child. They 
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PARKER HOUSE 


J 

, 

; CHARLES DICKENS 

> made the Parker House his home— 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES 
lauded it in poetry—PRESIDENTS 
and CELEBRITIES the world over 
have enjoyed the hospitality of 
Boston’s most famous hotel. 





Now occupying a splendid new building. 
RATES $3.50 and up 
J. R. WHIPPLE CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASS. 
(Alsc 


» operating) 





HOTEL TOURAINE 
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NE ABLECLOTH 
AGENTS “x78 “You "$12.00. Dal! 


New table cloth. Looks like nen. Weeb - ~ le like olleloth 
laundering. Yo a juss take er LB ry dail 
advance. SA E FREE. “oestever ‘pROoUCT 

638 Irving Park Station, Chicag 
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Boy-Builder for ‘Schools 


A complete model gymnasium in one unit- 
rings, trapeze, swing and adjustable hori 
tal bar—for the amazing bargain price 


with the Giant super-play apparatus, atass 
ing of 15% below regular prices. The 
Builder defies weather and rough usage. 
lights children of all ages, 
complete description and special catalog 
reduced prices to schools. Write today. 


GIANT MANUFACTURING CO. 
Box 430 
Council Bluffs, Ia. 


Giant Mfg. Co., Box 
Council Bluffs, "la. or +P nton, N. J. 


er at $33. 64; also special reduced price catalog. 








Reduced to $33.64 


$33.64. Enables you to become acquainted 


Mail coupon fot 


Trenton, N.J 
ees eee ane coed rs — 


Please send descriptive material on your Boy-Buit 
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often become real obstacles to clear 
thinking. 
IDEALS 
Character and ideals should be de- 
yeloped through creative activity. 
The work itself should lure the child, 
and as he concentrates upon it, it 
should grow under his attention, 
and when the end is reached, there 
should be consciousness of power and 
jponer satisfaction. Almost imme- 
diately there will appear to his mind 
ways in which he may improve his 
work; perhaps he will find that it 
has not been worth while; perhaps 
he will see a new vision of other and 
better objectives. This is the path 
of growth in ideals. 





Great Characters in American 
History 
(Continued from page 60) 
the Coosa and Tallapoosa rivers, 
the last stronghold of the Creeks, 
Jackson routed them completely. In 
April the Creeks surrendered, and 
the Creek War was over. Some of 
the Creeks fled to Florida (then a 
Spanish colony). General Jackson 
was acclaimed as a hero and great 


military leader. Tecumseh had 
been killed at the Battle of the 
Thames, in Canada. His death 


woke the Indian alliance against 
the Americans, and it was now pos- 
sible for the Southwest. to concen- 
trate its military powers against 
Great Britain. 

In May, 1814, General Jackson 
was commissioned a major general 
in the army of the United States, 
and assigned to the command of the 
Department of the South. He es- 
tablished his headquarters at Mo- 
bile, Alabama, as it was generally 
thought that the British troops were 
about to strike the Gulf Coast, either 
at Mobile or New Orleans. When 
they appeared, however, they dis- 
embarked at Pensacola. On Novem- 
ber 6, Jackson reached Pensacola 
with three thousand men, and 
stormed and captured the town. 

Believing that the British would 
next attack New Orleans, General 
Jackson marched his army to that 
place, arriving December 2, 1814. 
He found that nothing had been 
done to put the city in a state of 
readiness to ward off an attack, 
80, with his customary energy and 
perseverance, he set to work pre- 
paring the city for the expected 
battle. When the British landed, 
General Jackson moved out to meet 
them. The engagement, since 
known as the Battle of New Or- 
leans, took place on January 8, 1815, 
at Chalmette Meadows, a few miles 
from the city. The British with- 
drew, badly defeated. 

Although the Battle of New Or- 
leans greatly crippled the enemy’s 
forces, it was an unnecessary vic- 
tory. The Treaty of Ghent, which 
ended the War of 1812, had been 
Signed two weeks before, on Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, but before the news 
could be communicated to the com- 
batants in America, the battle had 
been fought. General Jackson be- 
‘ame the hero of the hour. He had 
In less than two years lifted him- 
self from the obscurity of a Ten- 
hessee planter to the heights of 
fame and renown. 
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Along the border between the 
United States and Florida there 
were frequent clashes in 1817 be- 
tween the refugee Creek Indians in 
Florida and the whites in the United 
States. Jackson was ordered to take 
command in Georgia. He recruited, 
organized, and marched an army 
down through Georgia to the Florida 
border, reaching there in March, 
1818. In three months he subju- 
gated the Indians. In 1819 the 
United States purchased Florida 
from Spain. Jackson was appointed 
governor of the Florida territory in 
1821, but he resigned after serving 
about six months. 

Jackson was offered the position 
of diplomatic representative to 
Mexico in 1823, but declined. 
Shortly thereafter he was elected to 
the United States Senate from 
Tennessee. In the presidential elec- 
tion of 1824, Jackson was a candi- 
date. Although he received more 
electoral votes than any of the other 
candidates, he did not have a major- 
ity, and the House of Representa- 
tives therefore had to make the 
choice. John Quincy Adams was 
chosen, but Jackson was easily the 
winner four years later. He was 
elected as a reform candidate and 
the standard bearer of the people. 
Jackson was re-elected in 1832, his 
chief opponent being Henry Clay. 

Although an ardent states’ rights 
man, Jackson was a firm friend of 
the Federal Constitution, as was 
shown at a banquet in Washington 
in 1830, given on April 13, the 
birthday of Thomas Jefferson. Since 
Jefferson was one of the exponents | 
of nullification, the banquet was in- 
tended to be a meeting of nullifica- 
tion enthusiasts. They believed 
that a state had the right to nullify 
an act of the Federal Congress if 
such act was in its operation inimi- 
cal to the interests of that state. 
Jackson was thought to be in sym- 
pathy with nullification, but when 
he was called upon for a toast, he 
gave the following: “Our Federal 
Union: it must be preserved.” This 
toast is engraved on the two famous 
statues of General Jackson, one lo- 
cated in Jackson Square, New Or- 





leans, and the other in Lafayette 
Square, Washington. 

When General Jackson went to his 
home in Tennessee on March 7, 1837, | 
three days after his second term as 
President of the United States had 
come to a close, he was still the peo- 
ple’s idol and hero. At every place 
along his route he was met with en- 
thusiastic welcome. At Nashville 
he was tendered a great ovation. 
The remainder of his life was spent 
quietly at his beautiful country es- 
tate, The Hermitage, a few miles 
east of Nashville. He died on June 
8, 1845. 


a 


Service brings to man happiness 
that rises above comfort or discom- 
fort, happiness that triumphs over 
physical pain, happiness that is the 
food of the soul.—William Allen 
White. 


Wait not until you are backed by 
numbers. The fewer the voices on 
the side of truth, the more distinct 
and strong must be your own.— 





Channing. 
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WHAT TEACHERS SAY 
ABOUT CANTILEVER SHOES 





"Oto 3..9to 3 


five days a week! 


I just HAD to have 
COMFORTABLE 
SHOES” 











AA FIER a few months of school teaching I was 
completely tired out. I realized my shoes 
were wrong ... Another teacher happened to praise 
Cantilever Shoes, and so I got myself a pair. From 
that first pair on I have been a happier and a better- 
shod young lady, and—I am sure—a better school 
teacher. 

“Cantilevers are marvelously comfortable! Now I 
don’t mind standing at all. Now I really enjoy walk- 
ing. For comfort and good looks my Cantilever 
Shoes get an A-}+- every term.” 


MRS. BEATRICE STONE 


Cantilever Shoes are so comfortable because they are built 
on true orthopedic principles. Their straight inner line 
permits the foot to lie naturally. Their flexible shank gives 
ample arch support and, at the same time, allows foot mus- 
cles to exercise with every step. The heel fits snugly—it 
never rubs. 

The new styles are particularly attractive. Come in and 
see them. Look in the telephone book for the nearest dealer, 
or write to Cantilever Shoe Corporation, 410 Willoughby 
Avenue, Brooklyn, New York. 


FREE TO TEACHERS 
A SERIES OF SIX INSTRUCTIVE FOOT-HEALTH CHARTS 


The Educational Department of the Cantilever Corporation 
is offering free a series of six wall charts on Foot Health. 
These charts tell about the structure of the foot, teach what 
harm wrong shoes can do and point out the characteristics 
of a good shoe. They have been prepared by medical experts. 

More and more teachers are using them to guide their 
pupils towards a proper understanding of foot hygiene. It is 
a health subject of vital importance since many ailments, 
many hours of discomfort may come from improperly shod 
feet. 

If you wish these charts, just fill out the coupon below and 
we will send the material to the Cantilever Store nearest to 
you. If there is no store near you we will mail you the 
charts directly. Reprints of these charts will be sent for 
your pupils if you wish. You are under no obligation. 


Cantilever Shoe Corporation, 

410 Willoughby Avenue, 

Brooklyn, New York. 
Please send me your six Foot-Health Charts to the nearest 
Cantilever dealer. You will advise me where and when to 
call for these charts. 
Also please send reprints for pupils. 


Teacher’s Name 


Address 
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HOT MEALS 
OUTPOORS! 


AVE hot, 
delicious 








meals on picnics, hikes, auto trips, beach 
parties, in fact any place you happen to be. 

Sterno Stove heats, boils, broils, fries. Makes 
delicious dishes, tempting toast. Heats flat irons 
too, and curling irons. The biggest 10¢ worth your 
money can buy. Sterno Stove is compact, folds flat 
(smaller than a pie-plate) yet it’s sturdy and easily 
sct up in a jiffy. 


Use it indoors too—at home, in hotels, on trains. 
Heats tea, cocoa, boils coffee. Uses Sterno Canned 
Heat —the safety fuel. No smoke, sparks or cinders. 


For sale at your local dealer's together with full 
line of Sterno Cooking Utensils. Send 10¢ today 
for 3pecial Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook Book. 
Dept. NI-9, Sterno Corp., (Est. 1887) 9 East 37th 
Street, New York City. 


MAIL NOW! - DN | 
Sterno Corp,.DeptNi-s STERNO 
9 E. 37th St., " 
New York, w.y, CANNED HEAT 
Gentlemen: I enclose 10¢ forSpecial 
Sterno Stove and new Sterno Cook 
Book. 
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Why Dress 
Dowdy ? 


Why pay big prices for 
Ready Made Gowns and 
Costumes? Ina few weeks’ 
spare time work, at your 
own home, you can learn to 
design and create attrac- 
tive, original gowns and 
costumes yourself at biz 
money savings, 


GOWN AND COS- 
TUME CREATORS 
GET BIG MONEY. 


Over 28,000 women includ- 
ing many teachers have 
taken up this fascinating 
work, They now design 
and make their own gowns 
and costumes and have 
three times as many origin- 
als as they formerly had 
Ready Mades. 





Licensed by U. 8. 








SIMPLICITY 
ITSELF 
Shop Pri 
"hs oe 
You Can Mate it 
For 


Crepe Satin $10.00 
Spool Sik At 
$10.96 
$24.04 


Your Cost .- 
Your Saving - 


Mail Coupon Immediately—-ACT TODAY 











FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept. A601, Rochester, N. Y. 


Rush to me at once, 82 page illustrated “COSTUME 
BOOK" with FREE sample lessons in the subject checked, 
Send full particulars 


Liownand Costume Designing.............Millinery 













Name 
Address...... 
Latest ,EARN LADIES’ 
Model ; WRIST WATCH 


pooes wrest watch of latest design, 
6-yewel guaranteed movement. 
25-yr. white gold fancy engraved case 
j with jewel tip Send for only |) boxes Mentho- 
Nowe Salve Sell at 25 box. Watch given ac- 
cording to offer un. Catalog sent with Save Seag 
bo money, just mame and address today. 
U.S SUPPLY CO, Dept pits. CREENVULE, Pa 





ENGRAVED OR PRINTED INVITATIONS ETC. 
FREE SAMPLES: 100 VISITING CARDS $100 
CAPITOL SOCIAL ENGRAVING CO. ° 
* 448 EVENING STAR BLOG WASHINGTON 0.C. 








loved to gather family and friends 
‘around him on the wide lawns of his 
home for a genial evening, and wei 
can imagine the many lively discus- 





| 





| 
| 


it is cooking. 
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Picture Study—“Mill Pond” 


(Continued from page 56) 
His last years, in Montclair, New 
Jersey, were very happy ones. He 


sions, for he was intensely interested | 
in art, religion, and the leading top- 
ics of the day. 

Inness died in 1894, while travel-| 
ing in Scotland. A public funeral! 
was held in the National Academy of 
Design in New York as a special 
honor. The prices offered for his 
paintings to-day merely hint at the) 
standing which his work has among 
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You will always be supplied with an abundance of 
Teaching Plans and Material if you have the NEW 


PLAN BOOKS 


For Teachers 


the great examples of American art. Three Volumes 
| 


— 
The School Lunch 
(Continued from page 66) 


Add the salt and pep- 


per. 

Put the contents of the saucepan | 
through a strainer, being careful not 
to waste any of the product. Add 
the strained pea mixture to the 
sauce, stirring while you add it. 
Taste; add more seasoning if needed. 


SCALLOPED POTATOES AND BACON 
(Twenty postions of three-fourths cup 
each) 

Recipe 

% cup butter 

20 large potatoes 

4 tablespoons flour 

1 tablespoon salt 

% teaspoon pepper 

1% pounds bacon (20 slices) 

1% quarts milk 

Utensils Needed 

1 tablespoon 

1 measuring cup 

1 four-quart dripping pan, or bak-| 

ing dishes 

1 dish pan 

1 paring knife 

1 teaspoon 

1 saucepan 

Use a little of the butter to grease 
the dripping pan. Wash the pota-| 
toes and peel them. Cut them in thin 
slices and put half of them into the} 
dripping pan. Sprinkle half of the! 
flour, half of the salt, and half of the 
pepper over the sliced potatoes. Add 
half of the butter. Add the rest of | 
the potatoes and the remaining in-| 
gredients. Place the strips of bacon| 
over the top of the seasoned pota- 
toes. Heat the milk, and pour it into 
the pan. If the milk is poured 
around the edge of the contents, all | 
of the seasoning will not be washed 
to the bottom of the pan. Put the) 
pan into a hot oven and let the pota- 
toes bake about an hour and fifteen 
minutes, or until they are soft. 


Serve a piece of bacon with each por- | 


tion of the product. 


Stewep CoRN 


| (Twenty portions of one-half cup each) 


Recipe 
20 large ears sweet corn 
% cup butter 
1% tablespoons salt 
% cup sugar 
1 cup milk 


Utensils Needed 


1 paring knife 
1 four-quart saucepan and cover 
1 tablespoon 
1 measuring cup 

Remove the husks and all of the 
silk from the ears of corn, Cut the! 


I—AUTUMN PLANS 
II—WINTER PLANS 
III—SPRING PLANS 


HESE three volumes present.a 
great variety of seasonable 
teaching plans (with an abun- 

dance of material for carrying them 
out) classified as follows: 


Biography Nature Study 
Games Picture Study 
Geography Plays and 
History Exercises 
Hygiene Poems Songs 
Literature and Projects 
Language Seat Work 


The subjects covered are prac- 
tically the same in all three volumes 
thus carrying these subjects through 
the entire school year. 


The Work of Specialists 


The plans and material in these 
books are entirely new and have 
been prepared by many teaching 
specialists of high standing in the 
branches represented. The selection, 
arrangement and editing have been 
done by Miss Florence Rae Signor, 
of the editorial staff of Normal In- 
structor-Primary Plans. 


The large amount of helpful 
material afforded by these books 
will be evident from the following: 


In the department devoted to 
Language and Literature there are 
57 pages of text giving selections 
and methods of presenting. 

Picture Study has 78 pages and 
46 pictures are shown with stories 
of the pictures and artists, and 
methods of study. 

There are 48 pages of Biography 
covering characters used in 
school study. 


7" 
ov 


of All Grade 


Yi, 





Profusely 
Illustrated 








Wid 


J Sold 
~ Only in 
: J Complete 
, Sets 


54 pages are given to Projects, 
with a variety of subjects. . . 89 
games are included in the 30 pages 
devoted to that section. The other 
subjects named are as fully treated. 

An abundance of seasonable enter- 
tainment material will be found under 
the headings of Plays and Exercises, 
Poems, and Songs—116 pages in all. 

The wealth of illustrations is a nota- 
ble feature. Not only is the text pro- 
fusely illustrated throughout but there 
are also a large number of designs and 
patterns for seat work, construction 
work, paper cutouts, posters, booklets, 
cards, calendars, etc., and many pic- 
tures of birds, trees, flowers, and ani- 
mals in the sections on Nature Study. 

The three volumes are each 6% x 
9% inches and contain a total of 672 
pages; binding is full cloth in Royal 
blue with title in blue and buff. 


Order Now---Pay Later 


You need not send cash with your 
order unless you prefer, for we gladly 
extend credit until October 15th. 

Simply fill out the coupon 























Price, set of three 
volumes complete, postpaid 


Instructor Plan Books - - 


If More Convenient 





$3.60 | Both 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, l yr. 2.00) Only 


Order Now and Pay October 15th 


below, mail it to us and 
the books will be sent to 
you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


Use This 
Order 
Blank 


$3.60 
$4.0 





— —— 
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F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 


Place cross (X 
in one CY A 
squares at rig 
to indicate 
whether you 
wish the books 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes. 


Price $3.60. 


Please send, postpaid, to my address given below The Instruc- 
tor Plan Books, complete in three volumes and enter (or ex- 
tend) my subscription to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for 


one year, at your special combination price of $4.90. 


@ cross (X) in one of the squares 
at right t —- poe your preference 


I am enclosing payment herewith. 
I 2m enclosing payment herewith. 





Street or R. F. D 
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PEACH CUSTARD 


(Twenty portions of three-fourths cup | 
each) 


corn from the cobs, and scrape each 
cob to get all of the milk from it. 
Add the butter, salt, sugar, and milk. 
Cover the corn and cook it slowly for 
ten minutes, stirring it occasionally 
to keep it from burning. If the corn | 
is old and dry, use more milk. Taste; 
add more seasoning if needed. 


Recipe 


5 cups milk 

5 eggs 
1 cup sugar 
1% teaspoons salt 
1% teaspoons vanilla 
20 medium-sized ripe peaches 


Utensils Needed | 
measuring cup 


STUFFED TOMATO SALAD 
(Twenty portions) 





1 
Recipe 1 a aaa double boiler 
. . . 1 OW: 
20 medium-sized ripe tomatoes ‘ 
6 quarts boiling water ; yee: ell 
2 heads lettuce 1 er 
% small head cabbage 1 paring knife 


2 cups cooked carrots 
1 cup cooked lima beans 
1 quart boiled dressing 


Utensils Needed 


2 dish pans 

1 one-quart measure 

1 wire basket 

1 paring knife 

2 large bowls 

1 large knife, or 1 chopping knife 
and bowl 

1 measuring cup 

1 tablespoon 


Seald the milk in a double boiler. 
Break the eggs into a bowl. Add the 
| sugar and salt, and stir the mixture 
to combine it. Add the eggs to the 
scalded milk, stirring the custard 
continually while it is cooking. Cook 
it until it coats the spoon, then re- 
move it from over the hot water, and 
strain it. Add the vanilla, and cool 
the custard. Peel and slice the peach- 
es. Each portion of the product con- 
sists of one sliced peach with one- 
fourth cup of custard poured over it. 





Wash the tomatoes. Put some 


boiling water into a dish pan. Place 

a few tomatoes at a time in a wire | Cocoa 

basket, immerse them in the boiling | (Twenty portions of three-fourths cup 
water, and then in cold water. Re-| each) 

move the skins. Wash the lettuce, | ise 


drain it, wrap it in a clean towel, | 
and put it in a cool place to crisp. 
Slice the cabbage in shreds, or chop 
it fine in a chopping bowl. To the 
cabbage add the carrots, which have 
been diced or sliced, and the lima 
beans. Mix one and one-half cups of 
boiled dressing with the cabbage, 


3% quarts milk 
% cup cocoa 

1 cup sugar 

¥% teaspoon salt 
2 cups cold water 


Utensils Needed 


five-quart double boiler 
tablespoon 
measuring cup 


Cut each peeled tomato across the one-quart saucepan 





1 
1 
beans, and carrots. 1 
1 
center of the top, make another cut 1 teaspoon 
at right angles with the first cut, but 


Scald the milk in a double boiler. 
do not cut all the way through. Put 


Put the cocoa, sugar, and salt into a 
tach tomato on some lettuce, and | saucepan and mix them thoroughly. 
spread it apart enough so that it will Add the cold water and stir the in- 
hold a portion of the vegetable mix- | gredients to combine them. Cook 
ture, Put two tablespoons of boiled the mixture five minutes, stirring it 
dressing over each filled tomato, and continually. Add the cooked cocoa 
serve. to the scalded milk, stirring to com- 
bine them. 

The following are the calories fur- 
nished by each item of the menus: 
| One-half cup stewed tomatoes, 
about 52 calories. 

Two rolls and butter or one sand- | 
wich, about 268 calories. 

Fresh fruit, about 75 calories. 





BoILED DRESSING 
(One quart) 


Recipe 


1 tablespoon salt 

1% tablespoons dry mustard 
6 tablespoons sugar 

7 tablespoons flour 


3 $ . . 
4 butter One cup milk, about 170 calories. 
3 cups milk One cup fresh vegetable soup, 


1 cup vinegar 
Utensils Needed 


1 tablespoon 

1 two-quart double boiler 
1 measuring cup 

1 smal! saucepan 

1 strainer 

1 bowl 


about 160 calories. 
One cup cream of pea soup, about 
| 175 calories. 
Three-fourths cup scalloped pota- 
| toes and bacon, about 300 calories. 
One-half cup stewed corn, about 
103 calories. 
| One portion stuffed tomato salad, | 
about 150 calories. 


Put the salt, mustard, sugar, and | 
four into the top part of : double Three-fourths cup peach custard, 
about 114 calories. 


boiler and mix them well. Add the 
‘ggs and the butter (melted), and Three-fourths cup cocoa, 
stir the ingredients to combine them. 180 calories. 

Add the milk gradually, then the | —+— | 
Vinegar, and stir the mixture. Cook 
lover hot water, stirring it continu- 
ily, until it is thick and does not 
taste of flour. Remove the dressing 
from over the hot water, and strain 
and cool it. If it should curdle, it 
tan be brought back to a smooth con- 
‘istency by beating it with an egg 
beater, 





about | 


A generation ago there were a! 
‘thousand men to every opportunity, 
while to-day there are a thousand 
opportunities to every man.—Henry 
Ford. 


He that would have his virtue pub- | 
lished is not the servant of virtue, 
but glory.—Jonson. 
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Coffee School Exhibit 


brings the coffee countries 
to your classroom ! 
It’s interesting, attractive anauseful 


“BRAZIL is the largest country 
in South America. Its principal 
industry is coffee-growing.” Vi- 
talize those dull, colorless sen- 
tences for your pupils with this 
Coffee School Exhibit. In a 
series of splendid pictures, it 
tells the whole story of coffee, 
from the plantation, through the 
processes of cultivation, picking 
and drying, to shipboard and 
the roasting ovens in America. 
There are really interesting 
maps and charts—a summary 
of coffee’s history—an explana- 
tion of the best way to brew it 


measuring 11x8% inches, com- 
prise the Exhibit. They are 
lithographed in sepia and in 
natural colors, punched at the 
top for convenience, and packed 
in a strong manila envelope with 
suggestions for their use. 


This attractive Exhibit is free, 
Use the coupon below. We'll 
send also a booklet on “Scientific 
Coffee Brewing” and another 
containing some unusual recipes. 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN 
COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
64 Water Street, New York City 


and a study of its dietetic Gentlemen: Please send me your 
values. The exhibit can be used free Coffee School Exhibit. 
profitably in the lower grades, 
the grammar grades and the’ Name........... 
high school. 

Fifteen heavy white cards, Address... 


COFEEE 


* AMERICAS 
avorite 
DRINK 


zxeneeee® 











New Educational 
Booklets for Teachers 


You can make good use of these 
two fine booklets in your class 
rooms — send for them, today. 
Many pages of facts about two 
great American industries — Live 
Stock and Buttermaking. Interest- 
ingly presented. Authentic, Up- 
to-the-minute, Well illustrated, 
Coupon brings you both books, Free, 


A 24-page booklet 
“365 Facts about 
Omaha and 
Nebraska ”’ 
also sent, FREE! 
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TO PROVE | CAN 
MAKE YOU 


SLENDER 


Annette Kellermann 

TJ OW many pounds do you want to take off? 
How many inches do you want to reduce 

r neck, bust, waist, hips, arms, legs, calves? 


just 10 days you can have the proof that my 
personal methods will give you a slender, grace- 
ful figure. It was through 
these methods that I devel- 
oped “the body beautiful” 
and won fame as “the 
world’s most perfectly 
formed woman.” And by 
these same methods | have 
kept my weight and figure 
without change o 





pound or one inch 
over ten years. 

20,000 women of very 
weight uge mi econmdition of 
life have been benefited by these 
meth © need now for you 
to fear obesity in any part of 
the lly 

(ir ful posture and poise 
come with the new thgure a 
will acquire. Health t healt! 
that will glow in a foxy com 
plex: free from lown 
wrink! pimple ‘fa bine 
Pep and energy that will mak 
life worth living Your whol 
system will be cleansed of in 
purithe Const t aril othe 
ailments contributing to your 
present condition will be cor 
rected 

And it’s fun this quick easy 
way Spend only 15 minutes 
with my special methuls daily 
I allow you plenty of delicious 
satisfyir fouls, but they pro- 
duce energy instead of tat. 1 use no drugs or pills; 
prescribe no starvation diets 

we it to yourself to learn about my tested 

methiads I invite you to send for a free copy of my 
hook, “The Body Beautiful."" But please act at once, 
Mail the coupon belo r write Address, Annette 
Kellermann, Inec., Suite 159, 225 West 30th Street, 


New York City 
Annette Kellermanr, tnc., Suite 159 
225 West 30th Street, New York City 


Dear Miss Kellermann: I want to lose pounds 
Send me your booklet, ““The Body Beautiful.” Re- 
questing it does not obligate me in any way. 
Name 

Address 

City. State 





Mrs. Gertrude Randol, 





Mississippi, Writes... 


“Thanks for the $25 bonus for sell- 
ing over $500 in Process Greeting 
Cards in April,on which Lalso was 
paid $166.60 commission. But 
above all, Lappreciate your friendly 
help and the cooperation that has 
enabled me to make 80 much money 
during my years of association with 
you.” 


Energe 





tic women, all over the 
nation, are making big earnings, 
showing the outstanding Process line 
of individually monogramed busi- 
ness and personal Christmas Greet- 
ing Cards, nationallyaccepted by 
banka, business houses, professional 
people and critical individual users everywhere. Splendid 
commissions are paid daily, plus liberal monthly bonus. 


Hundreds Average $50 to $125 Per Week 
Equal opportunity for similar earnings with this nationally 
known Nne which hag proven so largely remunerative to 
thousands of people, is now open to other women in 7 
esction of the country. Everything you need we furnish 
FREE, tncluding beautiful sample portfolio, business 
cards, stationery, eétc., plus thorough cooperation that 
assures success. Ambitious women, who would appreciate 
a permanent association of this nature, with the largest 
institution of its kind in the world, are invited to write. 


~~ 





t 








Sales Manager Pept. AK.-1 


THE PROCESS CORPORATION 


Troy at 21st Street Chicago, HIlinois 


peetOTEL VICTORIA 


Newbury at Dartmouth Street, 
Copley Square, Boston, Mass. 


Quiet, refined and homelike, In the heart of the Back 
Bay. Telephone in every suite. Rates $2.50 per day 
and upwards. The Victoria has been noted for many 
years for its unexcelled cooking at common sense prices. 
The Grill is a feature unique in itself, 


Louis P. LAFRaNcue_ Proprietor. 




















PSOB Ne eel treet, 





188'Visking Caras” 
M. OTT ENGRAVING CO., 1030Ch St.,P 





NORMAL INSTRUCTOR AND PRIMARY PLANS 


N. E. A. Meets in Atlanta 


(Continued from page 88) 


The Vision of the Elementary 
School 


The elementary school looks for- 
ward to the solution of its biggest 
educational problem. We _ cannot 
forego our educational philosophy, 
nor can we forego the service that 
science is rendering to education. 
We are looking forward to the day 
when there will be no controversy 
between the two. 

We are looking forward to the day 
when the emotional reactions of 
every child will receive the same pro- 
fessional consideration that moral, 
mental, and physical reactions now 
receive. We look forward to the day 
when every schoolroom in the land 
will be so furnished that every teach- 
er and child can work together in 
the most natural way possible. 

The elementary school looks for- 


| ward to the day when education will 


be represented in the national gov- 
ernmental family. We need the rec- 
ognition that this will give to our 
profession to the same extent that 
the government needs our service. 
We are looking forward to a 100 
per cent professional membership in 
our local, state, and national profes- 
sional organizations. In this way, 
only, can we bring about the benefits 


/ necessary to those in the profession. 


In this way can we improve our 
service so that present educational 
standards may rise to heights not 
yet visioned. — Effie MacGregor, 


| Principal, John Burroughs School, 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Education for Leisure 


A Greek philosopher once wrote a 
note to the teacher requesting that 
the children be given a vacation so 
that they could learn something. He 
was not joking, but was in earnest. 
He was indeed a wise old philoso- 
pher, for he understood the needs of 
growing youth. Froebel, Pestalozzi, 
G. Stanley Hall, Herbert Spencer, 
E. L. Thorndike, W. Kilpatrick, and 
John Dewey have all stressed the 
values of physical activity, play, and 
recreation in education. Educators 
throughout the country are taking a 
keen interest in the education for 
“the wise and wholesome use of leis- 
ure.” In the seven cardinal prin- 
ciples of education as adopted by 
the National Education Association 
after many years’ deliberation, one 
is “training for the wholesome use 
of leisure.” 

An individual largely makes or 
breaks himself in his recreation. A 
nation rises or falls according to 
how the leisure of its people is used. 
The conservation of leisure is one 
of the first responsibilities of gov- 
ernment and of the first concern to 
the statesman. 

Schools may do much for the up- 
building of the boy and girl of to- 
day, who will be the man and woman 
of to-morrow, by providing them 
with the physique, the health, the 
neuro-muscular skills, the aptitudes, 
and what is more, with the desire, 
for wholesome play and clean recre- 
ation. There are 26,000,000 school 


children between the ages of five and 
Throughout these twelve 


eighteen, 


| 
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The Pub. 
Best lished 
Current Every 
Events Week 
Paper at the 
for Nation’; 
Teachers Capital 
and (52 Issues 
Pupils a Year) 





Order Now—Pay October 15th 


See Credit Offer Below 


tery PATHFINDER, the illustrated weekly news review published 
at the Nation’s Capital, is an ideal medium through which teach- 
ers and pupils can keep informed regarding world affairs. 


In each week’s issue all the important news of the day is skillfully 
condensed and interestingly presented and there is also a vast 
amount of general information of great value to teachers and pupils. 


Some of the helpful departments appearing regularly are: Digest 
of World Affairs; Topical Topics; Doings of Congress; From Other 
Lands; Things Scientific; Our Health; Travel; Question Box; 
Recreation Hour; Around the Home; Letters from Readers; ete. 


A feature of The Pathfinder which is particularly useful in the 
schoolroom is the “Quizdex” appearing in each issue. This con- 
sists of many helpful questions on the topics covered in that issue. 


We have the General Agency for The Pathfinder in the educa- 
tional field and can unreservedly recommend it to our patrons. 
Many thousands of teachers subscribe for it regularly and find it an 
invaluable aid in their school work. We know that you will like it 
and urge that you take advantage of the opportunity here offered to 
secure this splendid current events weekly in combination with 
Normal Instructor-Primary Plans and various other teaching helps 
with which it is offered at special reduced prices. 


Subscription price $1.00 per year of 52 numbers. 


Both The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, one 
year, $2.75. For prices with other helps see order blank below. 


OUR CREDIT OFFER 


We shall be glad to have teachers send us their orders now for The 
Pathfinder—either separately or in combination with Normal Instructor- 
Primary Plans and the various other teaching helps with which it is 
offered at special reduced prices—with the understanding that payment 
need not be made until October 15th. 

We strongly urge teachers to avail themselves of this privilege and thus 
have the magazines and helps to use from the very beginning of the year. 

Simply check the items desired in the order blank at bottom of this 
page, fill in your name and address and mail it to us, and your magazines 
and other helps will be mailed to you promptly. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 


Use This Order Blank—Remit October 15th If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen 


Place cross (X) 





Publishing Co., Dansville, N. Y. 1929. 
Place cross (Xx) () Please send me The Pathfinder for one year. Price $1.00. 
squares to indi- []) Please send me The Pathfinder and Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 
cate your order. both one year. Price $2.75. 

Also send me the helps checked below in combination with the above at the additional 
prices indicated. [Place a cross (X) in square opposite each book desired.) 
Cj Instructor Plan Books, $2.90 additional (1) How f Did It, 80 cents additional 
[] Primary Plans and Projects, $2.90 additional [] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 1, 80 cts. add'l 
[] Four Hundred Games, $1.20 additional [-] Poems Teachers Ask For, Book 11, 80 cts. add’! 
(] Seeley’s Question Book, $1.20 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 1, 66 cts. edd’! 
[_] Pedagogical Pep, $1.20 additional [] Instructor Poster Patterns, Bk. 11, 66 cts. add’! 
{] The Vear’s Entertainments, $1.20 additional (] Story-Book Poster Patterns, 65 cts. additional 
{.} Prove It Yourself, $1.20 additional (] Health Poster Patterns, 65 cents additional 
[} How to Teach Spelling, $1.00 additional [] Mother Goose Health Posters, 65 cents add’! 
{_] Present-Day Standards for Teaching, $1.00 [} School Window Decorations, 66 cents add’! 

additional (] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 1, 50 cts. add’! | 

[] Modern Number Methods, 80 cents additional [] Instructor Jointed Toys, Book 11, 60 cts. add’! 


Thi a 1 ;., {C) I am enclosing herewith. 
is order totals $ which 15 I agree to pay not later than Oct. 15, 1929. 


Name 
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years of growing youth and adoles-| It would be in line with geography 
cence, the educator has an excep-|teaching to drop our offensive na- 
tional chance to not only teach the | tional boasting and consider how we 
sills and the knowledge of games may conserve instead of exploit our 
and sports, but, better still, to create | national resources, how we can ele- 
the interest and desire for outdoor | vate our social and economic stand- 
living activity—James E. Rogers, ards, and win the right to lead our 


President, Department of School’ neighbors in their needed adjust- 
Health and Physical Education of ments. Happy the pupil who, 
the N. EB. A. through a study of man’s proper ad- 


justments, can so modify his own 
conduct as to conform pleasantly 
and constructively to society’s high- 
est demands.—Harriet Smith, Pro- 
fessor of Geography, Sam Houston 
State Teachers College, Texas. 


Rural Education in the South 


While the South of to-day is in 
marked contrast to the South of a 
quarter century ago, agriculture is 
still its chief industry. The result- 
ant large rural population gives this 
section of the country a great re- 
sponsibility toward rural education, 
which it is meeting more and more 
fully. 

Most widely known, and doubtless 
of first importance, is the South’s 
development of the county unit sys- 
tem. Not only has this plan been 
applied most widely in the South, 
but it is in a southern state—Mary- 
land—that it has reached its highest 
development. There the county, as 
a single unit of educational admin- 
istration, is analogous to a city 
school organization. 

The South also ranks high in con- 
solidation, though this plan origi- 
nated in the North. Nearly half of 
the 16,674 consolidated schools re- 
ported by the Bureau of Education 
in 1925 were in the sixteen southern 
states. The important factor of con- 
slidation, transportation, is given 
its due consideration. In fact, North 
Carolina held first place among the 
states of the Union in 1927-28 by 
providing 136,980 children with 
transportation. 

It is to the South, too, that we 
owe the development of state school 
improvement associations. Although 
they originated in Maine, they 
showed greatest growth in the 
South. Like the Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, by which they 
heve been replaced in many states, 
these associations have demonstrated 
that there can be close co-operation 
between professional and lay groups. 
So successful have they been in se- 
curing progressive school legislation 
and raising money for school and 
community that they may be said to 
be responsible in considerable de- 
gree for the South’s progress in 
tural education. — Charl Ormond 
Williams, Field Secretary, Legisla- 
tive Division, N. E. A. 





Beauty in American Life 


We live in a world of beauty—we 
are immersed in it, says Emerson— 
yet how seldom do we perceive it! 
What a different universe this would 
be for us if our senses were trained 
to see and to hear! 

In every community there appears 
now and then an unusual talent; 
every school reveals an occasional 
child with an authentic “vocation.” 
As a rule these talents, which might 
be capitalized for the common good, 
are carelessly wasted. Potential 
careers of happy achievement are 
thwarted by lack of sympathy and 
understanding. Like the seed of the 
scripture parable, they spring up 
gladly only to wither on dry rocks. 

There is inspiration in the thought 
that in learning to enjoy good art we 
are actually making ourselves better 
citizens and contributing to the wel- 
fare and advancement of the land 
that we love. And then when un- 
usual talent appears unheralded we 
shall be able to recognize and protect 
it—perhaps the greatest privilege of 
all.—Lorado Taft, Sculptor, Chicago, 
Ill. 


Farm Relief through Education 


Permanent, effective farm relief 
can come only through the rural 
schools. A course of study for rural 
school children in the economics of 
farm management and production 
would result in a farm personnel 
trained to meet its own problems. 
Intelligent, educated farmers with 
an understanding of economics can 
improve or revise their own system 
of marketing their produce. 

Overproduction can be alleviated 
by giving rural school children a 
broad enough educational _ back- 
ground so that they will choose to 
try city life rather than stay on the 
farms while overproduction con- 

Geography for a New World tinues. The rural school can make 

Man’s inventions have made his! country life more satisfactory by in- 
physical world smaller, his social| creasing individual efficiency and 
world immeasurably larger. To-day, | bringing about a higher standard of 
With a radio set, man’s neighbor is| living. This can be done in two 
the Eskimo, the coolie of Southeast | ways: the program of vocational 
Asia, the man of the Kirghiz| education can be extended and im- 
steppes. proved; and effective cultural work 

There are few who, through mas-|can be introduced into the courses 
tery of principles, make inventions; | of study. Other provisions for farm 
there are many who without ade-| relief may help a little, but the school 
quate understanding use them. To/and only the school can make it per- 
bridge the gap, the teacher must be | manent.—Norman Frost, Professor 
the interpreter. She must parallel of Rural Education, George Peabody 
outside material progress with in- | College for Teachers, 
side understanding of its meaning. | Tenn. 
er pupils must become intelligently 
and sympathetically sensitive to the See deep enough, and you see musi- 
hows and whys of a changing world, | cally; the heart of nature being 
determined to promote its progress, | everywhere music, if you can only 
hot merely to profit by it. ‘reach it.—Carlyle. 
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Malted Nuts may be 
served as a hot or cold 
beverage or sprinkled 
on fruits or cereals, 
Featured this month at 
all Health FoodCenters 





Here’s the way to add healthy weight 


At the famous Battle Creek Sanitarium and in 
thousands of homes, Malied Nuts is served 
daily. Your Health Food Center—usually the 
leading grocer—has Malted Nuts and all the 
other health foods in the Battle Creek line. 


IE FreeDict Service K€ 


At Battle Creek we maintain a staff of gradu- 
ate dietitians to advise you on any d.ct prob- 
lem. If you will write to Ida Jean Kain, our 
chief dietitian, she will send you suggestions 
for your particular diet. “Healthful Living,” 
a most interesting and helpful book written 
by a leading nutrition expert, will be sent 
free if you write your name and address on 
the margin of this ad and send it to us, It 
describes with recipes many of the foods used in 
the Battle Creek Diet System. THE BATTLE CREEK 
FOOD CO., Department 186, Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Ask about Lacto-Dextrin, Psylla, Savita, Protose, 
“Zo”, Paramels, Fig Bran, Laxa, Vita-Wheat, K 
and Bran Biscuit. 


Underweight is a serious handicap. You have 
no reserve—always on the ragged edge. The 
least extra strain knocks you out. You need 
the cu hioning effect of normal weight. 

Malted Nuts is a wonderful food-drink that 
fills out the hollows. Builds up the vitality. 
Refreshes your system. Its nutriment sends rich 
red blood coursing through your veins. You 
don’t need any scales to tell you the good news. 

Mixed with water, Malted Nuts become a 
creamy milk-drink that agrees with everyone 
—hot or cold. Dry, it may be eaten with 
gusto a dozen different ways. 


BATTLE CREEK 


CSANItTARIUM ) 


HEALTH FOODS 

















eA Famous 
WING Piano 


$275 


FREE TRIAL 
TILL DECEMBER! 


In Your Own Home 
We Pay All Freight 


Direct from 
Factory 


No Money 
Down 


. Style 12, $275 
Genuine Mahogany Case, Ivory Keys 
Full gg notes—4 ft. high 
ICH inspiring tone. 40,000 in use. 
40-year guarantee. Pianos, Players 
and Grands. 30 styles. Easy terms. Write 
Today for “The Book of Complete Infor- 


mation about Pianos” and our offer Free! 
Founded 


“a” WING & SON 


Dept.38-26 13th Street and 9th Ave., New York,N.Y. 


61st 
Year 








Nashville, | 





Engraved INVITATIONS 
and ANNOUNCEMENTS 
VISITING CARDS 


i y for full ° 
The MENHENITT COMPANY Limited 
205 Dominion Bldg.,Toronto, Can. 
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Instruct them now in gum massage! 


Give your children the benefits of this new 


safeguard for their teeth and gums 





ITH far-sighted 

alertness, our 
teachers are seizing upon 
the new doctrine of oral 
health—the doctrine of 
gum massage. In it they 
see a fresh opportunity 
to make the men and 
women of tomorrow fit 
in their bodies as well as 
in their minds. 


All the nation over— 
in cities, towns and rural 
districts—the massage or 
brushing of the gums is 
becoming an established 
practice. For example, 
one teacher from Crow- 
ley, Louisiana, writes: 








Explain carefully te your children the vital importance of healthy gums. 
Then they will realize the value of daily gum massage 


assure your children thei 
rightful heritage of sound 
teeth and healthy gums, 


Pass on to your children the 
benefits of gum massage 


Teach them the double 
use of the toothbrush— 
to brush the gums as well 
as to clean the teeth, 
Drill them in the simple 
technique of gum mas- 
sage—a light brushing of 
the gum from the base to 
the teeth, inside and out, 
at the same time the 
teeth are cleaned. Instill 
in them the corollary of 
healthy teeth—firm and 








‘In our toothbrush 
drills, the children are taught to brush 
up and down, also ‘behind the ears’ 
(as we call it) of their teeth, and to 
massage the gums.” 

The eventual benefits from this spread- 
ing practice are incalculable. For, to 
quote one prominent specialist, “If a 
man or woman reaches adult life with 
clean, healthy gums, he will probably 
keep them so for the remainder of his or 
her life.” 


Gum massage vital to offset 
the harm soft foods do our gums 
Gum troubles are prevalent today. And 
dental science has discovered the cause 





Few children eat the roughage that keeps the 
gums hard and healthy 


—our modern diet of soft food. For like 
any other tissue, the gums need exercise 
to keep in perfect health. This they do 
not get from our modern diet of soft, 
finely prepared foods. 


As a result, the gums grow soft and 
tender. They bleed easily — ‘‘Pink 
toothbrush” is a warning of more serious 
trouble ahead. Children particularly en- 
joy a soft and creamy diet and only 
make matters worse by their well-known 
tendency to hasty eating. 


Since little can be done in changing 
our diet, the dental profession urges gum 
massage as a corrective for the harm that 
soft foods do. Massage, or gentle brush- 
ing, of the gums rouses the sluggish 
circulation and brings fresh vigor and 
health to the depleted gum tissues. In 
the words of one practitioner: “‘Another 
striking feature of this (gum tissue) 
circulatory system is the effect produced 
by pressure—this will cause blanching 
of the gum tissue, and blanching is fol- 
lowed by ‘blushing’ due to the influx of 
arterial blood.” 


This latest discovery of dental science 
affords you a new opportunity to help 


healthy gums. 
* * + 


Ipana Tooth Paste is an excellent denti- 
frice to assist you in teaching children 
this new habit of oral cleanliness. Not 
only is it often recommended by dentists 
to tone up the gums as well as to clean 
the teeth, but its refreshing flavor de- 
lights even children, and that, of course, 
makes things easier. 








Ipana’s content of ziratol makes it 4 
specific for tender or bleeding gums. Try 
it yourself, if your tooth brush occasion: 
ally “‘shows pink.” But Ipana or n0, 
every educator now has an opportunity 
to spread the doctrine of better teeth and 
gums by teaching children the twice-@ 
day habit of gum massage. 


Published in the interest of 
better health, by 


BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY, NEW YORE 








